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TIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST-~ 
INDIA COMPANY: 


{Ordered to be printed by the Hon, Hoase 
of Commons, 28th July, 1812.] 


Tue professed objects of a Company 
founded on the principle of transferable 
shares, determine the duties of the offi- 
cers and members of that association, as 
a public body. Those objects are, and 
ought to be, its chief and primary pur- 
suit. The difficulties attending its con- 
duct and government, are simple aud 
moderate, while its original intention re- 
mains unchanged ; it is from a train of 
leading events unforeseen, and there- 
fore, not provided against, those perplex- 
ities occur, which call for additional wis- 
dom, and commit the interest of the 
general body to hazard. The leading 
principle of associations among us, espe- 
cially among the mercantile body of our 
population, now become very numerous, 
and alive to every proposal of specula- 
tion, however venturesome, is Com- 
merce. An assemblage of strength in 
point of property may undertake ad- 
ventures, and run hazards, which, in an 
individual, were the height of impra- 
dence. Every day we witness this in 
the numerous schemes of different kinds, 
which are started, and find patrons to 
execute and support them. . But the 
parties to these, at home, see their pro- 
perty when they please :, they may know, 
when occasion demands it, the im- 
» mediate state of the concern; and the 
trouble of a little personal inspection is 
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the whole they need take, to obtain a 
satisfactory estimate of what they think 
proper to enquire after. 

Not so are foreign adventures. Few 
are the countries traded to by merchants, 
the voyage to which does not con- 
sume several months, at least, while the 
most distant, consume years. And in 
fact, we ought not so much to make up our 
judgment of these, under all the improve- 
ments of modern navigation, as under 
the state of that art, at the period when 
they were originally attempted. The 
spirit that then instituted the undertaking, 
the disadvantages and delays, to which it 
was then subject, the hazards of life 
and property then acknowledged, and 
then braved, should never be absent from 
our minds, when an estimate is to be 
formed of the skill, perseverance and 
courage, which boldly embarked in de- 
signs so dangerous. Not by the present 
facilities of a voyage to India, must we 
appreciate the firmness of those Hearts of 
Oak, who stood forward to execute the 
designs of Elizabeth. | Lancaster who 
knew neither a league of the way, nor 
a word of the language, of the people 
with whom he was to transact exchanges, 
who to express a sheep cried baa, and lowed 
to signify his want of oxen, who found in- 
calculable difficulties in gaining intelli- 
gence, to direct his passage, had surely 
much more embarrassing duties to. dis- 
charge, than the captain of an East [n- 
diaman in the nineteenth century.—And 
what would Captain Middleton say, who 
completed the second voyage under the 
Company in the short space of three 
years (from 1603 to 1606) to the present 
Jiying voyages of our well-equipped, and 
well-appointed Indiamen ? 

The same causes which render the 
duties of an East-India captain compara- 
tively easy, have greatly multiplied the 
eles i of his superiors, They were 
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merchant-adventurers to the East-Indies : 
they are possessors of numerous establish- 
ments, and masters of vast tracts of ccun- 
try. They wére modest supplicants for 
permission to erect buildings, wherein to 
deposit their goods, and to shelter their 
agents; they are sovereign powers, de- 
manding loyalty, and obedience, and en- 
forcing their appointments by the law of 
the strongest. They were solicitous for 
an establishment from princes, they now 
confirm or annul the dignities of descen- 
dants of those very monarchs whose fa- 
vour they anciently courted. They grant 
firmauns, where they formerly solicited 
them. No longer simple merchants, 
they are become rulers; not now mere 
commercial agents, or traffickers on spe- 
culation, they are rulers and Governors ; 
they are Kings, and Nabobs, Lords Pa- 
ramount, and Sovereigns. 

These new characters imply new du- 
ties. Government is not an institution 
for the benefit of the superior only ; but 
for that of the inferior also: the bulk of 
the nation has a right to expect those ad- 
vantages to obtain which is the pnrport, 
and end of Government,—at once the 
honour, and the duty of those exalted to 
stations of dignity and confidence. 

Such is the opinion formed on Govern- 
ment at home ; and such is the principle 
which ought to influence the conduct of 

-all who possess political power abroad. 
The people yield obedience to receive pro- 
tection ; they pay duties to support their 
own officers for their own purposes. They 
are not bound to contemplate the prospe- 
rity of any other nation; their views are 
fairly limited by the extent of their own 
community, and its concerns. Their pri- 
vileges, civil and religious are their own 
peculiar objects in supporting the state ; 
and to alienate the fruit of their labour 

or the benefit of strangers is to give 
them cause of complaint, and nothing 
less than to sow the seeds of rebellion ; 
from which fruit may be expected when 
time shall serve. 

Arduous is the task that devolves on 
‘the Directors of the East-India Company. 
To discharge well the compound character 
of merchant, whose object is gain, by 
his profession ; of sovereign, whose ob- 
ject is the benefit of his subjects; of na- 
‘tives born and. resident in Britain, at the 
same time bound to study the welfare of 
millions of foreigners,—is no easy matter, 
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In this part of their character they see 
with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears: in that they see with the eyes 
of others, and hear with the ears of 
their deputies. On the actual amount of 
their oy and the profits of their trade 
at home, they may be punctually inform- 
ed; on the urgences of events abroad, 
on the disposition of the public mind, 
and the vacillation of public affairs, they 
know nothing till too late to suggest pre- 
ventives, or to direct remedies for evils, 
if remediable. Neither applause nor 
complaint reaches them while fresh; and 
long ere their orders marking the result 
of their determinations, are received, the 
opportunity of performance is lost irreco- 
verably, with the flight of time, whose 
wings have rapidly borne it away. 

The difficulty is now increased by the 
immensity of territory to be governed; by 
the unmanageable condition of parts of the 
country, occasioned principally by the 
character of the natives, their habits, and 
customs, — fixed by antiquity, posses- 
sion, and prejudice. Those who conceive 
of India, as altogether civilized, are mis- 
taken: those who fancy the natives have 
abandoned the vices attendant on slavery, 
because they have for some years past en- 
joyed the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, deceive themselves by consulting 
their own feelings, and from what they 
are, estimating what those of others should 
be. The differences of religious persua- 
sion too, have their influence on this sub- 
ject ;—Hindoos, and Mussulmen equally 
claim protection; Jews, and Christians, 
Catholic, and Protestafit,—to which must 
be added, very many races of men, in 
different parts, especially in the wilder 
districts of the country, who have no dis- 
tinguishable religion ;—or if they have, it 
continues unknown to those travellers or 
others, who hitherto have had opportu- 
nities of intercourse with them. 

It is congenial to a benevolent mind to 
wish well to those who cannot plead their 
cause with effect, to protect the interests 
of the absent to the utmost bounds of 
truth and candour,—such are more than 
pardonable if they manifest an earnestness 
of manner, or employ an energy of lan- 
guage. We know ‘that: present and per- 
sonal interests are usually prevalent, they 
obtain most attention; they possess most 
authority. The absent are, foo often, 


neglected, ‘or forgotten, ‘of misunder- 
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-stoad, or misrepresented. It is fair un- 
doubtedly, to consult the interest of Bri- 
tain: but, certainly it is not unfair to 
consider the prosperity of the native po- 
pulation of India, 


The duty of every Government is 
to protect the community at large, 
from the incursions of foreign enemies ; 
to secure the peaceful individual from the 
assaults of internal depredators; to gua- 
rantee every man in the enjoyment of his 
powers, faculties, and property, in his 
own way, and to their full extent, while 
he injures no other man, nor infringes any 
law, nor abates of any duty, nor offends 
against nature, reason, or morals, And 
this is the duty of the Government of In- 
dia equally with all others. The admi- 
nistration of it by foreigners, does not 
alter the nature of the obligation, or can- 
cel any part or portion of it. The hap- 
piness of the people, the welfare of the 
state, the means of support to indivi- 
duals, and the general strength of the 
whole, are as binding on the minds of 
our countrymen, or on whoever, though 
strangers are called to administer the of- 
fice and charge of sovereignty, as they 
cap be, on whoever from among the na- 
tive population could be selected by the 
public voice, for this express purpose, 
and clothed with the utmost energies of 
native authority, 


The difficulty of discharging the office 
of roler in India adequately, may be 
strongly inferred from the voluminous 
communications contain in the volume 
before us. It includes one thousand and 
two folio pages, of small print, avd closely 
composed. The Report itself, fills one 
hundred and sixty-six pages: the remain- 
der is occupied by documents drawn up 
with great labour, and displaying great 
powers of intellect: they are the produe- 
tions of honourable and able men—of 
Mr. Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth) ; of 
Lord Cornwallis, Mr, Grant, Dr. Bucha- 
nan :—reports of judges, and superior offi- 
cers of courts of justice; minutes made 
by priacipals of revenue boards, explana- 
tions of the tenures by which the natives 
hold their lands, abstracts of valuations 
of lands; information obtained from col- 
lectors in different parts; inclading an 
infinite variety of articles of the utmost 
importance on the spot, but nothing short 
of incomprehensible in Burope. 


Of such a volume, it 1s impossible to 
compose any tolerable analysis, or to render 
its purport intelligible to our readers. It 
is enough, therefore to say, that this Report 
contains a history of what has been pro- 
posed, attempted, or undertaken, for the 
amelioration of the condition of the na- 
tives of India. A view of what was their 
condition when the countries came under 
British protection—the defects of their 
institutions—the abuses to which those in- 
stitutions had been subjected—the brea- 
ches made in the moral characters of the 
people, in their political relations and feel~ 
ings, in their attachments and partialities. 
—The light under which these have been 
contemplated by our ablest men and public 
officers, the plans adopted, after many 
experiments and various failures—with 
the progress of the scheme, now of some 
years duration, and the general result of 
the whole. The principal inferences are— 
that in the course of about twenty years, 
many evils complained of, have been 
checked ; a few have been subdued: very 
many remain unabolished: improvements 
have been incessantly instituted: some 
have succeeded, others have been found 
inapplicable to the disposition of the peo- 
ple, and to the nature of the country: 
many more must be established before 
India will be, what all who duly value 
the character and enjoyments of huma- 
nity, must, and do, wish it should be. 

It is pot aur intention at present to 
travel out of the record in search of other 
criminal practices current in India. These 
are public concerns; and the vices they 
expose require the authoritative hand of 
} government to suppress them. Who can 
call his property his own where perjury 
abounds, and is indulged in witnout re- 
morse ? who can call his life his own 
where murder for the pitiful acquisition of 
a child’s necklace is committed, against 


every dictate of the human heart ?—As 
to bands of robbers, organized for distant 
plunder, and by their numbers bidding 
defiance to the civil power, what can be 
said, except, that most assuredly a country 
‘where these prevail, has much to learn of 
the very rudiments of government ; much 
to reform, and much to adopt, notwith- 


standing what has heretofore been asserted: 


on the universal civilization of India—— 
What a deplorable state of morals, and 


moral feelings, do the following extracts 
| exhibit ! 
2C2 
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It appears to me, that there isa very great 
deal of perjury, of many different shades, in 
our judicial proceedings ; and that many com- 
mon rules of evidence here, would be inap- 
plicable and absurd. Even the honcst men, 
as well as rogucs, are perjured. The most 
“simple, and the most cunning, alike make 
‘assertions that are incredible, or that are cer- 
tainly false. fs the prosecutor, in cases of 
decouy, was to be disbelieved in all cases, 
because there was perjury; scarce a decoit 
‘would be convicted. By cross-examination, 
you may draw an honest witness into as many 
absurdities and contradictions as you please ; 


‘but it is not easy to detect the persons who 


come forward, as eye-witnesses in cases of 
decoity ;—their story is all true, but one point, 
the identity of the persons whom they accuse ; 
and how can you discover whether this is true 
or false?—Some witnesses are loquacions, 
some taciturn ; some frigid, some over zealous ; 
some willing, some unwilling; some old, 
some timid, some scrupulous; some come to 
give false evidence, in favour of a friend or a 
_mastér; some to ruin an enemy ; and the signs 
of the different modes that disguise truth, are 
"$0 very equivocal, and often so unintelligible, 
that nothing can be depended on. There is 
not one witness ina dozen, on whom you 
can implicitly rely for a purely true story. It 
has very often happened, that asiory which, 
by attending only to the plain direct course of 
things, I believe to be true, has, by examin- 
ing into matters apparently connected in a very 
distant degree, with the case, turned out to 
be entirely false. 


A Report from the circuit judge of the 
Pataa division, contains the hollowing re- 
marks :—"* Few of the murders, and only 
one of the robberies charged, really occurred : 
the rest are merely fictitious crimes, brought 
Sorward to harrass an opposing litigant, or 
revenge a guarre/, The criminal court is 


-the weapon of revenge to which the natives 


of this province, resort on all occasions. Men 
of the first rank in society, feel no compunc- 
tion, at mutually accusing each other of the 
most heinous offences, and supporting the 
prosecation with the most barefaced perju- 
ties; nor does the detection of their false- 
hood create a blush.” 

This, assuredly, might be thought bad 
enough : falsehood and perjury, conceived, 
brought forth, nursed up, and let loose 
against a neighbour, the laws and institu- 
tions of justice rendered subservient to 
purposes of vexation and malice, of fraud 
and oppression—aud this without shame 
or blush !—Is it in human nature !—Part 
of another report, from a different quarter, 
states facts, if possible, still more diaboli- 


cal.—The small value, or rather no value 
set on human life, is shocking: from 
what could it arise ?>—by what can it be 
maintained ? 


It is known to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
from the references 1 have had occasion to 
make, that homicide, in all its gradations 
of guilt, is frequent. The number of per- 
sons convicted of wilful murder is certainly 
great. The introduction of a regular admi- 
nistration of justice is so recent, that the 
minds of the people can hardly yet be fully 
impressed with the apprehension of being 
brought to trial and punishment for crimes ; 
but I have learnt that the examples made of 
murderers, and more particularly the expo- 
sure of the bodies of walefactors after their 
execution, has inspired a very general terror, 
and therefore produced a most salutary effect. 
I still hope aud expect that this division will 
not long remain marked for the frequency of 
the most heinous of 

They are, for the most part, cases of re- 
venge, jealousy, wounded pride, and sudden 


‘violence, committed by a single individual, 


without the concert or confederacy of others. 


The murdering of children for the sake of 
their ornaments is, [ am sorry to say, com- 
mon ; so much so, that I submit whether it 
might not be advisable to strike at the root 
of the evil, by taking away, if possible, the 
temptation to commit the act; [ mean, a- 
dopting measures to prevent children, from 
wearing gold and silver ornaments. 

For my own part, being convinced that we 
have no other means of putting an end to 
the fiequent perpetration of this crime, I 
could wish to. see the practice of adorning 
children with valuable trinkets, altogether 
prohibited. I would, at all events, prevent 
the practice, by rendering the orriaments lia- 
ble, on information, to forfeiture; or by any 
other expedient that may be thought pre- 
ferable, to that of denouncing such a penalty, 

A want of tenderness and regard for life 
is very general, 1 think, throughout the 
country; and may, perhaps, like most of 
the crimes and excesses of the natives, be 
ascribed, in a great degree, to the influence 
of fatalism, the maxims of which, univer- 
sally pervade their minds. © 

The defence, or rather the confession of a 
person accused of the crime of homicide, is 
very frequently expressed, in such terms as 
these :—** [ was provoked—I was impelled 
by fate, to kill the deceased—All must die, 
at the hour appointed—No one can struggle 
against destiny—It was writen, his time was 
come; and mine, may now be come,” 

Thus reasoning, in action they surrender 
themselves to the first impulse; and in guilt 
or misfortune exonerate their minds from 
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moral demerit, and console themselves, in 
the conviction of a natural impotence to re- 
sist temptation. 


Against such preposterous manners, our 
governors in India have had to strive; 
andin many places they still have to strive, 
But we mugt not quit this part of the 
present article with considerations so en- 
tirely gloomy, and inexpressibly dreadful. 
The labours of our countrymen have met 
with a partial reward, and have made no 
despicable progress towards a more res- 
pectable—a salutary order of things. 


The last paragraph of the Report is 
highly encouraging. 

One circumstance appears to have pecu- 
liarly contributed to make the situation of 
the great body of the natives, under the go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, infinitely su- 
perior to what it was under their Mahomed- 
dan ralers, and by which all the other ad- 
vantages extended to them, are, as it were, 
confirmed and secured; that is, the vigour, 
the efficiency, and, if the expression may be 
allowed, the unity of its authority, which 
neither acknowledges nor permits divided so- 
vereignty, but which keeps everv other pow- 
er, in subordination to itsown. The bene- 
ficial operation of this state of things, has 
been greatly felt in Bengal; but, it is be- 
lieved, much more on the Coast, arising 
from the greater degree in which a turbulent 
and warlike spirit pervaded the zemindars, 
the poligars, and other chiefs. As long as 
they were allowed to maintain their military 
retainers and establishments, they not only 
bad defiance to the government, but were 
constantly carrying on petty wars, one against 
the other; by which, the fields of the ryot 
were overrun and laid waste, his crops de- 
stroyed, and whatever other property he pos- 
sessed, became a sacrifice to the predatory 
bands of contending parties. Even the po- 
ligar of a village, in many parts of the coun- 
try, had his small military retinue; and a- 
mong this description of persons, the same 
seenes of intestine disturbance were exhibit- 
ed, though on an inferior scale. At present, 
there exists not, unless it he in the hills of 
the Northern cirears, and in some few other 
places, any military force kept up by indivi- 
duals. The ner and restless spirit of the 

ligar, is gradually giving way to the peace- 
habits of the landholder pet 
is enabled to pursue the cultivation of his 
fields, without danger or apprehension. It 
is not meant by your Committee to assert, 
that the evils which are here alluded to, are 
not occasionally still experienccd, but they 
are now only occasional, where they were 
eontinual, and when they have unhapp ly 
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occurred, they have been vigorously and 
promptly suppressed, and have led to those 
further measutes of effectual precaution, 
which a powerful government has alone the 
means of employing, and which it is its duty 
to employ, when necessary, for the protec- 
tion of those committed to its care. 


We proceed now to extract from the 
evidence annexed, a few of those testimo- 
nies it affords to the existence of evils, 
great in their magnitude, and inveterate 
(uitherto), in their degree ; seemingly, 
also, progressive ;—-and from these, be- 
cause obvious and notorious, as utterly 
inconsistent with the first principles of 
good government, the reader may form 
some conception of the obstinate evils 
which afflict India. These occur in Ben- 
gal itself, the most popular, the most civi- 
lized part of the country, the seat of sove-- 
reignty, and the province longest subject 
to British superintendency, 


«© Decoits glory in the dread their names 
inspire ; they therefore take no pains to con- 
ceal their names; they become from these 
reasons, publicly notorious ; their names and 
characters aie familiar to all the inhabitants, 
even those who have never seen them. Wit- 
nesses against men of this description, risk 
their lives, #f they speak to any specific charge ; 
if they only describe them as notorious, in 
general terms, notice is not taken of it; be- 
cause tnere public notoriety, without a specific 
charge, is not deemed lege lly sufficient to con- 
vict them ; and, in the opinion of the prison- 
er, itis rather an addition to his reputation. 
Those who volunteer to apprehend them, 
equally risk their lives Professional goyendas 
(or informers) are not, in the same predica- 
ment ; their spies watch the motions of the 
decoits, and they avail themselves of this in-- 


formation to raise contributions, by making — 


arrangements with the sirdars (or leaders) as 
the price of their silence. The difficulty of 
convicting these sirdars, is in proportion ‘to 
their notoriety ; the greater their reputation 
for robbery and murder, the more difficulty 
it is to get witnesses to come forward against 
them. There are in'my jail; many sirdars of 
this description, whose release from confine- 
ment would be dangerous to the society at 
large, and certain death to those who had 
any share in or ae them. If public 
notoriety (such as [ describe) was deemed 
sufficient to subject them to transportation for 
life, I think it would be of the utmost bene- 
fit to the community, as the object of their 
ambition (aun extended notorious name) 
would, with propriety, be made the cause of 
unishment; [ think it would contribute 
much to check the evil.” 
2C 3 
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The nt system of police cannot be said 
to be to the appreben- 
sion of offenders, since of 100 decoits, hardly 
ten are taken, and perhaps not two convicted 

Two years ago a considerable part of this 
district, almost the whole of the jungle Me- 
hals, was everrun by choars, who plandered 
and burnt several entire pergannahs, and 
committed murders daily. — These» choars 
must have amounted in number to some /hou- 
sands ; andI do not recollect that balf a do- 
zen of them were brought to justice. —The 
means taken to restore tranquillity were very 
simple, and I am confident the only ones 
which coald have succeeded: — they were 
merely investing the jungle zemindars with 
regular authority, to preserve the peace in 
iheir respective estates; and it is certain that 
the choars are for the most part, at present 
in the service of the zemindars, and execute 
their trust of guards, with fidelity and effect. 

A short time ago I heard of an incarsion 
of two or three hundred choars, who com- 
mitted several outrages, and then retired to a 
distant part of the jungle; none of of them 
were taken, and there is little probability of 
a single man being ever apprehended :—nor 
does this happen in the jungles only. If a 
darogah reports a decoity having taken place 
within his jurisdiction, although the gangs 
are in general numerous, amoypting from 
20 to 200, the chances are perhaps, against 
one being seized. If decoits are taken, it is 
either by mere chance, or by the help of 
goyendas, who are themselves almost always 
accomplices ;—they are seldom or never taken 
in the fact, or pursued with success after- 
wards. Having long ago observed this, and 
conceiving that, to prevent the crime of de- 
coity (the greatest evil in my opinion, ex- 
isting in the country) it is highly advisable 
that the people should learn to defend them- 
selves; 1 have frequently endeavoured to en- 
courage the ryats to keep arms in their hou- 
ses, and to learn to assemble on the slightest 
alarm of decoiis ; and assist each other. 

In the district of Benares, there is, I have 
heard, liule or no decoity ; not, 1 conceive, 
on account of the police being in the hands 
of amils, but because the people, or a large 
proportion of them, carry arms, and are 
able to defend themselves, There, the ryots 
would assist each other, in the event of an 
attack, They do not, like the helpless in- 
habitants of this part of the country, trust 
entirely to chokedars, who so very frequently 
join the decoits, and sometimes head them. 

I presume to say, that those who are not 
aware of the euormous evil of decoity through- 
out Bengal, are those only, who have not 
happened to enquire deeply into, and medi- 
tate on the subject. It is literally true, that 
the lives and property of the ryots are inse- 
eure, and accosding to the common express 
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sion among the natives, that they do not 
sleep iu tranquillity... 


Great population and poverty produce mi- 
sery and crimes, particularly i a country 
where there is no public, and consequently 
no certain and regular provision for the poor ; 
where there are, 1 may almost say, more 
than in any country; and where the ability 


and disposition of private individuals to supe - 


port them, are continually diwinishir 
Moreover, the detection and conviction *F 
offenders, grow every day more difficult, 


The large gangs of decoits were formerly 
perhaps more common, and the sirdars more 
daring than now ; but they did. not rob so 
ofien. ‘There are suill large gangs of robberg 
who do nat, except in the jungles, maintain 
themselves in a body; they disperse, mix in 
society, and appear at large. 


Decoits do not now ofien assemble in large 
bodies, and set the magistrate at defiance, 
They lie concealed, come about the court, 
intrigue with the lower officers, or with the 
jailor, ascertain the probability of detection, 
conviction and punishment, what sort of evi- 
dence may be requisite to disprove facts, and 
soon. Inshort, the country isintested with 
robbers and villains, who knuw how to 
elude the law. 


What does a gang of dceaits consist of ? 
There is the sirdar; the leader of the party, 
when he is present, and their director, when 
he is absent. He is a prefessed robber and 
murderer. He is not only the conductor of 
the atrocities that are committed, but is the 
point of union of many inferior criminals. He 
finds recruits for his party, not only by accept- 
ing the services of wretches like himself, bat 
he has recourse to persuasion, to force, and to 
terror: some of his party, are pressed to carry 
bundles or torches ; some are severely beats; 
some threatened, with death; some, with 
decoity, if they refuse to join. Many, thus 
initiated against their inclination, are gra- 
dually corrupied, till the greatest crimes are 
familiar to them, and they become, at last, 
hardened decoits. A gang of decoits, then, 
does not consist entirely of professed robbers : 
many of the party, are poor, honest, indus- 
trious people, who are seized for their service 
of the night; some assist willingly, but not 
actively; and some, are regularly established 
robbers. Is it right that so heterogencons a 
set as this, should be jumbled together, and 
be all liable to the same punishment?—It is 
the duty of the legislature to protect those igno= 
rant and helpless creatures, who cannot pro- 
tect themselves:—One part of the system, 
should not denounce against an unfortunate 
wretch, death or other exceedingly severe pu- 
nishment, for a crime which, owing to the 
defects of another part of the system, he is 
compelled tocommit, If you refuse him pro- 
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tection, and leave him to the uncontrouled 
wer of robbers and murderers, will you in- 
iet severe punishment on him, after the 
offence has been forced upon him ? 


Extract of the evidence of Gungeea, sub ted 
by the Magistrate of Agrah, May 29,4809. 


Q. What is your name?—A. Gungeea. 

Q. Are you of the Budnick cast?—A. | am 

Q. What relation are you to Tarah Bud- 
hick, who was confined in the jail at this aia- 
tion ?— A. am his sister. 

Q What mode of life did Tara pursue ?— 
A. He was a professed robber. 

Q. How do you know?—A. The whole of 
the cast of Budhicks are robbers. 

Q. Where used Tara generally to reside ?— 
A. He used to reside in the Nawaub Vizier's 
territory, but I do not know the name of the 
village. 

Q. Had Tara a gang of his own, or did he 
act under some other sirdar?=-A. He acted 
under Seeva Budhick, who resides at Hatrass. 

Q. How many men has Seeva under him? 
—A. Upwards of one hundred. 

Q. Do these men always go out ina body, for 
the purpose of plander, or do they separate, into 
small parties ?—A. They go out in one body. 

Q. In what direction do they usually plun- 
der?—A. Inall directions. ‘They sometimes 
travel 200 and 300 coss. 

Q. Used you generally, to live with your 
brother ?—A. When I was young | used to 
live with him; but since I have married, 1 
have lived separate. 

Q. Does Seeva always go out with his 
gang, or does he remain at Frcwane ?—A. He 
has resided at Hattrass for ten years, and is in 
the habit of going out himself to plunder. 


Extract of a Letter from the Magistrate of 
Etawah, dated 4th July, 1809. 


*« T beg leave to acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council, that the notorious 
rebel Rhimai, accompanied by about six hun- 
dred armed followers, attacked the village of 
Hauderbarry dependent on the Fyre Bud- 
dereah in Pergunnah Kas Gunge, on the 
e morning of the 25th ultimo; and having 
burnt and plundered the village and killed six 
men and wounded eight others severely, he 
effected his escape into a jungle called koor- 
har, in the district of Ally Gheer contignous 
to Pergunuah Kas Gunge : and | have jast re- 
ceived information: from the officers of the 
police at that place, that he has now con- 
centrated his force there, and threatens to 
plunder the whole of the Pergunnah, unless 
immediate measures are taken to prevent him. 

* As the officers-of police are by no means 
able to contend with, and much less able to 


protect the inhabitants from the atrocious acts 
of violence of this powerful marauder; &c.” 


eee 


The people are, I presume, little different 
from what they were 1,000 years ago. ‘The 
Mahommedan government had hardly any 
effect on the national character, and our go- 
vernment must have still less, because we do 
not, like the Mahommedans, coalesce with 
the body of the people. We cannot mix in 
their society,—we have made no attempts to 
intraduce European science aud earning 
among them, They appear to meas far from 
aera our customs, as we are from adopting 


It is in Calcutta alone, that the effect of 
the intercourse between Europeans and na- 
tives is, in any degree visible. There, and 
there alone, an indistinct sort of link may be 
discerned between the rulers and the people; 
but how extremely faint and imperfect this 
link is, must be well known. The lowest 
and poorest Europeans and the native-born 
christians and Portugueze, between whom 
and us, it is scarcely necessary to say, there 
subsists little connection or similarity of pur- 
suit, do, in some slight degree, mix with the 
natives in their ordinary concerns and their 
amusements, just suffic.ent to produce an in- 
considerable change in their manners and 
character. The circumstance of the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court, too, and the inter- 
course between the natives and the lowest of- 
ficers of that court, must be considercd, as 
another cause of the same nature. But I ask, 
whether the morals of the people are in any 
respect improved, by these causes ?—whether 
they have not learnt all the low arts of chi- 
canery, imposture, and litigiousrfess peculiar 
to an English court of justice, without a par- 
ticle of plain dealing, firmness, independence 
of spirit, or useful knowledge of any kind ?— 
whether they do not reap all the evil, and 
none of the good ?—whether they do not im- 
bibe those principles of the European charac- 
ter which tend only to impair the mildnese 
and simplicity of their own ?2—~To pronounce 
upon these questions is, | fear, not very 
difficult. 

This character of an English Court of 
Justice given by a Judge, 1s not greatly to 
its honour; but in a country where the 
difficulties under which English judges 
labour in adminisiering justice, are greatly 
augmented from causes well known to 
themselves, what small prospects open of 
improvement in the mass of the popula- 
tion ? 

Sir Henry Strachey statessome of these 
in an Official Report. . 

“© In the course of trials, the guilty very 


often, vo to the best of my observation, 
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escape conviction, Sometimes an atrocious 
robbery or murder is sworn to, and in all 
appearance clearly established, by the evidence 
on the part of the prosecution ; but when we 
come to the defence, an a/ibi is set up, and 
though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if 
two or three witnesses swear consistently to 
such a/ili, and elude every attempt to catch 
them in prevarication or contradiction, we 
are thrown into doubt, and the prisoners 
escape 


«Very frequently the witnesses on the 


part of the prosecution, swear to facts, in 
themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose 
of fully convicting the accused; when if 
they had simply stated what they saw and 
knew, their testimony would have been suf- 
ficient. They frequently, under the idea 
that the proof may be thought defective, by 
those judge according to the regulations. 
and that the accused will escape, wreak their 
vengeance upon the witnesses who appear 
against them, and exaggerate the facts in 
such a manner, that their credit is utterly 
destroyed. 


** Sometimes we see the most unfair means 
taken by informers and thieftakers, to detect and 
apprehend the accused. We find confessions 
extorted and witnesses suborned ; at the same 
time, we think the accused guilty ; and the 
-prosecution fails, merely because the unfair 
play used against them, leads us to suspect 


more.” 


‘These are only a part of the inconveni- 
encies and perplexities by which an 
English judge in India is surrounded, Un- 
able from his deficient knowledge of the 
language spoken by plaintiff and defendant 
to examine . witnesses with precision; 

“unable to discover those smaller threads 
-of deception, which bind a false testimo- 
ny, together, 
‘consistency, unable to appreciate correct- 
Jy the characters and repute of parties ; 
and to allow credit to those only to whom 
credit is due, a judge sits on the Bench 
in a state of embarrassment; and his 
anxieties are in a ratio compounded of 
his desire to do justice, and _his inability 
to bring that desire into action, cor- 
rectly. 

In lesser matters, which are committed 
to native officers, similar difficulties do 
not occur. The extreme patience of these 
men is truly exemplary : they best know 
the importance of that virtue in dealing 
with their countrymen. 


When a native commissioner is tolerably 
_ qyalified, and incorrupt, no great knowledge 
vf the regulations is requisite: he decides, 
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with the greatest ease, a vast number of causes, 
He is perfectly acquainted with the language, 
the manners, and even the persons and cha- 
racters of almost all who come before him. 
Hence perjury is very ancommon in his court. 
Tous, his proceedings may appear frequently, 
tedidus or frivolous, and generally irregular 
and ipformal ; but we are very apt to judge, 
from a false standard. I am fully convinced, 
that a native of common capacity will, after a 
litle experience, examine witnesses and inves- 
tigate the most intricate case, with more 
temper and perseverance, with more ability 
and effect, than almost any European. The 
native commissioners decide only petty causes, 
and their emoluments are but scanty. They 
occasionally find difficulty in maintaining 
their authority, but they should always be 
supported, against the contumacious. Their 
procedure, as far as I have had oceasion to 
observe, is, with few exceptions, just what it 
ought to be;—they hear and write down, 
almost whatever the parties may choose to 
say ; and it is not a small advantage, that they 
are ab'e to sit the whole of the day, without 
being incommoded by heat or crowds, that 
they listen to and understand every one, and 
that they are seldom provoked either by their 
omlah, or by the parties, to lose their tewper. 
They sit fiom morning tll night on a mat, 
under a shed or hut, or in the porch of a 
house, and attend to every petty dispute of the 
ryots with a degree of patience, of which we 
have no idea, till they develope the merits, and 
decide the suit. I cannot help wishing, that 
their situations were more respectable in a 
pecuniary view ; and that they were empow- 
ered to decide causes, to almost any amount. 
At present, in this zillab, few of the native 
conumissioners can earn more than a bare sub- 
sistence ; and therefore it cannot be expected 
that the best qualified and most respectable 
men, should undertake the office. 


“Such are some of the public and no- 
torious contraventions of national good 
policy in India!—Perjury, robbery, and 
murder! in the forms most frightfully a- 
dapted to disturb the public peace. We 
have no occasion to investigate other 
crimes which require the interference of 
the laws, or to urge on the Government 


| the duty of suppressing the bloody rites 
_of superstition : the destructive customs 


of devoting to death by fire, and by water, 
by the hands of the nearest of kin, and 
by those of the suicide. It is enough 
that this Report shews clearly what India 
was, and is ;—-may another equally from 
authority, shortly, state the extirpation 
of all such monstrops practices and pro- 
fessions ! 
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Observation: on Popular Antiquities, chiefly 
illustrating the origin of our Vulgar Cus- 
toms, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. By 
John Brand, M. A. F. A. S. Arranged and 
revised with additions by Henry Ellis, 
F. R. S. Sec. S. A. Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. 2 Vols. 
Quarto. Price 41. 4s. Rivingtons, &c. Lon- 
don, 1813, 


Tuat man can hardly be called a good 
citizen of any State who does not find 
himself interested in its history; not 
merely in the passing events of the day, or 
of his own time, but in those of previous 
ages, introductory to what he sees, and 
feels, and enjoys. 

In general there is a conscious pride 
attendant on the act of looking back to 
former ages: a pride that has found sup- 
port in the marvellous, seen through the 
mist of antiquity, and has rather adopted 
the fabulous, than willingly hazarded a 
failure of sufficient evidence from which 
to infer the most remote origin. Heaven 
and earth have been called to witness in 
behalf of assertions, credible only as figu- 
grative or metaphorical, not as literal 
facts ; and ancestry has been said to de- 
scend from the skies, or to ascend from 
the earth, as best suited the extravagant 
notions of an uninformed people. The 
_mind not accustomed to accurate reason- 
ing, must, on many occasions, be roused 
by the wonderful and astounded by hyper- 
_bole;. its sluggish powers must be forced 
into exercise by striking figures of speech, 
and its contemplation rivetted by assertion 
bearing down hesitation, and by paradox, 
demanding thought in its solution. 
Often, very often, has. the justification 
_of present observances been referred to 
the maxim “ it was the custom of our 
forefathers ;” and ‘‘ our forefathers” have 
been supposed to have acted under the in- 
fluence of the most valid authority, and 
the most substantial reason. What they 
did we not only may do, but we ought to 
do. As it is unquestionably criminal to 
_remove the ancient land marks, so it has 
_been thought undutiful, not to say pro- 
fligate, to vary customs warranted by 
the practice of former ages. To what 
principle of the human mind shall we refer 
the persuasion, that our fathers were wiser 
than we are, were better than we are, 
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were healthier than we are, were stronger 
than weare, were taller, stouter, longer-. 
lived than we are? We find this. per- 
suasion in full activity in the earliest times 
with which history brings us acquainted. 
Solomon cautions us against admitting it ; 
and Homer bears his testimony to its pre- 
valence, in the days immortalized by his 
Song. Yet Solomon had seen whatever 
was heroic or excellent blaze with great 
splendour in the valour and constancy of 
his father David; and the heroes of 
Homer, whether Trojans or Grecians, 
were surpassed by immortals only, if he 
may be credited who was best acquainted 
with them, The universality of this sen- 
timent points toa moment when man 
really a being superior to what he now is ; 
but, that the periods thus honoured by 
incessant allusion were that moment, is 
neither allowable nor credible. In con- 
nection, also, it marks somewhat of a mo- 
desty arising from a consciousness of actual 
imperfection: a sentiment which seeks a 
refuge in wisdom attributed to progenitors, 
and perhaps conceals defects under sanc- 
tions rendered venerable, by lapse of time, 
rather than by intrinsic superiority. In 
proportion to the intercourse of people 
with the world at large, this persuasion 
loses its hold on the mind. The ad- 
vantages of foreign travel have always been 
expected to shew themselves in the abate- 
ment of local prejudices, in expanding the 
mind by means of comparisons, on seme 
instances favourable, on others unfavour- 
able to home. Hence attachment to what 
is recommended merely by a knowledge 
of its antiquity, declines, prepossessions 
are detected, and exposed, the sanction of 
mere custom is questioned, and defects 
are acknowledged where formerly every 
iota was defended as sacred and satisfactory. 
It is not so, in the mean while, with 
those who have never quitted the bounds 
of their native hamlet ; who live and die 
as their forefathers lived and died, who 
adopt from them every saying and every 
saw which they adopted from still more 
ancient progenitors, and who repose in 
full security on that wisdom for being the 
least questionable, which can plead the 
greater number of centuries in its behalf. 
Certainly this reliance saves the trouble of 
thinking; it supersedes the necessity of 
inquiry, always laborious, and not always 
successful. It interferes not with the hap- 


pinesses of human life, as they are com. 
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monly sought after, and, perhaps, as 


those, who, after industrious researches in 


a different direction, find the end of their | 


pains strongly associated with “‘ vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

But to the ingenuous this feature of the 
human mind is itself, an object of imvesti- 
gation, Man is a creatare so restless, that 
the cause of this quietude excites exami- 
nation. Whence this reliance, in a mortal 
always alive to the dictates of self-suffi- 
ciency; and rarely backward to give ad- 
vice, though bashfui in receiving it? 
What are those practices which the vulgar 
adopt, but the wise forbear? Which of 
the two is the truly wise? Have these 
observances nothing to recommend thein, 
and if they bave, what is it? Our fathers 
were not fools; but were they supremely 

ious? They might have good reasons 
for their proceedings, and their institu- 
tions ; can we judge on their validity, and 
do them that honour to which they are 
entitled, not from blind prejudice, but 
from conviction of their propriety? This 
infers research; and much research, too, 
supported by long patience, and directed 
by knowledge aad skill. 

The subject of inquiry into the popular 
antiquities of Britain, could not fail of 
bemg instructive, and entertaining. Those 
who most solicitously desired acquaintance 
with them, knew they had somewhat to 
learn, and expected 'to receive instruction ; 
while natives of the metropolis, confined 
to the little this vast city can inform them, 
have scarcely an idea of the customs 
actually exisiing in remote counties of the 
island. Little do they see of vu/yar—i. e 
popular ceremonies and superstitions, Not 
a single Fairy takes up her abode in 
Cheapside, nor does Queen Mab venture 
within the sound of Bow-bell ; and though 
wizards or witches may not be wanting— 
nor conjurors, if some may be believed, 
yet few are the horse shoes nailed on the 
door-step, to bar the passage against them, 
or straws laid across the path-way to en- 
sure their ‘tripping. We Aave seen such 
things in London, it is true ; but certainly 
they betokened countrymen who had 
brought their terrors with them from 
home, or bad acquired no confidence in 
the authoritative perambulations of the 
parochial ‘‘ prince of darkness.” 

But the best informed. may improve 
their knowledge in degree, and in diver- 


they | sity, by acquaintance with a work like this 
are supposed to exist, by others beside — 


before us. The subject is a branch of our 
national history ; ,and traces of the former 
condition of Britain may be found iu the 
observances which still keep their ground 
among our population. Were they cor- 
rectly classed, some would be found to 
derive their references fiom a date long 
previous to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; and they point at the expectation 
of a Messiah ¢o come, notwithstanding the 
fixed principle of our religion, that ‘* the 
fulness of times” has beheld his appear- 
ance: Others were introduced under the 
influence of Catholic superstition, and are 
retained, notwithstanding that flood of 
light which burst on the nation when the 
tenets of the Catholic “hurch were ex- 
ploded. In short, some have the general 
feeling of the human mind to support 
them ; others have taken their rise from 
incidents, of merely trivial and temporary 
importance.—— 

The state of society, at the period when 
they were established, rendered them then 
advantageous; though now worse than 
useless.—And there still exist a few which 
find their counterparts in regions the most 
remote, and serve to shew that the time 
was, when all nations held the same doc- 


‘trines, participated in the same rites, and 


testified their common origin by memorials 
of facts to which they all appealed for 
confirmation of their principles, and in 
proof of their eommunity.—April fools 
furnish sport in India, though India be 
remote from Britain: —the Bel-tein is yet 
lighted in the united empire, though cur- 
rently thought to be restricted to the 
Asiatics. We still dress cur churches 
with winter greens at Christmas, as the 
Druid observance was; and those who 
are ignorant of the virtues of the misseltoe, 
properly suspended and scientifically ap- 
plied, must not expect the privilege of a 
kiss from the lasses --— or——but a word 
to the wise: we have not been Panora- 
mists so many years to reveal all the secrets 
we are acquainted with in one article— 
No! No! 

Christmas, however, is coming; and 
whether on that joyful commemora- 
tion we may relax our dignity, and con- 
descend to be merry, as well as wise, we 
must leave to the exposition of events. 
Shou!d any of our fair correspondents think 
a corps of grave countenances worthy of 
a challenge—no mortals breathing will be 
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happier in answering all lawfu’ questions 
and observing their much honoured com- 
mands; in hunting the slipper, if al- 
lowed that diversion ;—in lighting up the 
Yule log, with inferential dissertations 
on the style of its blazing ; or in profiting 
of good iuck at blindman’s buff, in de- 
fiance of the Canons of criticism, pa- 
ramount though they be, ail the rest of 
the year. 
The very thought warms our cold 
blood ;—and in justification of our hopes 
and wishes, we rely on the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Brand, and supported by 
Mr. Ellis: the sanction admits of no more 
question in our opinion, than the decision 
of a Judge on a point of law admits in the 
opinien of the party who finds it deter- 
mines his cause in his favour. 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
At the end of Wither'’s Juvenilia, in a 
** Miscellany of Epigrams, Sonnets, Epi- 
taphs,”” &c. is a ‘* Christmas Carroll,” ia 
which the customs of that season are not 
overlooked. 
* Lo! now is come our joyful'’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly. 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now, all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with bak’t-meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie; 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee’le bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And ever more be merry. 
“© Now, every lad is wondrous trimm, 
And no man minds his labour. 
Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor. 
Ranke misers now doe sparing shun : 
Theire hall of musicke soundeth : 
And dogs thence with whole shoulders run, 
So all thiags there aboundeth. 
The countrey-folke themselves advance; 
“For Crowdy-Mutton’s come out of France : 
And Jack shall pipe, and Jyll shall daunce, 
And all the towne be merry. 


“ Harke how the wagges abrode doe call 
Each other foorth to rambling ; 
Anon, you'll see them in the hall, 
For nuts and apples scambling. 
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The wenches, with their wassell-bowles, 

About the streets are singing ; 

The boyes are come to catch the owles,* 

The wild mare in is bringing. 
Our kitchen-boy hath broke his boxe, 
And, to the dealing of the oxe, 
Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

And here they will be merry, 


“* Now kings and queens poore sheep-cotes have, 
And mate with every body ; 
The honest now may play the knave, 
And wise men play at noddy. 
Some youths will now a mumming goe ; 
Some others play at Rowland-hoe, 
And twenty other gameboyes moe ; 
Because they will be merry.” 
The following good old English Christmas 
Carol is preserved in ‘** Poor Robin's Alma- 
nack,” for 1695. 
“ A Christmas Song. 
** Now thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minc’d-pies and plumb-porridge, 
Good ale and strong beer ; 
With pig, goose, an.! capon, 
The best that may be, 
So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 
Observe how the chimneys 
Do smoak all about, 
The cooks are providing 
For dinner, no doubt ; 
But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 
O may they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year ! 


With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay ; 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day, 


* Accredible person born aad brought up 
in a village not far from Bury St. Edmunds 
in the county of Suffolk, informed ure that, 
when he wasa boy, there was a rural custom 
there among the youths, of hunting Owls 
and Sguirre/s on Christmas Day. 

The custom of ovel hunting may be seen 
farther set forth in the notable examples of 


the Westmoreland dialect, &e. &c. a com- 
mon and vulgar book.—Edit. 
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With bays and rosemary, 
And lawrel compleat, 
And every one now 
Is a king in conceit. 


But as for curmudgeons 
Who will not be free, 

I wish they may die 
On the three-legged tree.” 


Another enumeration of the Festive Sports 
of this Season occurs in a Poem, already quot- 
ed more than once, intitled, ‘* Christmas,”’ 
285. 

** Young Men and Maidens, now 

At Feed the Dove (with laurel leaf in mouth) 

Or Bhindman’s Buff, or Hunt the Slipper play, 

Replete with glee. Some, haply, Cards adopt ; 

Or if to Forfeits they the sport confine, 

The happy Folk, adjacent to the fire, 

Their stations take ; excepting one alone 

(Sometimes the social Mistress of the house) 

Who sits within the centre of the room, 

To cry the pawns ; much is the laughter, now, 

Of such as can’t the Christmas Catch repeat, 

And who, perchance, are sentenced to salute 

The jetty beauties of the chimney-back, 

Or Lady's shoe : others, more lucky far, 

By bap or favour, meet a sweeter doom, 

And on each fair-one’s lovely lips imprint 

The ardent kiss.” 


PECKING CHURCHES, HOUSES, &c. WITH 
EVERGREENS AT CHRISTMAS. 


‘6 From ev'ry hedge is pluck’d by eager hands 
The Holly branch with prickly leaves replete, 
And fraught with berries of a crimson hue ; 
Which, torn asunder from its parent trunk, 
Is straightway taken to the neighbouring towns, 
Where windows, mantels, candlesticks,and shelves, 
Quarts, pints, decanters, pipkins, basons, jugs, 
And other articles of household ware, 
The verdant garb confess.” 

Christmas, a Poem, 1. 32, &c. 


This custom too, the Christians appear to 
have copied from their Pagan ancestors, 
Bourne, in his Antiquities of the Common 
People, p. 173, cites the Council of Bracara 
Canon 73, as forbidding Christians to deck 
their houses with bay leaves and green boughs, 
but this extended only to their doing it at 
the same time with the Pagans. 

Dr. Chandier tells us, in his Travels in 
Greece, that it is related where Druidism pre- 
vailed the houses were decked with ever-greens 
in Decemter, that the sylvan spirits might re- 
pair to them, and remain unnipped with frost 
aod cold winds, until a milder season had-re- 
newed the foliage of their darling abodes. 

Stow, in hjs Survey of Landon , says, that 


against the Feast of Christmas, every man’s 
house, as also their parish churches, were 
decked with holme, ivy, bayes, and whatsoever 
the season of the year afforded to be green. 
The Conduits and Standards in the streets 
were likewise garnished ; among the things 
which | read that in the year 1444, by tem- 
pest of thunder and lightning, towards the 
morning of Candlemas Day, at the Leaden- 
hall, in Cornhill, a Standard of tree, being 
set up in the midst of the pavewent, fast in 
the ground, nailed full of holme and ivie, for 
disport of Christmas to the people, was torne 
up and cast downe by the malignant Spirit 
(as was thought), and the stones of the pave- 
ment all about were casi into the streets, and 
into divers houses, so that the people were sore 
aghast at the great tempests. 

Bourne observes that this custom of adorn- 
ing the windows at this season with bay and 
laurel, is but seldom used in the north; but 
in the south, particularly at our universities, 
it is very common to deck not only the com- 
mon windows of the town, but also the cha- 
pels of the colleges, with branches of laurel, 
which was used by the antient Romans as 
the emblem of peace, joy, and victory. In 
the Christian sense it may be applied to the 
victory gained over the powers of darkness by 
the coming of Christ. 

In acurious tract, without date, but cer- 
tainly published about the beginning of the 
last Century, entitled, ** Round about our 
Coal . Fire, or Christmas Entertainments,” 
(8vo. Lond. 2d edit.) 1 find the following 
passage on the subject :—‘* The rooms were 
embowered with holly, ivy, cyprus, bays, 
laurel, and misletoe, and Christ- 
mas log in the chimney.” 

In this account the ‘‘ Cyprus ” is quitea 
new article. Indeed I should as soon have 
expected to have seen the yew as the cypress 
used on this joyful occasion.” —. 

1 am of opinion, although Gay mentions 
the misletoe among those evergreens that 
were pul up in Churches, it never entered 
those sacred edifices but by mistake, or igno- 
rance of the sextous ; for it was the heathen- 
ish and profane plant, as having been of 
such distinction in the pagan rites of Drui- 
dism, and it therefore had its place assigned 
it in'kitchens, where it was hung up in great 
state with its white berries, and whatever 
female chanced to stand under it, the youn 
man present either had a right or claim 
one of saluting her, and of plucking off a 
berry at each kiss. I have made many dili- 

at after the truth of this. .I 
earntat Bath, that it never came into Church- 
esthere. An old sexton, at Teddington, in 
Middlesex, informed me that some misletoe 
was once put up in the Church there, but 
was by the clergyman immediately ordered to 
be taken away. 
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The acknowledgement of Dr. Chan- 
dler, that ‘‘ where Druidism prevailed, 
the houses were decked with Ever-greens 
in December,” in connection with the 
practice among ourselves, and the distinc- 
tion still paid to the misseltoe, clearly 
marks the continuance of a Druidical cus- 
tom. We fear that the ‘‘ ignorant Sex- 
ton’ might have more to plead in his 
justification than the learned clergyman 
who corrected him would allow; and 
this plant, always growing on some tree, 
and deriving no nourishment from the 
earth,* was the symbol of an extraordi- 
nary birth; as the employment of it, for 
a passport to the world of spirits, ensuring 
also, a safe return from thence, was, of a 
person destined to deprive death of his 
accustomed prey, and to delude the ex- 
pectations of the unseen state. 

That all mankind, as well as Socrates, 
awaited a heavenly teacher, who should 
instruct the race of man in the will of the 
Universal Father, and should introduce a 
better system of morals than the Athe- 
nian sage was acquainted with, admits, we 
believe, of no doubt ; and the Druidical 
religion having much in common with 
that of Atrabam, there is little risque in 
supposing that the Druids also looked for- 
ward to ‘‘a day, which he (and they) 
beheld with gladness,” whether or not 
they knew to what line of descent the ex- 
pected person was restricted, who was to 
render that day illustrious. If it be al- 
lowable now to adopt the same token of 
his Advent, as was anciently adopted in 
anticipation of that felicity, then may the 
winter sprigs whicn adorn our Churches, 
and our dwellings, remind us of our hap- 
piness in ‘ seeing what kings, and pro- 
phets, and righteous men, anciently de- 
sired to see,” but were not equally fa- 
voured, with ourselves, We might say 
‘much more; but the subject leads to a 
train of thought, and to an extent of in- 
quiry, which, on this occasion, we must 
decline. 

Nevertheless, it connects with what 
has lately appeared in our pages on the al- 


* Quale solet silvis brumali frigore Viscum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arlos, 
Et croceo fetu teretis circumdare truncos. 
Falis erat species aurt frondentis opaca 
Tlice : sic leni crepitalat bractea vento. 

Evelp vi, 205, 
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lusive meanings attribated by the Druids 
to trees of various kinds; and to the 
“voices” with which they were en- 
dowed. We then happened to allege 
the phrase of “ wearing the willow” in 
token of lovers’ grief; on this subject we 
meet with the following information, 
which we quote in illustration of what 
then fell from our pen. 

We presume that we have pointed out 
a higher origin for this custom, than the 
present writer was aware of :—he says, 

I know not how it has come to pass, but to 
wear the Willow on other occasions has long 
implied a man’s being forsaken by his mistress. 
Thus the following, from ‘* A Pleasant Grove 
of New Fancies,” 8vo. Lond. 1657: 


THE WILLOW GARLAND. 
** A Willow Garland thou didst send 
Perfum’d last day to me, 
Which did but only this portend : 
I was forsook by thee. 


** Since it isso, I’le tell thee what, 
To-morrow thou shalt see 

Me weare the Willow, after that 
To dye upon the tree.” 

The following, ‘* To the Willow Tree,” 

is in Herrick’s Hesperides, p. 120; 

*¢ Thou art to all lost love the best, 
The only true plant found, 

Wherewith young men and maids distrest, 
And left of love, are crown'd. 


*€ When once the lover's rose is dead, 
Or laid aside forlorne, . 

Then Willow-garlands, "bout the head, 
Bedew’'d with tears, are worne. 


«© When with neglect (the lover's bane) 
Poor maids rewarded be, 

For their love lost, their onely gaine 
Is but a wreathe from thee. 


‘«¢ And underneath thy cooling shade 
(When weary of the light) 

The love-spent youth, and love-sick maid, 
Come to weep out the night.” 


In Lilly’s Sappho and Phao, act 2.'se. 4. is 
the following passage: ‘* Enjoy thy care in 
covert; weare Willow in thy hatand_bayes 
in thy heart.” A Willow, also, in Fuller’s 
Worthies, (Cambridgeshire, p. 144,) is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ asad tree, whereof such who 
have lost their love make their mourning gar- 
lands, and we know what exiles hung up 
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their harps upon such doleful supporters. The 
twiges hereof ase physick to drive out the folly 
of children. This wee debighieth io moist 

, aud $s triumphant in the Isle of Ely, 
where the roots strevgthen their banks, and 
lop affords fuetl for their fire. It groweth ia- 
credibly fast, it being a by-word in this coun- 
try, that the profit by Willows will buy the 
owner @ horse before that by other trees will 
pay for his saddte. Let me adde, that if 
green Ashe may burn before a queen, wither- 
of, Willows may be allowed to burne before a 

To an enquiry in the Briiish Apollo, 
vol, If. No. 98, (fol. Lond. 1710,) ** Why 
are those who have Jost their love said to 
wear the Willow-garlands?” it is answered, 
** because Willow was in ancient days, espe- 
cially among herdsmen aud rusticks, e badge 
of mourning, as may be collected from the 
several expressions of Virgil in his Eclogues, 
where the nymphs and herdsmen are fre- 
quently introduced sitting under a Willow 
mourning their loves. You may observe the 
same in many Greek authors, 1 mean poets, 
who take liberty to feign any sort of story. 
For the ancients frequently selected, and, as 
it were, appropriated several trees, as indexes 
or testimonials of the various passions of man- 
kind, from whom we continue at this day to 
use we and Rosemary at funerals, in imi- 
iation of antiquity ; these two being represen- 
tatives of a dead person, and Wi/low of love 
dead, ot forsaken. You may observe that the 
Jews, upon their being led into eaptivity, 
Psalm 137. are. said to hang theit batps upon 
Willows, i. e. trees appropriated to men in 
affliction and sorrow, who had lost their be- 
loved Sion,” 

Io the old play called ‘* What yoo will,” 
where a lover is introduced serenadiog his 
mistress, we read—*‘ He sings, and is an- 
swered; from above a Willow-gar'and is 
flung downe, and the song ceaseth.’— 

* Ts this my favour? am crown'd with seorne 
Marston's Works, 12°. Lond. 1633, signat. O. 

In The Comical Pilgrim's Travels thro’ 
England,” 8vo. Lond. 1723, p. 23, is the 
following: ‘* Huntingdonshire is a very pro- 
per county for unsuccessful lovers to live in ; 
for, upon the loss of their sweethearts, they 
will here find an abundance of Willow-trees, 
so that they may either wear the wi/low green, 
or hang themselves, whicly they please: but 
the latter is reckoned the best remedy for 
slighted love.” 

Civil enough !—Enough, too, of the 
willow !—Yet the counties of Huntingdon 
and Cambridge, with the Isle of Ely, 
continue inhabited, and even are increased 

in population. Does the sight of so many 
‘willows warn the damsels against treating 
their lovers with too long continued 


cruelty ? Does the magic misseltoe coun- 
teract the fatal effects of the willow ? or 
what is better still, do those parts plenti- 
fully cultivate the rose ? for to say truth, 
we strongly suspect, that the virtues of 
the misseltoe (a winter production) were 
transposed in summer to the Rose in June. 
Hence one of the delights of that gay 
season ; and what lovers do ‘ under the 
Rose,” is as sacredly secret as what is done 
under. the misseltoe : for despicable, be- 
yond expression, were the bumpkins who 
could kiss and tell.” 
- We know that in various parts of Eu- 
rope it is customary for select societies, 
and for taverns and public-houses where 
such societies meet, to have a rose painted 
on the cieling of their rooms ; this proves 
the prevalence of the castom, but it is 
no evidence of its origin. 

After this attention to signs, tokens, 
and preliminaries, it were little short of 
criminal not to follow a happy pair from 
the scene of their private agreement, to 
that of their publicavowal. Weare Druids 
enough to interpret the rose and the misselr 
toe, fragrance and bird-lime! as prefigura- 
tiveof matrimony. Wetherefore introduce 
another subject of our popular antiquities, 
not unallied to the former, and for aught 
we know equally ancient. We take a 
pleasure in seeing the young follss set up 
in the world, 

THE BRIDE-ALE. 

The Bride-Ale appears to have been called 
in some places a Bidding, from the circam- 
stance of the Bride and Bridegroom’s bidding, 
or inviting the Guests. 

In Cumberland it had the appellation of a 
Bride-Wain, a term which will be best ex- 
plained aoe following extract from the Glos- 
sary to Douglas's Virgil, v. Thig: ‘ There 
was a Custom in the Highlands and North 
of Scotland, where new married persons, who 
had no great stock, or others low in their 
fortune, brought carts and horses with them 
to the honses of their relations and friends, 
and received from them corn, meal, wool, 
whatever else they could get.” agin 

In the Cambrian Register, 8vo. 1796 
p. 430, we read: ‘* Welsh Weddings are 
frequently preceded, on the evening before 
the marriage, by presents of provisions and 
articles of household furniture, to the bride 
and bridegroom. Ou the wedding-day, as 
many as can be collected together accompany 
them to the Church, and from thence home, 
where a collection is made in money from 
each of the guests, according to their inclina- 
tion or ability; which sometimes supplies a 
considerable aid in establishing the newly 
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married couple, and enabling ‘ them to begin 
the World,’ as they call it, with more com- 
fort: but it is, at the same time, considered 
as a debt to be repaid hereafter, if called ypon, 
at any future wedding of the contributors, or 
of their friends or their children, in similar 
circumstances, Some time previous to these 
weddings, where they mean to receive contri- 
butions, a Herald with a crook or wand, 
adorned with ribbons, makes the circuit of 
the neighbourhood, and makes bis ‘ Bidding’ 
or invitation in a prescribed form. The knight 
errant cavalcade on horseback, the carrying 
off the Bride, the Rescue, the wordy War in 
rythm between the parties, &c. which for- 
merly formed a singular spectacle of mock 
contest at the celebration of nuptials, I be- 
lieve to be now almost, if not altogether, laid 
aside every where through the principality.” 

The following is from the Gent. Mag. for 
1789, vol. lix. p. 99. 

Bidding. 

«© As we intend entering the Nuptial State, 
we propose having a Bidding on the occasion, 
on Pharsday the 20th day of September, in- 
tant, at our own house at the Parade: where 
the favour of your good company will be 
highly esteemed ; and whatever benevolence 
you please to confer on us, shall be gratefully 
acknowledged and retaliated on a similar occa- 
sion, by your most obedient humble servants, 

William Jones, 1 Caermarthen, 
Ann Davies, Sept. 4, 1787. 

“(N. B. The young man’s father (Stephen 
Jones) and the young woman's aunt (Ann 
Williams) will be thankfull for all favours 
conferred on them that day.” 

Another writer in the Gent. Mag. for 1784, 
vol. liv. p. 484. mentions a similar custom in 
Scotland called Penny Weddings. ‘ When 
there was a matriage of two . people who 
were esteemed by any of the neighbouring 
gentry, they agreed among themselves to meet, 

have a dance upon the occasion, the re- 
sult of which was a handsome donation, in 
order to assist the-new married couple in their 
out-set in life.” 

In the Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. 
iv. (8vo. Edinb 1792.) p. 86. Parish of 
Drainy, Co. of Elgin: we are told ‘a Penny 
Wedding is when the expence of the mar- 
riage entertainment is mot defrayed by the 
young couple, or their relations, but by a 
club among the guests. Two hundred people, 
of both sexes, will sometimes be convened on 
an eceasion of this kind.” 

In the same work, vol. xxi. (8vo. Edinb. 
1799.) p- 146. Parish of Monquhitter.— 
Sempieg of the time of ‘‘ our Fathers,” the 

inister observes: ‘*‘ Shrove Tuesday, Valen- 
tine Eve, the Rood-day, &c. &c. were accom- 
panied by Pastimes and Practices congenial to 
the -youthful and ignorant mind. The 
market place was to the peasant what the 
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drawing-room is to. the peer, the theatre of 
shew and of consequence. The scene, how- 
ever, which involved every amusement 
every joy of an idle and iiliterate age, was the 
Penny Brivat. When.a pair were con- 
tracted, they, for a stipulated consideration, 
bespoke their wedding at a certain tavern, 
and then ranged the country in every direction 
to solicit guests. One, two, and even three 
hundred, would have convened on these oc- 
casions, to make merry at their own expence 
for two or more days. This seene of feasting, 
drinking, dancing, wooing, fighting, 8c. was 
always enjoyed with the highest relish, and, 
until obliterated: by a similar scene, furnished 
ample materials for rural mirth and rural 
scandal. But now the Penny Bridal is re- 
probated as an index of want of money and 
want of taste. The market-pluce is generally 
oceupied by people in business. Athletic 
amusements are confined to sehool-boys. 
Dancing taught by itinerant masters, cards 
and conversation are the amusements now in 
vogue; and the pleasures of the table, en- 
livened bya moderate glass, are frequently 
enjoyed in asuitable degree by people of every 
class.” 

The subsequent is extracted from the 
Cumberland Packet, a newspaper so called : 


* Bride Wain. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In Saffron robe and Taper clear, 
And Pomp and Feast and Revelry, 
With Mask and ancient Pageantry, 


George Hayton, who married Ann, the 
daughter of Joseph and Dinah Collin of 
Crossley Mill, purposes having a Bride 
Wain at his house at Crossley, near Mary 
Port, on Thursday May 7th next (1789) 
where he will be happy to see his friends and 
well-wishers, for whose amusement there will 
be a saddle, two bridles, a pair of Gands 
d@amour gloves, which. whoever wins is sure 
to be married within the twelve months, a 
Girdle (Ceinture de Venus) possessing quali- 
ties not to be described, and many other ar- 
ticles, sports, and pastimes, too numerous to 
mention, but which can never prove tedious 
in-the exhibition, &c.” 

A short time after a match is solemnized, 
the parties give notice as above, that on such 
a day they propose to have a Bride-wain. In 
consequence of this, the whole neighbourhood 
for several miles round assemble at the bride- 
gtoom’s house, and join in all the various 
pastimes of the country. This meeting re- 
sembles our wakes and fairs: aud a plate or 
bowl is fixed in a convenient place, where 
each of the company contributes in proportion 
to his inclination and ability, and 
to the degree of respect the parties are hel 
in: and by this very laudable custom a worth 
couple have frequently been benefited at 
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setting out in life, with a supply of money of 
from ten to fourscore pounds. 

Sir: Frederic Morton Eden, Bart. in his 
workon ‘* The State of the Poor,” 4to, Lond. 
4797, vol. i. p. 598. observes, The custom 
af a general feasting at weddings and Chris- 
teniags is still continued in many villages in 
Scotland, in Wales, and in Cumberland ; dis- 
tricts, which, as the refinethent of legislation 
and manners are slow in reaching them, are 
most likly to exhibit vestiges of customs de- 
duced from remote antiquity, or founded on 
the simple dictates of Nature; and indecd it 
is not singular, that marriages, births, chris- 
tenings, house-warmings, &c. should be oc- 
casions on which people of all classes and all 
descriptions think it right to rejoice and make 
merry 
Great Britain, as well as in Sweden and Den- 
mark, all such institutions, now rendered 
venerable by long use, are religiously ob- 
served. It would be deemed ominous, if not 
impious, to be married, have a child born, &c. 
without something of a feast. And long may 
the «custom last: for it neither leads to. 
drunkenness and riot, nor is it costly ; as alas! 
is commonly the case in convivial meetings- 
in more ‘favoured regions. On all these 
oveasion$, the greatest part of the provisions is 
contributed by the neighbourhood ; some fur- 
nishing the wheaten flour for the pastry ; 
others, barley or oats for bread and cakes ; 
some, poultry for pies; some, milk for the 
frumenty: some, eggs; some, bacon; and 
some, butter; and, in short, every article ne- 
cessary for a plentiful repast. Every neigh- 
dour, how high or low soever, makes it of 
point to contribute something. 

. * At aDaubing (which is the erection of 
a house of clay,) or ata Bride Wain (which 
is the carrying of a bride home,) in Cumber- 
land, many hundreds of persons are thus 
brought together, and asit is the custom also, 
in the latter instance, to make presents of 
money, One, or even two hundred pounds are 
said to have sometimes been collected. A de- 
serving young couple are thus, by a public and 
unequivocal testimony of the good will of 
those who best know them, encouraged to 
persevere in the paths of propriety : aud are 
also enabled ta: begin the world with some 
advantage. The bisth of a child also, instead 
of being thoughtor spoken of as bringing on 
the parents new and heavy burihens, 1s thus 
teadered, as it no doubt always ought to be, a 
comfort and a blessing; and in every sense, 
an occasion of rejoicing.” ‘* 1 own,” adds 
this honourable advocate in the cause of hu- 
manity, ‘I cannot figure to myself a more 
pleasing, or a more rational way of rendering 
sociableness and mirth subservient to pru- 
dence and virtue.” . 
_ £* In most parts of Essex it isa common 
.gustom, when our people marry, to make a 
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kind of dog-hangi or thering, 
which thes cal whieh 
they invite Tag and Rag, all that will come ; 
where, after dinner, upon snammons of the 
fidler, who setteth forth his voice, like a 
town-crier, a table being set forth, and the 
bride set simpering at the upper end of it; 
the bridegroom standing by witha white 
_ sheet athwart his shoulders, whilst the peojile 
march up to the bride, present their money 
| and wheet about. After this ee is over, 
then is a pair of gloves laid apon the table, 
most monstrously betlaubed about with ribbon, 
which, by way of auction is set to. sale, at who 
gives most, and he whose hap it is tohave 
them, shall withall have a kiss of the bride.” 
History of Sr. Billy of Billericay,’ and his 
squire Ricardo, (a very admirable Parody on 
Don Qnixote,) chap. ix. ; 
In the Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. 
xviii. (8vo. Edinb. 1796) p. 122. Parish of 
Gargunnock, Co. of Stitling ; we read: It 
is seldom thére are social meetings. Moar- 
riages, baptisms, funerals, and the conelusion 
of the harvest, are almost the ouly occasions @f 
feasting.. At these times there is much un- 
necessary expence. Marriages usually happen 
in April and November. The Month of 
May is cautiously avoided, A principal 
tenant's son or daughter bas a crowd of at- 
tendants at marriage, and the enterainment 
lasts for two days at the expence of the parties. 
The company at large pay for the musick.” 
Those must be dolts indeed who dé not, 
in this latter article, perceive the influ- 
ence of the rose and the misseltoe: the 
former lasts till November,—the latter to 
April, at which time, says our author, 
‘* mafriages usually happen.” When the 
population was wholly engaged in agricul- 
ture, saw few strangers, and every 
knew every body, for many miles rou 
these tokens of good-will, and public 
regard, were extremely beneficial. They 
lose their nature, where an inflax of 
stragers mingles among the community : 
those who may soon remove their resi- 
dence are not entitled to such favours, - 
This subject might be continued "by ex- 
tracting those popular rules for anticipa- 
tion of events, which determine the ap- 
pearance—either in dreams, or reality— 
| of a certain person to another certain per- 
son—in order tbat a person may know 
what other person Fate bas ordained to 
be that person’s companion for lite.+But 
this is a seeret tod to be’ disclosed 
without farther consideration, as it in- 
volves———. But what 4t involyes must 
positively be deferred to a subsequent 
number of our work, 
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Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, Esq ; 
late of the ‘Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
By William Dunlap, Esq ; cowpose 1 prin- 
cipally from Personal Knowledge,and MSS 
left by Mr. Cooke. @ vols. 8r0.° Price 
#1 ts. Colburn, London, 1813: 
‘Biography is usually entertaining and 

almost always instructive: but ofiea good 
and bad are so equal in the character of 
the subject, that the preponderance of 
either can hardly be determined. Some 
men seem to be enslaved by great faults, 
almost as it were on purpose, that they 
should redeem themselves by great virtues: 
other men are all but perfect, did not cer- 
tain defects detract notoriously from their 
conspicuous good qualities. But there are 
not a few, the causes of whose mischances 
in life lie s0 open as to excite wonder that 
ever they should have hoped to avoid those 
consequences which inevitably attend such 
vices, 

There is something interesting in con- 
templating a man conscious of his defects, 
struggling against them. It is the first 
step on the road from vice, to virtue. 
Melaicholy is it when in spite of repeated 
—but not continued struggles, we see the 
individual gradually becoming weaker and 
weaker, his resolution fainter and fainter, 
his reluctance less and. less, till at length 
facile is the descending road !—habir 
becomes confirmed, and no sense of pro- 
priety, of duty, of self preservation, proves 
sufficient to repell present misery, and to 

revent the accessions of still greater suf- 
erings. Nor can we peruse without inte- 
rest, the history of a man, a known object 
of vice, —when we watch for those oppor- 
tunities of forsaking a bad habit, which ex- 
cite hope from change of scene, of com- 
pany, and of course of life; from seek- 
ing better modes of enjoyment, and devi- 
sing less objectionable means of gratiti- 
cation. But so it is, that the individual 
before us is the same in the country as in 
towo, in America as in England: con 
stantly aware of his failing, constantly 
forming determinations to amend, yet 
incessantly relapsing, and deterred not 
even by the approach of death itself, 

[t is satisfactory to know that the sinner 
is convicted oy his own authority. He 
kept journals—broken indeed, and with 
large intervals—in which we find him rea- 
soning, remonstrating, resolving, confes- 
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sing, vowing, abjuring, transgressing, and 
again repeating his transgression, by turns. 
Dr. Johnson has laid-it down as a maxim, 
«© Where there is shame, there may io 
time be virtue.”"—there may; yet-the in- 
stance of Cooke proves that something 
stronger much than shame is necessary to 
controul the accesses of vice ;—that shame 
may indeed lead a man to censure and 
reproach his indefensible conduct; but 
to forsake it, ta pursue a new course, to 
ensure a renovation of heart, and mind, 
and disposition, defies the utinost powers 
of the most pungent shame. Similar cha- 
racters are not rare; self-convicted they 
condemn themselves daily ; and daily they 
create new cause for self-condemnation. 
They are not confined to one vice, or to 
one line of life; all the passions ia their 
turn, triamph over prostrate humanity, oor 
can eminence of station, or ability, of 
rank, or profession, or any other consider - 
ation, effectuate reform. 


These volumes may advantageously re- 
view themselves, The author Mr. Dun- 
lap became acquainted with Mr. Cooke 
in his latter days in America, and having 
obtained his journals from his widow 
has been induced by friendship for the 
deceased, to arrange and publish them. 
Undoubtedly had the work originated in 
Britain, much of early anecdote might 
have been added; together with much more 
of the history of the English stage. Mr. 
Dunlap however, has executed his task 
respectably ; and displays a knowledge con- 
siderably exceeding that, we presume, of 
Americans, in general. 


This gentleman's sentiments are expres- 
sed in the following paragraph: 


This journal has more the air of confession 
than any of Cooke’s other diaries: he records the 
hours spent in drunkenness, and recurs to re- 
flections on the weakness of his conduct, 
making a disgusting medley of vileness and 
moralizing. He exclaims, with thousands in 
like circuinstances, when suffering brings un- 
availing repentance, ‘‘ every iuordinate cup 
is unbiessed, and the ingredient is a devil.” 
Iu a day ar two after, | find he again did not 
withdraw until about foor in the morning .” 
and the next day he lies in bed until six ia 
the evening, and then goes to the theatre to 
play. 

I would not dwell upon this part of Mr. 

Cooke’: life, if I did not hope that some one, 

not yet irretriew, bly lost and braufied, may be 

rescued from destruction, by the example here 

placed him, of noble taleuis petveried 
2 
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to the shame and destraction of the possessor. 
Let the youth, who takes delight in the fel- 
lowship he finds at some ** Kearney’s,” re- 
member, that with talents far superior to lis, 
Mr. Cooke could not, when he wished it, 
retrieve the moments he had mis-spent ; and 
let him fly the temptation, before habit has 
strengthened its charms, and weakened his 
power of resistance. 


Though in a great measure unavailing to 
himself, such reflection as the following may 
be serviceable to others. * A day, or anight, 
or both, consumed in conviviality (to speak 
softly), is often the occasion of many suc- 
ceeding days and nights being spent in the 
same manner. Few, when the mind is dis- 
sipete’, thoughts confused, nerves unstrung, 
and the whole frame weakened and agitated, 
can put a sudden stop to the Howing evil. 
To morrow I will return to my duty.’ To- 
morrow comes, and the ability to do well is 
lessened—and then to-morrow, aud to-mor- 
row, until some fortunate or unfortunate event 
closes the period. I will not, I cannot, at 
this time, touch upon the many instances, 
when a fatal conclusion, by this rash, un- 
thinking conduct, is put to fortune, repota- 
tion, and life.” 


This language has the air of penitence : 
it-is founded in a knowledge of the human 
heart. Not Jess is that we find ia another 
passage, where other means of delusion 
and temptation are alluded to, against 
which no caution can be sufficiently strong, 
nor any instance sufficiently repulsive. 


Having mentioned cards several times, as 
introduced at the mess, Mr. Cooke explaivs, 
by saying, that there was no ganrbling ; at the 
same time condemns himself for having 
wasted his time so fruitlessly. ** Jt will very 
little assist me in defending myself, to say, 
that l have frequently wasted my time in a 
much worse manner. When a man recon- 
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confidence can beplaecd in those persons who 
are in the habit of rendering themselves inca- 
pable of rational exertion? A crime commit- 
ted in this state is aggravated by the state 
itself, and in this light both moral and reli- 
gious law must view it. There have been 
many excellent arguments used against this 
beastly vice, and many exposures of its dread- 
ful tendency, but none more strong, pointed, 
and convincing, than the following short 
story, IL believe an oriental one. A young 
man was decreed, by fate, to commit one 
heinous crime. He was to have the choice of 
three; but inevitably must choose. It was. 
leftto him to make his election of parricide, 
incest, or drnnkenness. He chose the last, 


One would think this were part of a. 
sermon against drunkennness and gaming: 
unhappily like many other sermons its 
effect was lost on the sinner; and the 
man who could thus moralize, could also 
degrade himself, to a condition ‘* beneath 


these pages a lively and striking instance. 
Mr. Matthews, now anil {or some yeart a 
distinguished favourite with the London au- 
dience, at that time avery young man and 
actor, was a member of Daly's company, and 
lodged in the same house with Cooke. One 
night, after play and farce, in the latter 
Matthews having played Mordecai to Cooke’s 
Sir Archy, and to the satisfaction of the ve- 
teran, was invited by him to take supper in 
his room (éte-d-téle, and drink whiskey 
punch. This high honour was gratefully re- 
ceived and accepied by the young comedian, 
who anticipated both pleasure and imstruction 
from the society of the celebrated actor. Sup- 
per over, aud Cooke's spirits elevated, the 
fatigues of the evening were forgotten ; he 
was pleased with this young rs ara whose 
tongue, freed’ from all shackles by the saok- 
ing liquer, glibly poured forth those praises 


ciles himself to himself by making degrees of 
sin, he is in the utmost danger of advancing 
‘to, instead of receding from, the most abo- 


minable depravity. [tis a doubt with me, 


whether a gamester (here I take the word in 
its utmost latitude) or drunkard be the most 
vicious character, or the mostdangerous to 
society. The former, without deranging his 


faculties, exerts them all for the avowed pur-. 


oe of plundering every one he plays with, 
is dearest friends not excepted, if sucha 
wretch can have a friend ; and when, by su- 
perior villainy, or some unforeseen chance, he 
1s, in his turn, beggared, he is ready fitied for 
the most atrocious crimes, robbery, murder, 
or suicide. Drunkenness,: in addition to the 
‘high degree of wickedness aitached to it, has 
~ the melancholy and woeful defect of degrading 
the human beneath the brute creation, What 


| which Cooke's superior talents 
| One jog of whiskey punch was quickly 
'emptied, and while drinking the second, 
George Frederick, ia his turn, begins to com- 
mend young Matthews. 

‘« You are young, and want some oue to 
guide and advise you: take my word for. it, 
there is nothing like industry and sobriety— 
Mrs, Burns! Another jug of whiskey pasch, 
Mrs. Burns — you make it so good, Mrs. 
Burns, another jug.” 

Yes, Mister Cooke.” 

In our profession, my young friend, dis- 
sipation is too apt to be the bane of youth— 
Villainous company,” low company, Jeads 
them from studying their business and ae- 
quiring that knowledge which alone can make 
them respectable.” 

Thus he proceeded drinking and uttering 


got drunk, and committed the former two.” 


the brute creation ;"" of which we find in. 
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advice (not the less valuable because in oppo- 
sition to his own practice,) and assuring 
Matthews of his protection, instruction, and 
all his influence to forward his views, while 
the wkiskey punch, jug after jug, vanished, 
and with it all semblance of the virtues so 
eloquently praised. Though maddened by 
the fumes of the liquor, the chain of his ideas 
continued still uabroken, and he began a dis- 
sertation on the histrionic art, proceeding from 
first principles to a detail of the mode of ex- 
hibiting the passions, with a specimen of each 
by way of illustration. 

It is impossible to describe, but the reader 
may perhaps imagine, the ludicrous effect of 
this scene. ‘The power of the whiskey ope- 
rating in diametric opposition to the will on 
his strong and flexible features, produced con- 
tortions and distortions, of which he was in- 
sensible, while Matthews sat gazing with 
astonishment, and at times in an agony, from 
the effort to restrain his risible faculties; but 
to add to his torture, Cooke began to question 
him, after each ‘‘ horrible face,” as to the 
meaning of it, or the passion expressed. 
Matthews, totally in the dark as to Cooke’s 
meaning, made every possible mistake; and 
when set right by Cooke excused himself by 
charging his stupidity on the whiskey. 

There—what's that?” 

«* Very fine, Sir.” 

Bat what is it?” 

«« Omanger—dnger, to be sore.” 

*© To be sure you're a blockhead—Fear, 
fear, Sir!” 

Bat when the actor, after making a hideous 
face, compounded of satanic malignity and the 
brutal leering of a drunken satyr, told his 
pupil that ¢hat that was Love, poor Matthews 
could resist no longer, but roared with con- 
vulsive laaghter. 

Cooke was surprized and — at this 
radeness in his young guest, but Matthews 
had address enough to pacify him. 

Mistress Burns, in the mean time, had 
protested against making any more whiskey 

unch, and had brought up the last jug, apon 


ooke’s solemn proniise that he would ask for © 


no more. The jug is finished ; and Matthews, 
heartily tired, thinks he shall escape from his 
tormentor, and makes a move to go. 

‘* Not yet, my deat boy, one jug niore.” 

*€ very late, Sir.” 

** Only one more.” 

«« Mistress Burns will not let us have it.” 

*€ Wo'nt she? I'll shew you that pre- 
sently.” 
_ Cooke thunders with his foot, and voci- 
ferates repeatedly, ‘* Mistress Burns!” At 
Jength honest Ss. Burns, who had got to 
bed, in hopes of rest, in the chamber inime- 
diately under them, answers, 


What is it you want, Mister Cooke?” 
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Another jug of whiskey punch, Mistress 
Burns,” 

‘« Indeed, but you can have no more, 
Mister Cooke.” 

** Indeed but I will, Mistress Burns.” 

«*« Remember your promise, Mister Cooke.” 

** Another jug of punch, Mistress Burns.” 

“« Indeed, and 1 will not get out of m 
own bed any more at all, Mister Cooke, au 
so there’s an end of it!” ; 

‘* We'll see that, Mistress Burns.” 

When, to Matthews’s further astonish- 
ment, he seized the jug and smashed it on the 
floor over the head of Mistress Burns, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Do you hear that, Mistress 
Burns?’ 

*€ Yes 1 do, Mister Cooke.” 

He then proceeded to break the chairs, one 
by one, after each other, exclaiming, ‘‘ Do 
you hear that, Mistress Burns?” and receiving 
in reply, 

«© Yes [ do, Mister Cooke, and you'll be 
very sorry for it to-morrow, so you will.” 


He then opened the window, and very de- 
liberately proceeded to throw the looking- 
glasses into the street, and the fragments of 
broken tables ahd chairs. Matthews had 
made several attempts to go, and had been 
detained by Cooke: he now ventured some- 
thing like an expostulation; on which his 
Mentor ofdered bim out of his apartinent, 
and threw the candle and candlestick, after 
hun. Matthews, having departed, the 
wretched man sallied out, and was brought 
home next day, beaten and deformed with 
bruises. 

The disgrace attending the notoriety of 
this tfansaction, drove him on to further mad 
intemperance : the stage was abandoned, and 
‘in a fit of dronkenness and despair, he en- 
listed as a private, in a regiment destined for 
the West-ludies. 

To the West-Indies, however, he did 
not go: a fit of sickness, as might be ex- 
pected; quickly took place, and he re- 
mained in England for more than a year, 
altogether lost. . 


A séries of imptodencies, 


more of Tess 
Sac similes of this rehearsal led Cooke from 
place to place, into sickness, into prison. 
Compassion obtains his discharge from 
the ranks; from confinement for debt ; 
—manayement decoys him across the At- 
lantic, and management ensures his depar- 


ture. Here a new.world opens; and here 
it might be hoped, if within the power of 
repentance, Cooke might begin a new 
life. But, the old fits return; admo- 
nition proves useless; his attachment to 
his vice enfeebles his powers; he gradu- 


| ally but rapidly loses his strength, and at 
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Jength falls a victim to intemperance. 
March 25th 1812. 


Cooke was born in Westminster, April 
37th.1756, His father was “ a dashing 
officer; who left his mother a widow, 
in straitened circumstances, when be was 
very young. She went to Berwick -on 
Tweed to reside, taking our hero: with 
her. His mind in early youth, was strongly 
bent to the theatre; and not being able to 
“* raise the wind,” he to obtain a sight of 
Macbeth furtively, hid himself in the 
thunder barrel; and ‘* when the witches 
entered, midst flames of rosin, the thun- 
der bell rang, the barrel received its impe- 
tus, and away rolled George Frederick, 
with his ponderous companions” four- 
and-twenty pounder cannon balls, bearing 
the commission of the property-man to 
make a most tremendous report. Cooke 
was placed apprentice to a printer at Ber- 
wick ; but instead of being converted by 
the devils his companions, he contrived 
to deprave their manners, and associated 
them in the performance of his private 
theatricals. — 


This could not long continue. The con- 
stables were called in to act their parts. 
Cooke’s indentures were broken, and 
himself dismissed. Other efforts appear 
to have been made to divert his mind 
from the turn it had taken; he was tried 


‘in the navy, .and went. to Holland; to no 


effect. At length he assumed the sock 
and buskin in a strolling company. To 
what popularity he afterwards arrived, we 
‘need not say. The metropolis was his 
friend beyond the extent even of John 
Bull's good-nature ; and after having en- 
joyed the public patronage, and obtain- 
-ed a considerable income, his conduct 


proved unbearable; he interrupted the 


business of the theatre, he became the 
terror of the managers, he was suffered 
to sink into. a second rate, and at length 
was dismissed into oblivion. 


Tt was in one of these vacancies when 
‘Cook had no engagement, or recollected 
none that he hed, he was met with at Li- 
verpool by Mr. Cooper, a manager of 


- American theatres, After a while, a bar- 


gain was struck; and by good -fortune 
combined with masterly manceuvres, 


-€ooke was conveyed on board a vessel, 


which sailed that morning for the Trans- 
atlantic States. ‘Whether it was the first 


time he had visited those states, it is not 
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easy to say :—when intoxicated he would 
relate how he had assisted in storming 
Bunker’s-hill ; and in other feats of arms 
adverse tothe Americans. But who could 
credit the assertions of a madman? On 
this visit, however, thronghout the Ame- 
rican towns, where rumour had report- 
ed his powers, without stating all his pro- 
pensities, his popularity was astonishing. 
The effects of it are thus described by his 
friend Mr. Dunlap 


After breakfast, on the morning of Saturday, 
walking past the theatre, I witnessed one of 
the scenes which daily took place in conse- 
quence of the attractions of the great actor. A 
throng of servants, porters, &c. surrounded 
and pressed upon the door ; those nearest the 
box-office anxiously endeavouring to maintain 
the advar.tage their patience and perseverance 
had gained, and those behind sturdily pushing 
to gain the same enviable situation. At this 
moment a brawney fellow elbowed his way 
from the crowd, and issued with a triumphant 
air, his face flushed, and his clothes disorder- 
ed. An acquaintance met him with, 


«* Well, Chailey! did you get one ?” 

** And to be sure I did.” 

«© What box, Charley?” 

*« My old box, No. 3. Don’t I get it aitch 
time?” 

‘* And were you up all night again?” 

** To be sure I was. Don't you see my 
night-cap?” and Charley, with an air of exe 
ultation, took a hankerchief from about his 
brows, saying, as he went off, ** Don't I get 
ten dollars, you tief, and my lodging found me 
for nothing?” 

Such was the eagerness to get seats, that 
these sturdy blackguards were paid from six 
to ten dollars for securing a box ; and to make 
sure of the prize, the stone steps in front of 
the theatre were occupied all night, that the 
place nearest the door might be secured in 
readiness for its opening at ten o'clock the 
next day. 

This was carried so far, that I have seen 
men sitting at the theaue door, eating their 
dinner, who had taken their post on Sunday 
morning, with a determination of remaining 
there all day on Sunday, and all Sunday night, 
to be ready for the opening of the door on 
Monday morning. 


We did not know that the Americans 
liad carried their rage for theatrical amuse- 
ments to so great a height. Our readers will 
draw their own inferences from the fact. 
Tt seems to mark a state of society, differing 
essentially from that which prevailed some 
yearsago. What mighthave been thought 
of it before the revolution, may be more 
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readily conceived than described. Such 
however, was the good fortune of Cooke ! 

It might be thought that now “ Ri- 
chard was himself again ;" and so he was ; 
—in madness and intoxication! — Yet 
even this was over-ruled to effect some 
good. ‘The instance of his reheving ‘* a 
poor woman, a widow with several chil- 
dren, supported by her industry, who is 
incapacitated by sickness from making 
those exertions, on which the usual sub- 
sistence of the fimily depends’ — to 
whose single room, in which he had ob- 


tained refage during a night of drunken 
folly, —where he found in the depth of 
an uncommonly hard winter, a harder | 
and still colder beart, had sent its brutal | 
and drunken ministers to tear away the | 
curtains from the bed of the sick sufferer, | 
and the blanket from the victim of penury — 
and neglect”—shall not pass unpraised. 
What a world had Cooke beheld !—His 
opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
first impressions entigle his opinion to res- 
pect ; and for that reason we add another 
extract to our account of a work, which has 
exceeded what we first intended. 


—Looked again into the novel; drank tea, 
took a short walk, supped between nine ond 
ten, and ran through the novel, three volumes, 
I cannot much commend either the manner 
or matter of it; in some passages | found it 
exceptionable—I often reprove myself for 
looking into a first volume of these too ge- 
nerally idle productions, as curiosity, however 
bad they are, generally impels me to pursue 
them to the end.—In my humble opinion, a 
licenser is as necessary for a circulating library, 
as for dramatic productions intended for re- 

resentation, especially when it is considered 

ow young people, especially girls, ofien pro- 
cure, and sometimes in a secret manner, books 
of so evil a tendency, that not only their time 
is so shamefully wasted, but their morals and 
manners tainted and warped for the remainder 
of their lives—I am firmly of opinion, that 
many females owe the loss of reputation to the 
insinuating, seductive, and pervicious publi- 
cations too ofien found in those dangerous 
seminaries.” 

*,* This is one of those works which 
the old country has derived from the li- 
terary Jabour of the new country. It 
proves the action of curiosity on the pub- 
lic mind in America, with a force at least 
equal. to its action on the public mind in 
Britain: connected with preceding ex- 
tracts it seems to mark a disposition to 
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Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations 
made in that Country, during ‘the Years 
1809, and 1810. By W. H. Thompson, 
Esq. Qto. Pp. 234. Price £1116. 6d. 
Colburn, London; 1813. 


Letters from the Mediterranean; contain- 
ing a Civil an! Political Account of Sicily, 
Tripoly, Tanis, and Malta, &c. By_E. 
Blaquiere, Esq. 8¥0, 2 vols. Price £1 85. 
Colburn, London, 1813. 


Cause and effect though essentially 
distinct originally, yet after a while, fre- 
quently become inseparable to the eye of 
observers. Nay more, it not séldom hap- 
pens that they seem to change places, and 
the influence of one is plausibly attributed 
to the other. In that case it becomes almost 
impossible to obtain just notions of the ac« 
tual state of things; what is undeniable, 
and even obvious, may be truly described, 
yet very imperfectly accounted for, Or 
perhaps it may be erroneously accounted 
for, and that without further imputation 
on the character of the person failing in 
the attempt, than mistaking effect for 
cause, or cause for effect. 

We believe this is not uncommon 
among travellers whose opportunities al- 
low them to obtain a partial view enly of 
the science, and the mechanism of governs 


“ment in the countries they visit. Nothing 


is easier than to say ‘* a bad government 
makes a bad people ;’’ but how is it, that 
the converse of the proposition escapes 
notice—a bad people makes a bad govern- 
ment? Do all bad things emanate from 
above, and none from below? Are rulers 
in no sense the representatives, or abstract 
of those they govern, possessing the same 
dispositions, marked by the same vices, 
engaged in the same pursuits, and only 
differing from their subjects, in a slight 
degree of refinement, or a certain air of 
elegance thrown over their general deport 
ment and conduct ? No; 

. In barbarous times, were not the lower 
classes as ready to promote occasions of 
quarrel, and to seek a livelihood by means 
of war,-as the men at arms could be? 
Were the knights or the barons more 
boisterous, or more predatory, than their 
retainers? Certainly not. Is it imposs 
ble, that the severities of governors shoul 
sometimes originate. in the tricks, th 


excess in the American character ; which evasions,..the hypoctisies, of . their peo 


deserves notice. ~~ . 
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ple? Or is it true, without exception, 
that the absence of national ardour inevit- 
abiy and exclusively results from oppres- 
sion by superiors ; thatthe sacred fire of 
patriotism, did burn, but it has been ex- 
tinguished by the violence of the great ; 
the people were virtuous, but these have 
made them vicious; (hey were honest and 
upright, loyal, humane, beneficent—but, 
with a thousand other virtues, all has been 
stifled and destroyed by their sovereigns ? 

In the case of conquered countries, 
this may in great part be true. The intru- 
ders study to maintain themselves by cor- 
ruption. by intrigue, by duplicity, by 
Severity ; nor do they stop short of vio» 
lence. But, after a few geucrations, the 
ee of these men of biood become so 
ar naturalized to the country, and alive 
to its interests as to desire its welfare, and 
to make common cause in supporting and 
vindicating its privileges. Nay, perhaps 
they do more; they establish laws and 
inst:tutions, unequivocally intended to 
benefit the people, to ensure their support 
on the easiest terms;—after a lapse of 
ages times change; that proves to be bur- 
densome, which: was originally beneficial ; 
and forgettul of the advantages enjoyed 
centuries ago, the present generation com- 
plains, not without cause, but under a 
mistake of the real cause; and instead of 
blaming their forefathers who solicited 
such and such regulations as favours, they 
calumniate their present governors, who 
may find it much easier to detect the evil 
than to correct its consequences, or to 
substitute another chain of policy, with- 
out leaving many important links of the 
former unbroken. 

Let us not be misunderstood as saying, 
that in no case are the people disgraced 
and deteriorated by the bad government 
under which they live. Very firmly do 
we believe that profligate Statesmen, to 
answer their own purposes promote false 
views and pernicious objects among the 
people ; they lead them astray as really as 
demagogues, themselves, and with much 
the same intent, though in a different 
path. The danger to the misled may be 
equal, as the difficulty may be equal of 
returning ; but in general, an abandoned 
government acts more slowly and progres- 
sively ; a demagogue acts more suddenly 
and rapidly ; he cannot wait to take ad- 
vantage of events ; but must seize oppor- 


tunity, and time by the forelock, 


Mr. Thompson on Sicily, &c. 
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To provide for the support of the peo- 
ple at the lowest rate, has been deemed 
the very essence of poiitical wisdom. en- 
act therefore restrictive statutes ; cause the 
product of the harvest to be surveyed and 
calculated every year, and supply the pub- 
lic granaries as hoards of reserve, in the 
first insiance:—this sounds well; nay, 
possibly it might prove exceedingly salu- 
tary in a small hamlet :—look at Siciy for 
a proof of its consequences, in reference 
to a whole people. What inducements 
have the farmers to exert themselves in 
raising what may never be wanted?) And 
to suppose that the pre-emption of the 
public is a right that can be exercised 
without oppression, as in the case of that 
island, is to describe the Sicilians as rather 
angels than men. 

That the actual state of Sicily calls for 
improvement, cau be denied by no one 
who possesses the slightest intormation 
but how to ensure that desirable pe | 
without putting too gauch to hazard, ig 
the question. And on whom docs the 
duty properly fall? That the roads 
throughout the island, and almost all the 
communications, are infamous, is readily 
acknowledged; but far are we from wishe 
ing to see British capital employed in 
amending them. 

There is a disposition in our countrys 
men to wis every country as flourisni 
as their own; as well cultivated, as indus 
trious, as active, as lively and stirring, 
None can desire to repress this disposition j 
but we humbly conceive that these bles. 
sings have been the work of ages among 
ourselves, and cannot in a moment be coms 
municated to others. They must be pre 
pared for them, before they can enjoy 
them. Otherwise they wili mar them, as 
France marred the principles of libers 
ty, and failed in her endeavours to 
establish them, The reason is notorious: 
they were not understood, and the people 
were not previously prepared to distinguish 
and enjoy them. 

Weare mistaken also, if it be not a 
case of great delicacy for one nation o8 
government to assume the office of core 
reciting the evils attributed to another. 
The pretence of purposing to ameliorate 
the condition of a people is easily raised, 
and may be vehemently supported; but it 
is a pretence that never can be wanting in 
a tyrant. 

t was to improve the condition of the 
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Poles, that the first great combination of 
Jacobinism in modern times, undertook 
the partition of unhappy Poland ;—and 
well has it prospered in their hands! It 
was to overturn tyranny, to subvert the 
throne and the aliar,-—odious institutions ! 
that the Jacobin club promised its support 
to every nation that stood forward to expel 
its governors. The Low Countries were 
to be rendered the seat of happiness, by 
becoming the seat of liberty, French 
liberty! Holland with its connectious were 
conquered into miraculous improvements ; 
and blessings without number,—but, hap- 
pily, not without end, were promised to 
the creduious Batavians by the regenerators 
of their natiou. 

When Buonaparté ventured to delude 
Spain it was under the pretext that he 
intended to renovate it entirely, —to 
revive it from its ashes, and to infuse 
a new life into it.— Who believed 
him: Does he not now wish that he had 
left that nation to revive itself, to awake 
from its ‘orpid state in its own time and 
way? Heentered the country under friend- 
ly professions: he ended by dethroning 
its king, and despoiling its people’ That 
nations may see occasion to reform and 
re-invigorate their public establishments, 
no Briton will attempt to deny: but that 
a foreign power should stand forward in 
effveting-a change, is, we presume, neither 
more nor Jess, than the leading principle 
of the jacobin club, to which France 
owes all her external miseries. Whatever 
has-been done by the British ia Sicily, 
has been deferred till the paramount prin- 
ciple of self-defence, demanded proceed- 
ings, too loudly to be any lonyer mis- 
understood or postponed. 

If we may believe ove of the writers, 
whose volumes, are under onr eye (Mr. 
Blaquiere), the whole of Sicily cried out 
on our long endurance, and thought the 
worse of oar spirit and prudence which 
did not cut the matter short by direct ex- 
ercise of the power plaved in our hands 
by events. We rather infer, that the evi- 
dent reluctance under which the British 
goverament decided, did it honour; and 
that any.gpssible imputation of rashness 
must ha¥e proved eventually, infinitely 
worse ‘policy, than a little too long pro- 
tracted patience. 

Besides the general principle of good 
faith between nations, there ought to be 
ip foreigners, a consciousness of thejr 
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inability to form a correct judgment on 
the real characters of pariizans, those 
who clamour for reform, and those who 
think it unnecessary :—on the real charac- 
ters also of principal personages who oc- 
cupy prominent situations in the state. 
In regard to Sicily this difficulty is striking, 
if Mr. Thompson may be credited. He 
describes the Queen in terms more than 
gentle, even amiable; while Mr. Bla- 
quiere considers her as a public nuisance. 

That the king was not by character oF 
education the leading man in his domi- 
nions, has been notorious from the mo- 
ment he ascended the throne. Not des- 
titute of abilities, nor of spirit,—those 
who governed his kingdom when he was 
young, found it convenient to allow him 
to follow his sports, while they reigned. 
Hence his habits were not those of dili- 
gence in his office, aad hence the private. 
gentleman almost forgot that ie was the 
king of a people towards whom he had 
duties to discharge. The queen was in fact 
the ruler.. 


We contrast these gentlemen's accounts, 
placing the favourable view first. 


No one has been more severely censured 
than the Queen of Sicily; and, in many 
instanees, [ think unjustly. —She has 
through life been a most kind, affectionate 
mother, and thoroughly attached to her chil- 
dren; and whatever her condact may have 
been asa wile, sheat least pays every outward 
matk of respect and attention to her husband. 
{ do not think it fair to deprive ber Majesty 
of every claim to virtue, because ill-natuted 
anecdotes of her have been circulated ; many 
of which, pernaps, are greatly exaggerated. 

The Queen 1s generous in the extreme; 
nay, she even gives away what is absolutely 
necessary for her own support: she leads a 
retired life, pays great attention to public afs 
fairs, and has been strongly accused and sis- 
pected of attachment to the French cause: 
but I do not believe this. ‘There certainly 
was a constant intercourse between Palermo 
and Naples: couriets were often arriving; 
and her Majesty was greatly to blame in not 
making our Minister acquainted with their 
contents, as it had a suspicious appearance ; 
but from all I could tearn on the subject, this 
correspondence was merely kept up with her 
partizans at Naples, men wto were once her 
sabjecis, and might, ftom attachment, be in- 
clined to favour her interests. 

The Queen certainly possesses one great 
fault; it is, an extreme regard for the Neapo- 
and love for to which she 
makes every thing secondary. 
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The Queen has been accused of great in- 
justice, and great inhumanity; and | have 
heard many auecdotes to prove it. To coun- 
terbalance them, I can only say, that I know 
many instances where the Queen bas shewn 
great attachment to her friends, and disin- 
terested generosity to those who wanted her 
assistance. I am not equal to the vindicating 
her character from the imputation of severity 
and occasional injustice, because I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with all the circam- 
stances of her life ; but from what I do know, 
T think it more than probabie her faults have 
been greatly exaggerated. Atall events, it is 

unforiunate we have been such severe judges ; 

tor it has prejudiced her against Englishmen : 
she thinks we all dislike her; and I know an 
instance where she expressed this sentiment 
openly. 

I am almost certain, that any one who has 
had the same opportunity of seeing her, and 
who allowed himself to be unprejudiced by 
report, would form the same opinion as 
myself; and whatever the world may say, I 
shall always think, though her Majesty may 
have erred, may have acted with severity, per- 
haps with opparent injustice, yer that the 
many amiable qualities, | know she possesses, 
tend, in my opinion, and I hope will iu that 
of many others, to counterbalance the unau- 
theaticated anecdotes related of her by her 
enemies, We are all liable to commit error , 
and we should endeavour to judge others with 
the same impartiality with which we would 
wish to be judged. 1 have endeavoured to act 
thus, and am only sorry I cannot do her Ma. 
jesty more complete justice, by being more 
intimately acquainted with her character and 
actions. 


Mr. Blaquiere relates anecdotes, alto- 
gether inconsistent with these hopeful 
sentiments. He says, 


It would be to betray 2 want of regard to 
the interests of our own country, if I was to 
omit a well authenticated circumstance con- 
nected with the expedition of Murat in this 
year; it is, thata great number of fishermen 
and other individuals were inthe pay of a 
certain party, for the purpose of joining the 
enemies of its credulous benefacior iu the 
event of their landing with any force: it re- 
mains for the violators of public faith and 
private virtue to answer, at the barof Heaven, 
for a conduct so flagitions. 

On the failure of Murat's plans, Lord Am- 
herst and Sir John Siuart hoped that a joint 
representation to the court upon the great 
impolicy of the proposed taxation might be 
successful; but what were their feelings and 
surprize when, instead of obtaining the repeal 
of the decree, the British merchants, contrary 
to the faith of the most solemn treaties, were 


called upon, and obliged to pay the tax also. 
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_ It was in the midst of these transactions, 
and while an incessant correspondence was 
kept up with the enemy, that our embassador 
departed for England, leaving Mr. Douglas as 
secretary of legation, and Mr. Fagan, the 
consul general, to fight the future diplomatic 
battles in the best way they could. 

Many of the first merchants in Messina 
having been gained over, a constant commu- 
nication was kept up with Naples and the 
opposite shore, and, as appeared afterwards a 
most systematic plan formed by the mal- 
contents (amongst whom were several priests 
and Neapolitan ollicers of the first rank, pat- 
ticularly the Colonels Infante and Filippo, 
Captain Pandolfi, and many others, who held 
situations of great responsibility in the Sicilian 
naval and military departments,) to give up 
the citadel, forts, and English shipping to the 
enemy, who were to send an expedition from 
Naples and other places for the purpose of co- 
operating with the traitors ; fortunately for us 
the whole plot was revealed by one of the 
party, towards the middle of December, upon 
which, a scene of treason, pertidy, and pre- 
meditated assassination came to light, worthy 
of the days of Catiline and Catherine de 
Medicis. 

While at Messina, a few months ago, I 
was positively informed that ihe correspon- 
dence between Buonapatte and Murat, and a 
certain party in this island, has been regular/y 
intercepted during tle Just two years; but 
the most singular fact connected with this 
circumstance is, that instead of putting an 
end to such an intercourse, fac similes were 
only taken, and the originals forwarded to 
their destination. The seal and motto used 
by the French Ruler and its partizans would 
serve fora better cause, it consists of alyre, ta 
which is added the motto of ‘* Nous sommes 
d’accord.” 

It was very well known to the commander 
of our forces at Messina, of the whole plot 
having originated in a very high quarter, and 
been closely connected with a determination, 
not ouly to sacrifice the British army, but to 
deliver Sicily up to the French. 

Confident in their hopes of certain assistance 
from Toulon, the whole of the Neapolitans, 
above thirty thousand, including troops and 
others, were organized for the execution of a 
particular enterprize: a general officer, re- 
markable for his revolutionary spirit, is said to 
have been emplosed to prepare the galley slaves 
(a favourite species of force with certain per- 
sons,) in order that, on the appointed day, 
they might perform their part of the intended 
tragedy. ‘The most singular part of this 
famous scheme remains to be communicated ; 
a guillotine was constructed upoo an improved 
plan, which could take off five heads at 
once!!! Fifty of the principal nobility are 
noted to have been destined as thé first victims 
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of this more than Robespierian machine ; 
among others, the families of all those barons 
who had signed the representation against the 
one per cent tax; or, in fact, any who had 
betrayed the smallest degree of patriotisua or 
octaadiadet to England. Nor is there any 
doubt, if attempted to be put in execu- 
tion, but that another St. Barthoiemew 
would have marked the page of Sicilian his- 
tory. Every thing being prepared, and the 
very hour fixed, on which the ministers of 
death were to execute tbeir orders upon the 
defenceless inhabitants of Palermo, the mercy 
of Heaven was manifested, in a singular de- 
gree, to the people of Sicily and ourselves. 
The Marquis of C———, to whom the secret 
had been confided, it is not known by whom, 
recognized, before it was too late, the obliga- 
tions of religion and humanity: there was not 
a moment to be lost; putting on the robes of 
his high office, and assuming the habit of a 
mouk over them, he hastened to the hotel of 
Lord William Bentinck, and being intro- 
duced to his stady, communicated the horrible 
trath, in a manner the most affecting, and 
concluded by throwing off the outer garment, 
which instantly discovered to the Minister, 
that he was not the dupe of an idle artifice. — 
No sooner had the business been revealed, 
but every precaution that could be taken, was, 
of course, adopted, and early next day our 
embassador determined to bring the troops, 
6,000 of which had been already embarked 
on board the transports, at Milazo, round to 
the capital. It would be difficult to describe 
the sensation created amongst the people b 
the foregoing discovery. A general presenti- 
ment had inspired aif-diaes of the commu- 
nity with alarm for some weeks; and this 
was amaziogly increased by our unaccounta- 
ble delay, in not bringing a body of troops to 
the capital. So strong was the conviction of 
the premeditated plan, that numbers of th: 
Sicilians had even provided themselves with 
arms, which they kept in constant readiness. 
The public mind continued in an inexpressi- 
ble state of perturbation, till the anxiously 
wished for arrival of our troops; this joyful 
event took place about the 7th of February : 
they were received by the whole population of 
Palermo, which assembled on the Marino for 
that purpose ; every individual, whether noble 
or plebeian, felt that sort of pleasure at the 
sight, which a man who had been condemned 
to death would on hearing his reprieve an- 
nounced. 

Her Sicilian Majesty, tired of state affairs, 
had withdrawn, in the early part of January, 
from the royal palace at Palermo, to a house 
half way on the road to Mon Reale, a few 
miles from Palermo. The transactions at this 
residence soon proved that her removal did not 
in the least diminish that great influence 


hitherto praetised by her Majesty. The com- 
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munication with Murat was more active than 
ever; I have myself known couriers to em- 
bark at the mole of Palermo for Naples ; se- 
veral officers, natives of that kingdom, ten- 
dered their resignation, pretending that they 
wished to return to their own country; 
amongst the rest, a person, by the name of 
Simoneschi, departed from the capital in Fe- 
brnary, charged with very important dis- 
patches; in the course of the same month, a 
person was landed from a boat near Cefala, 
and soon after taken, upon exe of being 
a spy, by the people; several large packets 
were found on him, which were seized, and, 
together with himself, sent under an escort to 
Messina. The latter cireamstance was soon 
made public, and excited a most powerful 
sensation, particularly when it was found that 
he had come from the head of the Neapolitan 
government, and that all his papers were ad- 
dressed to the highest authorities in this 
island. 


We leave this history to the judgment 
of our readers. The lamentations of the 
Moniteur on the demission of the queen 
from the island, and her voyage to the 
Dardanelles, afford proof enough of a 
sympathy between her and the Corsican 
tyrant. A truly noble pair! 

But not her Majesty only, other Sicilian 
ladies, and indeed the sex generally, are 
vindicated by Mr. Thompson, from asper- 
sions cast on them by, it seems, superfi- 
cial observers. We are willing to grant, 
that foreign manners allow an air of greater 
freedoms, than truly virtuous British prin- 
ciples tolerate in women ; and that much 
which shocks the eye in Sicily is not really 
guilt. We believe too, that personifica- 
tion by substitute is co frequent, that it 
might almost be called customary ; 

Whence hapless Monsieur much complains at 

Paris, 

Of wrongs from Duchesses, and Lady Marys- 

But facts known to us, will not allow 
us to congratulate the sex of Sicily, (or 
Italy), on its virtue; and indeed Mr. T. 
acknowledges too much, to forbid in- 
ferences of considerably more. Let us 
hear bis opinion. 

The education of the women is much su- 
perior to that of the men; indeed, 1 think, 
excellent; and notwithstanding I know how 
contrary it is to general opinion, I think it 
infinitely better than our own. 

In advancing this, I must be understood to 
mean as to its effects, not its consequences. I 
am well aware that a perfectly virtuous 
woman, ignorant even of the name of vice, is 
more liable to be led into error than one who 
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by education has been taught to be.on her 
guard against it. Innocent herself, she thinks 
others equally so; and such a character will 
not do to pass through the world —more shame 
to us that it will not! 

In Sicily, girls are placed at a very early age 
for education ia convents, which differ in ex- 
pence according to the rank of the person ad- 
mitted, bat which are al] the same in prin- 
ciple. Here every thing that surrounds a 
young person is good and virtuous: she has 
no intercourse with the world, at least she is 
exeluded from the vicious part of it; vorcan 
any one have access to her excepting her own 
family. Her whole life is of such a nature as 
to make her virtuous: it is scarcely possible an 
improper sentiment can enter her mind, 

Early tising, and early retirement to rest, 
give her healih and cheerfulness: the duties 
belonging to the Catholic religion give her 
habits of temperance and forbearance; her 
time is constantly employed, and her amuse- 
ments are innocent. She is not allowed to 
visit her friends more than once or twice a 
year; and even then she must receive por- 
mission. At these vimes she is always with 
her mother; if not, with some governess, 
who never leases her uaguarded. She is never 
left alone in mixed societies, nor early iutro- 
duced into them ; and she is taughy every ac- 
complishinent, if not to perfection, at least so 
as to render her an intelligent, amiable, and 
agteeable companion. 

I cannot imagine anv thing more virtuous, 
mere iuocent, thana young woman who has 
been thus educated, leaving her convent to 
return to her friends. 

| have no doybt that my readers will think 
my descriptiou etroneous, because they have 
been accusiomed to hear exaggerated pictures 
of Italian morals, and because the mauners of 
the married women do not cvincide with this 
account ; but L con explain this in a way 
which, I hope, «will prove satisfactory. 

The moment a Sicilian lady is arrived at 
the age when she can be married, her family 
(if suela is their inteation) loak out for sowe 
suitable match io rank and fortune: the pa- 
rents coysult, and the parties themselves are 
married, before they have had time to become 
acquainted with each other, 

bouh parties were equally aaviable, 
equally virtuous, this might net be of much 
consequence : love and esteem, in that ease, 
might follow after marriage ; but where vir- 
tue and vice meet together, the consequence 
is inevitable. ‘The pursuits of the husband 
are igcompatible with those of the wife: he 
takes no pains to gain her affections, or stndy 
her disposition: she becomes disgusted, and 
fiading some other persou, of roore refined 
manners, who treats her with kindness, deli- 
cacy, and affection, she chooses him for her 
lover, and thisjks herself excused by the ex- 
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ample of others, and the conduct of her huss 
band : and I mast think, if conjugal infidelit 
is ever capable of an excuse, it is under suc 
circumstances, 

We allow, with pleasure, that there 
are many exceptions to this state of degra- 
dation: may they increase a thousand 
fold!—but to what degree, or extent, a 
young woman is taught under conventual 
management, to render home DELIGHT- 
FUL To her husband, we have hitherto 
been too unfortunate in our attempts to 
discover, or too stupid to comprebend, 
Mr. B's representation differs tote ccelo 
from that of Mr. Thompson. 

Having said so much concerning the la- 
dies, what report can we make on the 
other sex? Mr. Thompson has told us, 
that their education is inferior to that 
bestowed on the young women ;—his 
statements demonstrate that the first prin- 
ciple of domestic happiness and national 
virtue is foreign from the subjects of their 
contemplation ; while the nature of their 
attachments implies mutuality and gene- 
rality of crime. To this we must. be 
allowed to add, that when those who 
should be exemplary men, can condescend 
to ‘* make mookies of themselves” (our 
gallic friends must excuse us),—-we leave it 
as a point to be mooted between Demo- 
critus and Heraclitus, whether they ought 
to be cousidered as most properly, the 
subjects of incessant laughter, or of per- 
petual lamentation. - 

What said our Nelson of Sicilian (and 
Neapolitan) revellings ?— 

What was the character ne gave of the 
officers ; of those who should most espe- 
cially have furnished proofs of loyalty, and 
devotion to their king and country, being 
bound to it by the sanctions of oathsand 
honour? What did not Nelson himself 
suffer in his charaeter, reputation and 
energy, by his inconsiderate and un- 
— dilatoriness at Palermo! Was he 

is own mau after it? Was he not the 
subject of incessant censure among his 
officers and people, as well as of honest 
Trowbridge’s most friendly admonitions ? 
Mr. Thompson relates that, 


During my residence at Palermo the Car- 
nival took place, and though in some respects 
disappointed, yet still I derived considerable 
amusement from it. The pleasures of the 
lower classes of people, during the time it 
lasts, consist chiefly in masking, and thus 
parading the streets, doing nothing, and ina 
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degree of liberty which thev do nat possess at 
other periods. “The pits of the theatres are 
open to them gratis; ail the seats are taken 
out, and where the orchestra generally is, ate 
steps to the stage, on which are placed guards 
to prevent any person going on it, ull the 
ballet, which is in general given by the nobi- 
lity, is finished, 

This is performed at the Theatre San Ca- 
rolina: and ihe first that was given was a 
pantomime, The royal family were all pre- 
sent. Lhe Prince Catolico was in the cha- 
racier of a SHEW-MAN, wilh a darge col.ection 
of wild beasts. We was carried ina sedan 
chair, covered with superb gilding; on the 
top of which sat the Count San Martino in 
the character of a wild man: the lavier was 
inimitably well dressed. Very large dogs were 
covered with skins, or painted so as to. repre- 
set different wild beasts; and the ballet was 
performed by young noblemen, dressed in the 
most supers manner. The Sicilians possess 
very great taste in their mode of dressing. At 
the conclusion of the dance, a bird, with 
some complimentary verses ip bis mouih, was 
so fastened to a wire as to be drawa up to the 
King’s box; which ended the amusement, 
The other pantomime was performed at the 
same theatre, 

The Princess Paterno, the Duchess San 
Giovanni, and Madame Minutelo, personated 
the three daughters of Aitalanta, King of 
Mauritania. The Prince Catolico tock this 
part, and a Neapolitan officer in the Guards, 
called Pignatelli, a remarkably well-made 
man, Ph ah that of Hereules. ‘The pan- 
tomime was extremely well executed. Her- 
cules, to shew his strength, threw all the no- 
blemen who represented the guards of the 
King Busiris over his shoulders, At the end 
of the piece all the gentlemen formed a circle, 
bending down their heads, and closing their 
arms together, so as to furm a complete plat- 
form, on which Hercules leaped ; by whieh 
he was enabled to reach the Queeu’s box ; to 
whpm he presented a basket coutaining the 
golden apples. 

We have no objection to compliments 
addressed to royal power, or to all-sub- 
duing beauty ; but we must be allowed to 


enquire what was the condition of the | 


state, at that moment ? was the kingdom 
entire? was no sanguinary enemy im pos- 
session of the greater half of it, and 
prowling around the remainder? Could 
these noblemen direct—rather had these 
noblemen—directed their energies against 
the foe, and cou!d they have shewn scars 
of honour? If not--they were indeed fit 
for mimicking wild beasts ; but the cha- 
racter of men we cannot allow them, 
Why were.not these expences merged in 
A LOYALTY LOAN? 
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But things may mend: even Etna itself 
may be fertilized; and that this is no 
idle speculation is strongly atiirmed by Mr, 
Thompson, who, very benevolently be- 
holds this. mountain under the mest 
favourable aspect, and clothes it in imagi- 
nation, with the most exquisite productions. 


The eastern parts of the island, under a 
scientific cultivation, might be rendered eapa- 
ble of supplying as with many articles for 
which we are obliged to depend upon the 
Levant trade. In traversing the half eulti- 
vated regions at the foot of Mount Euna, even 
atthe present day, the tourist may observe all 
kinds of truit, generally considered as the pra- 
duce of warmer climes, succeed and ripen ; 
and that all the luxuries of more southern 
regions might be introduced with success is 
evident, from the fact that the palm tree here 
produces and brings to maturity the dale, an 
article of great request as a nutritive food in 
most parts of the east. 

Nay, the mountainous region of Etna itself 
affords a wide field for improvement, and that 
ona larger scale than might at first be ima- 


}gined, for it has been already proved by 


analogy, and even here too, by some success- 
ful experiments, though on a small scale, 
that all kinds of fruit, whether of the tem- 
perate or torrid zones, might be raised at pro- 
gressive altitudes, if the inhabitants were 
more numerous, trad a little more of the spirit 
of industry, and were guided by a more 
skilful mode of rural economy: a circum. 
stance not of sight importance, when we 
reflect, that even twenty years ago, the pro- 
duce on the Indian fig and priekly pear, in the 
district around Palermo, amounted to ten 
thousand pounds annually. 

It is also a curious botanical fact, that the 
cinnamon and coffee wees have been found 
wild ig the district of Fina, together with 
many other rare aromatic plants. 


If the patient drudgery of the foggy 
Hollanders were but infused into the 
stitution of the Sicilians!—or, if a colony 
from the Zuyder Zee, were established 
on Mount Etna !——— 

The wines of Sicily find their way to 
England, in greater quantities, if we un- 
derstand rightly, than our author is aware 
of ; they might become still more popular 
were they more judiciously t, eated. 

All that ean be said to corroborate the 
exertions of the Sicilions in cultivating 
their vineyards and perfeeting their wines, 
has our hearty concurrence. Whatever 


wish were abrogated: we trust it will be, 


to extend all in their power, the propaga- 


clogs the commerce of corn in Sicily, we 


eventually. And we advise the Sicilians. 
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tion and produce of the silk worm, with 
the manufactures consequent on it. These 
we guess, are occupations quite sufficient 
for the employment of all the capital the 
island can command. When it has acqui- 
red a redundancy it will be time enough 
to think much of broadcloth, and cottons. 
The attempt to draw nothing from abroad 
would prove ruinous to commercial esta- 
blishments, at home. Those who refuse 
to barter, must decline trade. From Mr. 
Blaquiere’s hints on this subject, we ex- 
tract the following, 


With respect to manufactures in this island, 
although very little can be said in favour of 
them generally, they deserve a few words. 
Of the silk, which is prepared at Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania, I have only to add to 
former observations, that, under every diffi- 
culty, it has experienced very great improve- 
ment, both as tothe mode of spinuing and 
weaving, which exactly resembles that prac- 
tised in France; while the looms received from 
England have facilitated the making of se 
veral minor articles, particularly siawis, 
handkerchiefs, and stockings, which are daily 
becoming more remarkable for their beauty 
and delicacy of texture. The embroidered 
gown patterns, principally made at Catania, 
are sold very reasonably, and certainly by far 
exceed any thing of a similar description I 
have ever seen in other parts of the world. In 
the preparation of this article of dress, they 
do not, most assuredly, yield eisher to Eng- 
land or France. 


_ When a commercial intercourse is estab- 
lished between Sicily, the Levant, and Bar- 
bary powers, this important manufacture will 
imbibe new life, as all the Mahometan states 
import immense quantities of silk. The re- 
turns from Barbary, consisting of cattle, wool, 
hides, &c.; will bea great source of profit 
here, and very acceptable for many years. 
The manufactory of cotton and linen carried 
on for some time at Aci Reale, Leonforte, 
and Castelbuono, has been extremely unsuc- 
cessful; the best specimens I have seen are 
very coarse. The combing and spinning of 
flax are not thoroughly understood in Sicily ; 
indeed, the machinery used for both these 
articles is of the rudest description, and flax 
is said to be susceptible of considerable im- 
provement in its cultivation. The cotton is 
of an excellent quality; but, upon the 
whole, a perseverance in manufactures which 
can be imported with so much advantage, an. 
infinitely cheaper from without, seems con- 
trary to the true interests of the people, while 
nearly, if not quite, half the island remains 
uncultivated. 

‘The woollens made in this island are, if 
possible, in a state of greater backwardness 


than the former; and at best only consist of 
a frieze, not either strong or durable ; it is 
generally converted into clothing for the pea- 
santry. A total inattention to pasturage and 
rural economy must, for a long time, prevent 
much improvement in the flecces of Sicily ; 
nor does this subject appear as yet to have at- 
tracted the notice of a single politician or 
landholder in the island ; on the contrary, the 
breed of sheep, as wel: as other animals, is 
rapidly degenerating. 

Tn a country sv full of materials for the pur- 
pose, it is curious to reflect, that there is 
nothing in the sbape of porcelain, or crockery- 
ware, manufactured: the utmost efforts of 
the Sicilians in this branch of industry, have 
not exceeded the composition of jars and 
othér utensils, made out of a species of red 
clay, principally found near Patti, in Val De- 
mona, where a very exiensive establishment 
is formed, that “serves not only to supply 
nearly the whole island, but is enabled to ex- 
port very large quantities to Malta and the 
coast of Barbary. 

In the more refined departments of the 
mechanical arts, there is no people in Europe 
more expert than Sicilians. At Palermo, our 
musical instraments, cutlery, carriages, har- 
ness, hats, shoes, aud household furniture, 
are imitated to a wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion; but if they are sold at one-third of the 
English price, it should be recollected that 
their durability is nearly in the same pro- 
portion. 

A total want of confidence in the govern- 
ment; nota single bank in the island where 
money can be deposited with any advantage ; 
no insurance company, or public credit,—are 
primary obstacles to trade, and are most sen- 
sibly felt by all parties. 


Since these letters were composed much 
that was objectionable has been removed 
from the Sicilian authorities. We have not 
yet heard what consequences have follow- 
ed; whether the Sicilian character has 
really produced the fruits of improvement, 
and has justified the hopes of both these 
writers in consequence of the changes 
effected. Much do we wish it might be so: 
but we confess that our fears point to 
other causes ‘not yet reformed of Sicilian 
inferiority. 

Public events succeed each other so ra- 
pidly as to render hazardous whatever 
partakes of the nature of speculation. 
Much that relates to the state, character, 
and conduct of the British army, the Bri- 
tish embassy, and British merchants in 
Sicily, must be passed by; and we con- 
clude the present article by expressing in 


general terms, our reliance that after the 
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dreadful struggle, now at its crisis, as 
we suppose, is over, the residence of our 
gallant countrymen, with its connections 
and consequences, will prove to have 
been one of the most beneficial events 
that ever occurred in behalf of the real 
interest of Sicily, and its inhabitants ; 
while, certainly, not unfavourable to the 
interests of Britain,—to her preponder- 
ance, equally in the political and commer- 
cial world, 

Mr. Blaquiere’s second volume treats on 
Africa, and Malta; that must be reserved 
to another opportunity. 


A Brief Description of the Plague ; with 
Observations on its Prevention and Cure. 
By Richard Pearson, M. D. 8vo. pp. 71. 
Price 2s. 6d. Underwood, London, 1813. 


Dr. Pearson has, with great pro- 
_priety and benevolence, taken the alarm, 
which is justified by circumstances, in 
time. Forewarned is well described as 
forearmed ; and on nothing more than on 
this dreadful disorder is that maxim true. 
If it had been the Doctor's lot to have 
heard those accounts as well of Malta as 
from Malta, to which it has been our 
office, as Panoramists, to listen, he would 
have raised his voice still louder on the 
duty, the inflexible duty of taking more 
than all possible care in prevention. We 
confess, this time, akind of apprehension 
to which we never before were subject : 
and we take this occasion of repeating those 
cautions on the subject of intercourse, by 
smugglers, with vessels possibly infected, 
which appeared in our last month's Peri- 
scope, p. 694. It will be to little pur- 
pose, should an accident happen, to say 
it was impossible to prevent communica- 
tions of the nature referred to. The wel- 
fare of the nation, perhaps its existence, 
is involved in the consideration ; and were 
a number more than enough of British 
vessels employed in this duty, the policy 
is so evident, that it should not want our 
consent. For the same reason, as well as 
because it is consistent with fact, we wish 
the worthy writer had not ventured his 
opinion against contagion being inhaled by 
the breath. We believe it is an admitted 
fact, that during the last great plague at 
London, the Aorners in Petticoat-lane, 
were not troubled with it: the powerfully 
smelling substances they were constantly 


burning, kept it off: and Bucklersbury, 
then a mere range of shops in which 
simples and physical herbs were collected 
for sale, had the same good fortune. We 
must differ, therefore, from some of the 
conclusions to which the language any 
this Gentleman may give occasion, e 


hold the breathing of the same atmosphere 


as infected persons breathe, to be highly 
dangerous ; and this ought to be impressed 
on the minds of all who on different parts 
of our sea coast seek profit, unlawful pro- 
fit, at the hazard of their own lives, and 
to the great risque of the community. 

It is now so long since this island was 
visited by the disease, that scarcely could 
it be recognized in a recent case, occur 
where it might, unless ia consequence of 
alarm, medical men were taught by what 
symptoms to discover it. Should it attack 
mildly, it would pass‘ for an ordinary 
fever ; and perhaps the suddeness of several 
deaths would be the first cause of solici- 
tude. We therefore transcribe Dr. P.’s 
words, by way of premonition, 


The general disturbance of the system 
which ushers in an attack of the plague, is 
similar to that which is observed in a com- 
mon fever; nately, rigors succeeded by heat, 
head-ache, drowsiness, prostration of strength, 
and depression of spirits, white and foul 
tongue, bitter taste in the mouth, viscosity of 
the saliva, nausea, vomiting, oppression about 
the pracordia, &c. But as symptoms not 
common to other fevers must be mentioned, 
urdor urine, and an increased secretion of the 
sabaceous humour, so that the skin, especially 
of the hands and face, is more unctuous and 
glossy than usual. Also, an itching sensation, 
or pain in the glandular and other parts, 
where buboes or carbuncles afterwards make 
their appearance. ‘The affection of the brain 
(whether it be stupor or delirium) comes on 
earlier than is usual in other febrile diseases ; 
and tremours, with palpitation of the heart, 
and other nervous symptoms, are more fre- 
quent. The fever is generally of the continued 
type, but it is sometimes remittent, and some- 
limes intermittent. It abates, in favourable 
cases, on the eruption of the buboes. ; 


These symptoms are aggravated in hea- 
vier cases. In these phrensy and. coma 
are the two extremes which ina few hours 
banish hope. The description of petechiz, 
buboes, carbuncles, &c. must be read in 
the pamphlet. We have never seen any 
account of appearances on dissection, from 
which satisfactory information could be 
derived. We strongly suspect violent 
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affections of the Jungs have great influence 
this disease. 

As means of prevention, the Doctor 
very properly recommends personal clean- 
Jineds, ventilation, tonic agents, but espe- 
eially— 

Among agents of this description, the 

fincipal, in relation to the plague, is co/d. 
ence the benefit which results from the 
daily use of the cold bath, as a means of pre- 
vention, Bathing in fiesh water is not with- 
out its advantages; but bathing in sa/t water 
watural or artificial) is preferable. 
here access to the sea cannot be had, nor 
an aftificial salt water bath én a sufficiently 
large scale, I propose, as a convenient substi- 
trite, that the shirt be dipped every morning 
$n @ saturated solution of common salt in cold 
water, and that after having been gently 
wrang out, it be put on wetand cold.* This 
will prodace all the tonic effects of sea-bath- 
ing, and may tw all cases be prescribed where 
that remedy is proper laumediately after 
putting on the wet salted shiri, persons should 
not sit still, but keep the body in motion. 
This preventive measure is particularly adapt- 
ed to the warm séason of thé yéar, at which 
time, in Europe, the plague always rages 
with the greatest fury.¢ The Peraviau bark, 
where constitutional complaints do not forbid 
its use, may be takeu in some form or other, 
the alvine excretion being at the same time 


properly regulated. 
will also eonduce to samme end, if the 
temperatare of che particular spot where the 
plagwe is raging be reduced by artificial 
means. Phis may be done by scattering water 
y over the streets, and against tle sdes 

of the houses, by means of fire engines, The 
tion of the water will be followed by 

a considerable dimination of the temperature 
of the immediately swrroonding atmosphere ; 
and if the aspersion, ot rarber profusion, of 
water be repeated twice in the day, and cach 
time iw sufficient quamtity, the evaporation 
will be kept ap for hours, and the consequent 
local refrigeration will not be momentary, 
but continued.t 


* * Some may be disposed to add a small 
quantity of viwegar to the brine. There can 
be no hatm in such an addition, bat 1 con- 
ceive it to be quite unnecessary. 

+ Exceptions may be made against the use 
of sea-bathing, or its nrore convenient substi- 
tute, the wel salted shirt, im regard to persons 
afiected with pulmonary disorders, bowel com- 
plaints, &c.; but, such cases excepted, this 
measure may be considered as universally ap- 
plicable, by way of prevention, during the 
prevalence of a pestilential epidemy. 

t The difference between the common 
mode of watering thé streets and this process, 
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The Doctor should have added strong 
exhortations to the washing of houses as 
well as streets ; the intertor,as well as the 
exterior,—not forgetting the powerful 
effects of /ime-washing on walls, &c. as 
recorded by Howard, On this subject 
we rejoice heartily in (he numerous Com- 
panies now established among us for dis- 
tributing water to every part of Lendon : 
—and should—which Heaven avert! the 
disorder enter—it is very likely that the 
power of our fire-engines in throwing wa- 
ter against every house, and into all courts 
and alleys, would prove no less useful than 
it now is in cases of fire. 

We have heard very experienced men 
say, ‘‘ The New River is our great secu- 
rity egainst pestilence:"’ what then may 
we not hope from the joint assistance of 
so many rivals to that once unrivalled 
Company ! 

e much fear that no specific, or 
even promising remedy is yet disco- 
vered; but there can be no objection 
against giving a fair trial to any that are 
suggested as probable. Dr. P. recom- 
mends diluted miucilage ; nitre in com- 
bination with hyoscyamns-extract, fre- 
quently repeated; and observes that 
Dr. Lange, with much the same intention, 
gave two grains of the dried leaves of 
another narcoti¢, the Led/adonna, rubbed 
to powder, with a small quantity of re- 
fined sugar, twice a-day. This remedy 
was tried in five cases: they af recovered. 
This fect deserves notice. We think the 
public is greatiy obliged to Dr. P. for his 
pamphlet ; though we trast it will prove 
a labour absolutely useless. We look for 
instruction, perhaps still more effective 
from the painful events now passing in 
the Mediterranean. 


deserves attention. In the former case, no 
water is applied to the sides of the houses, 
and the quantity seattered on the surface of 
the pavement is so inconsiderable, that it is 
soon cried up, and the subsequent cooling 
effect is small and fugitive. But when a large 
body of water is applied in the manner above 
proposed, is repeated at proper intervals, and 
is persisted in at each repetition for a suffi- 
cient length of time, a considerable and con- 
tinued refrigeration succeeds.—In maritime 
situations, sea-water may be used instead of 
fresh water. I have all along reasoned on the 
supposition, that where the plague is preva- 
lent, there is no want of water or of engines. 
It is obvious, that where either of them is 
wanting, this measure is inapplicable. 
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Mémoires Historiques, Littéraires et Anec- 
dotiques, tirés de la Correspondance Phi+ 
losophique et Critique, addressés au Duc 
de Saxe Gotha, depuis !770 jusqu’en 1792, 
par Le Baron de Grimm, et par Diderot. 
formant un Tableau piquant de la Bonne 
Société de Paris sous les Régnes de Louis 
XV. et Louis XVI. 4 Vols, 810. Price 
£2 14s, Colbura. London : 1813. 


Me tcuior Grimm was born of humble 
parentage at Ratisbon, in 1723 ; of course 
he was not a true Frenchman, though 
coming early in life to France, and asso- 
ciating with the wits of the metropolis, 
he became at length one of them. It 
was in (748 he made his debut at Paris, 
in the lowly character of a sort of tutor to 
the children of M. de Schomberg: soon 
afterwards he became reader to the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha, then at Paris; and when 
the Duke quitted France, Grimm reniain- 
ed in the scarcely more exalted situation 
of literary newsmonger to that potentate. 
His dispatehes gave so much satisfaction, 
that at length the chargé d'affaires of 
letters was nominated political representa- 
tive of the Duke, (in 1776), and to com- 
port with the dignity of his new situation 
he was honoured with the title of Baton. | 
He continued to combine letters and poli- 
ties, till the storm of the French Revolu- | 
tion drove every thing of the old stamp 
from the republican territory; and he 
took refuge with his master the Duke, till 
1795. At that time Catherine of Russia, 
to whom he had formerly offered incense 
not unacceptable, appointed him her Mi- 
nister at the Court of Saxony. He held 
this office till the end of the reiga of Paul, 
when a progressive loss of sight obliged 
him to retire to Saxe Gotha, and privacy. 
He died in 1807. It is not, however, as 
a politician that Grimm is entitled to 
distinction: yet if one duty of a repte- 
sentative be (asit certainly is) the picking- 
up of intelligence, he was certainly well 
practiced in that department of his office ; 
and it is extremely credible, that were 
his political informations before the pub- 
lic, they would be fotind every way worthy 
of their acute and intelligent aathor. The 
inferences naturally arising from the 
papers submitted to us, in a disjointed 
state, in these volumes, are honourable to 
the talents of the writer; and we have 
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only to suppose that he exercised the same 
taleitts in his public capacity, to discover 
in hima very fit personage for the purpose 
of acquiting information, by which the’ 
conduct of a minor Court might be 
guided. 

But wits Baron Grimm the public Mi- 
nister, we have little or nothing to do: 
in reality, nothing more, than was suffi- 
cient to impart a comparative degree of 
consequence to the man of letters, among 
men of letters, and to justify his access to’ 
the houses and tables of nobility. He was 
devoted to the science of music; this was 
first of all noticed and applauded by 
Rousseau: become the companion of 
Rousseau, Grimm was soon farnilrar with 
Voltaire, d'Alembert, and their society, 
male and female. This familiarity he 
cultivated throagh life, and thoagh Rous- 
seau quarrelled with him (as he did with 
every body), yet Grimm continued to 
maintain his footing in what was then held 
in reputation as soviety,—the société of 
Paris, farnishing his share of amusement, 
and receiving his share of edsfication. 

The correspondence of sach a man, 
if may well be sopposed, is extremely en- 
tertaining. He relates the anecdotes of 
the day. He records the deaths and ad- 
missions of the members of the French 
Academy. He discusses the merits of 
actors and actresses; of new come dies 
and tragedies.: He records the witty say- 
ings and Lons mots of the Green Rooms ; 
and depicts to the life the manners of 
those important beings who strutted and 
fretted their hour on the stage ; and on 
whose account all Paris divided into parties, 
and harangued for ar against, as though 
the very Constitution itself were in danger; 
what an Englishman terms “ the’ good of 
his country.” Jo faet, we know not how 
better to give an idea of the bustle of 
Paris on one of these important écoasions, 
than by comparison with an election for 
Member of Parliament in some of our 
boroughs, in which the contendiag ine 
terests are nearly equally poised. The 
Italian style of music versus the French 
style of music, has tong been a subject of 
debate, nor was the struggle closed during 
the period of Baron Grimm’s residence : 
the Piccinistes and the Gluckists were the 
rival parties, the whigs and tories of the 
beau monde of Paris. 

Voltaire, nevertheless, was Grimm’s 
idol. The‘ Patriarch” of his disciples; 
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the dictator to his party ; the arbiter of 
their opinions ; in opposition—and greatly 
from a spirit of opposition,—to the Court, 
the Clergy, and those who were stupid 
enough to make use of the reason given 
thein for their guidance. Little of Vol- 
taire’s early life came under Grimm’s per- 
sonal observation ; and whatever devotion 
he affected to his chief, in public, it is 
easy to perceive, that in private he could 
think for himself, and detect the sophisms 
of his master. It is probable, also, that 
his master did not put every confidence in 
him ; but entertained ideas of times and 
fostered plans, concerning which, Baron 
Grimm was altogether in the dark, though 
he lived to witness their effects. In the 
year 1770, on occasion of the first repre- 
sentation on the stage of Marmontel’s 
Silvain, the Duc de Noailles observed that 
its 4endency was to encourage notions of 
equality, to obtain applause for a gentle- 
man who married his maid-servant, and 
who threw open his preserves of game to 
his tenants and cottagers. Grimm thought 
this suspicion, though prevalent, of a plot 
against the then order of things in France, 
was a mistaken view of Marmontel's ge- 
nius. We ratherthink, on the whole, that 
Grimm's German extraction was reason 
sufficient for excluding him from the per- 
fect confidence of the Patriarch, and his 
actuaries. ‘That Voltaire, or any of his 
adherents, except, possibly, Frederic of 
Prussia, foresaw such a revolution as really 
took place, in France, we do not believe. 
They contemplated an ideal state of things ; 
which, they flattered themselves, was an 
improvement—or, would lead to an im- 
provement,—or, which they could con- 
duct to produce improvement ;—but, that 
it was to be obtained at the expense of so 
much blood, and treason, and depravity, 
and national disgrace, as events demon- 
strated, they did not foresee. It was 
perhaps by having access to another class 
of speculatists, by greater intercourse 
among the people, that M. Cazotte was en- 
abled to take a much more correct view of 
approaching events, and to announce it to 
his brethren—to their surprise: it was, 
very probably, really new to them.* 

That subject we quit without reluc- 
tance, Yet these volumes bear upon it 
strongly, though indirectly, by exhibiting 


.. Compare. Panorama, Vol. I., p. 66, et 
al, in whieh this prophecy is fully considered. 
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too correct deseriptions of the generation 
to be enveloped in those troubles ; of their 
characters and dispositions ; of their pur- 
suits and mode of thinking ; of their mu- 
tability and dissoluteness. Those who 
seek in these volumes for instances of 
manly thought, and honest patriotism, 
among the French people, will be disap- 
pointed, Not a single sentiment is breath- 
ed of affection for the country, of real 
devotion to the prosperity of the commu- 
nity; not a plan occurs by which the 
nation could be rendered wiser or better: 
but all the energies of mind, all the 
powers of intellect and activity, all the 
influence of station and character, are 
directed to the absolute frivolities of life. 
The whole Court of France is thrown 
into agonies, at the thought that a prin- 
cess, not of the blood, should dance a 
minuet, on an occasion of parade, before 
every princess claiming descent had en- 
joyed her prerogative : the old nobles are 
set against the new nobles; and not even 
the voice of the sovereign can still the per- 
turbed spirits of his courtiers, and their 
almost revolutionary spouses. The sullens 
of an actress occasions equal fits of derange- 
ment; in vain the Minister threatens some 
of the sisterhood, and sends others to pri- 
son: he is threatened in his turn; and 
some of these damsels have spirit enough 
to tell him boldly, that they will tarn him 
out of his office. A considerable part of 
Grimm's correspondence turns on this sub- 
ject. It is at once amusing and painful. The 
anecdotes are told with great sprightliness 
the ideal importance of the theatrical kings 
and heroes is well supported ; the connec- 
tions formed by and among the women, their 
influence by favouritism, with its natural 
consequences, present so many lively pic- 
tures, that the reader is highly enter- 
tained—but he repays his entertainment 
with a sigh. Were these the people, he 
might ask, to meet that dreadful storm 
which was then blackening over them ? 
Were these qualified to direct the state 
vessel, amidst that merciless tempest, the 
approach of which, even at that time, a 
nan of tolerable acuteness might hear 
‘* whistling in the wind.”” We speak this 
of our own knowledge. We were at Paris 
during part of the time included in this 
correspondence ; and we never have affect- 
ed that surprize which deluded many of 
our countrymen, at the calamities conse- 
queat on the tumults that ensued, feebly 
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opposed, as they were, by imbecility and 
dissipation; while inforiated by obstinacy 
add misrule. Licentiousness in continva- 
tion, under another form, was the prosti- 
tute palmed on the Freuch nation, instead 
of the genuine, the chaste goddess of 
Liberty. 

Letters written as occurrences take 
place, are respectable authorities, for 
facts, and sentiments, floating at the tiie. 
They become valuable records of events in 
the lives uf eminent men, of opinions in 
Circulation concerning them, of the pro- 
gress and the termination of their labours 
France has a greater number of works of 
this description than England has: the 
letters of Voiture, of Guy Patin, &c, give 
minor facts, and dates, which might be 
sought for in vain in regular history. 
Neither is the philosophicai spirit of dis- 
quisition silent. Ina numerous and learned 
society, where curiosity is alive,—and who 
are more curious than the Parisians ?— 
objects are perpetually occuring which 
quicken attention: some by their ra- 
rity; others by their nature, or by their 
deviation from the regular laws of nature. 
The reasonings and arguments proposed 
jn relation to such, are often no less wor- 
thy of remark than the objects themselves ; 
for at many an exhibition the reflections of 
by-standers afford more than equal amuse- 
ment to that derived fron the immediate 
view of the piece. 

In short, to describe these volumes sum- 
marily, they contain a miscellaneous assem- 
i blage of critiques, on authors, and on their 

works, usually conducted with laudable fair- 
ness ; notices of what was intended or ex- 
pected in the world of taste and virtu; in- 
stances of merit unrewarded, and of popalar 
Caprice triumphant :—then, suddenly, we 
stumble on articles containing profound re- 
flections,.views of life aad manners, and 
mankind, which at once startle and in- 
terest us. Verse and prose, witticisms, 
epigrams, sonnets, aud jeux d’esprits in 
any form, or in every form, or without 
form, were forwarded by this industrious 
agent, to his inquisitive and expect- 
ing principal. Not all of them are 
calculated tor acceptance in oyr country. 
Mueh that passed for modest enough in 
France, is, thonk heaven ! downright ob- 
scenity in England; but selection may be 
exercised to advantage, aod from the 
gross variety a pleasing book might be 
composed, We understand that sueh, in 
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fact, has appeared to others, as well as to 
ourselves, to be the character of these vo- 
lumes and that we soon shall have occa- 
sion to report on an English translation of 
subjects chosen from among their contents. 
Not meaning, therefore, to dismiss the 
whole of Baron Grimm's communications 
at preseat, we shall merely extract an ar- 
ticle or two, and return to the consider- 
ation of it, as convenient. 


We some time ago submitted to our 
readers the remarkable instance of a boy 
born deaf as weil as blind, in whose in- 
stance the extreme difficulty of imparting 
some notions, and some education, was par- 
tially, at least, overcome. That absence 
of sight, when alone, is not an insuper- 
able bar to instruction, and even admits of 
considerable progress and refinement, ap- 
appears from an instance recorded by this 
writer, which we have translated for the 
purpose of comparison with the former, 
and of leading to correct estimate on the 
subject of persons suffering under such 
such privations, 

PHENOMENON. 

1. An artist, who possesses the theory of 
his art completely, and who acknowledges no 
superior in practice, has assured me, that it 
was by the sense, of feeling, not by that of 
sight, he formed his judgment on the perfect 
roundsess of watch pinions; he rolled them 
gently betweea his thumb and finger, and by 
the invqualitics of their pressure ne discerned 
inequalities in their form; although they had 
escaped the perception of his sight. 

2. 1 have heard ofa blind man who dis- 
tinguished the colours of clothes by his ex« 
quisite feeling. 

3. 1 might also refer to one who composes 
nosegays of flowers with that delicate taste 
in arrangement of tints, on whieh J. J, 
Rousseau piqued himself when he confided to 
one of his friends (seriously or jocosely) his 
intention of opening a school of instruction 
for the nosegay sellers of Paris. 

4. The city of Amiens witnessed a blind 
man who directed the forms of stones for 
building, and supetiniended a body of works 
men with no less intelligence than if he had 
possessed the full use of bis eves. 

§. The habit of depending on his sight, 
deprived a mao who saw clearly, of the eer- 
tainty of his hand: to shave his head, he set 
aside his looking-glass, and placed~himself 
before a plain wall. 

The blind man who discovers no danger is 
the more intrepid, and would, 1 doubt not, 
walk with a firmer step than other men, ‘over 
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a narrow and pliant bridge, laid fram pre- | 
cipice to precipice. There are few persons | 
whose sight is not obscured at the contempla- 
tion of great depths, below them. 

6+ Who has not known, or heard of, the 
famons Daviel? 1 have several times wit- 
nessed hi3 proceedings. He had depressed the | 
cataract formed in the eye of an iron worker 
who had contracted that disorder from the 
continual fire of his furnace: and during 
twenty-five years, in which his sense of sight 
was suspended, be had habituated himseit to 
such a reliance on the sense of feeling, that 
it was found necessary to abuse him, to oblige 
him to employ the sense restored to him. 
Daviel said to him, striking him, “ Wile 
thou look, then, rascal?” Ue waited, he 
acted ;—whatever we do with our eyes open, 
he did with his eyes shut. 

We may conclude, from these instances, 
that the eye is not so serviceable to our wants, 
nor so essential to our welfare, as some might 
be tempted to believe. What is that most 
valuable faculty, a long privation of which 
induces no grief, but renders the loss indif- 
ferent, if the contemplation of that use had 
no charm for Daviel’s blind man ?— The sight 
of a female dear to us? I do not believe it, 
whatever be inferred from the fact I am going 
to relate. It might be supposed that after 
having been long deprived cf sight, the ex- 
ercise of that sense could hardly be satiated. 
That is not trae. How vast the difference 
between a temporary blindness, and blindness 
confirmed by habit! 

7. The beneficence of Daviel assembled in 
his Surgery, from all parts of the kingdom, | 
indigent sufferers wno intreated his assistance | 
while his reputation induced a number of | 
curious, and intelligent persons, to witness his 
skill. I believe that M. Marmoniel was there 
the same day that I was. ‘The patient was 
seated: his cataract was removed: Daviel 
placed his hand before those eyes which he 
had opened to the light. An elderly woman, 
standing beside him, took the most lively in- 
terest in the success of the operation. She 
trembled in every limb, at each motion of the | 
operator. He made her a sign to approach, 
and placed her on her knees in front of the 
patient: then he withdrew his bands: the 
patient opened his eyes; he saw ber; he ex- 
claimed, Oh! mu mother. ..1 Never 
did 1 hear an exclamation so pathetic: | hear 
it still. The elderly woman fainted : tears 
trickled from the eves of every beholder; avd: 
benefactionsdropped from every purse. 

Of alk persons, who have been deprived of | 
sight almost as soon as born, the most as- | 
tonishing that ever did exist, or that can exist, | 
was Madempiselle Mélanie de Salignac, a 
relation of M. de la Fargue, Lieutenant-gen. | 
in the army ; lately dead, at the age of ninety- | 
ene years, covered with wounds and laden ' 
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with honours. She was the daughter of 
Madame de Blacy, still living; and who 


| passes no day without regretting a child, 


the happiness of ber life, and the admi- 
ration of all who knew her. Madame de 
Blacy is distinguished by the most eminent 
moral qualities ; and the trath of my account 
may be known from herself. From her I ree 
ceived various pafticulars of the life of Made- 
moiselle de Salignac; many of which might 
have escaped my own observation during my 
intimacy with that family, which begau in 
1760, and lasted till 1763, the year of her 
death. 

She had strong intellects, a charming mild- 
ness of manner, an uncommon accuracy in 
distinguishing ideas, joined with equally un- 
common naiveté in expressing them. One of 
her aunts requested her mother to come and 
help hep to please nineteen os/rogoths which 
dined gpith her that day: her niece replied, 
gmderstand nothing of (hat, my dear 
aunt © why endeavour to please nineteen 
ostroguihs ? for my part, I only endeavour to 
please those whom I love.” 

The tone of voice in persons ex- 
excited in her the same sense of approbation 
or of dislike as peculiarity: of features do in 
those who see.—One ot her relations, a Re- 
ceiver-General of Finances, hada dispute with 
his family, that she had not expected; she 
observed, with surprize, who would have be- 
lieved it, of one whore voice was so sweet ? 
When she heard persons sing, she distin- 
guished between voices and light- 
coloured voices. When she was spoken to 
by any one, she jadged on the stature of the 
speaker by the divection of the sound which 
reached her, from above, if the person were 
tall; or from below, if the person were short. 

She did not wish lor the sense of sight; and 
one day when | enquired her reason, she 
replied, ‘* Because I should then have only 
my own eyes, whereas now, | employ the 
eyes of all: beeause, under this privation, 1 


' become an object of their continual interest 


and sympathy ; every moment they render me 


obliging services; every moment I am grate-" 


fol for them. Alas! if L had my sight, they 
wonld soon think no more about me.” 

The deceptions to which sight is liable had 
greatly lowered that sense in her esteem. 
** Fam,” said she, ‘* at the beginning of a 
Jong walk of trees; at the further end is some 
object: one of you sees it in motion ; another 
sees it at rest: one says, it isan animal ; ano- 


‘ther, it isa man: when wecome to it, it 


proves to bea log. All are uncertain whether 
a tower seen at a distance is round or sqdare. 
I defy flying clouds of dust, while those who 
accompany me shut their eyes, and are ren- 
dered miserable, sometimes during a whole 
day, because they did not close them soon 
enough. The most imperceptible atom is 
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sufficient to torment them most cruelly.” 
- ++. 2 At the approach of sight she used 
o say, Our reign was nearly over ; her's was 
about to Legin.”’ it may be supposed, that 
living in darkness, with the habitude of act- 
ing or thinking during a perpetual night, that 
abseuce of sleep, which is so painful io us, 
Was no uneasiness to her. , 

She could not pardon me for having hinted, 
in writing, that blind persons, being void of 
the symptoms of compassion, could, not but 
be eruel.—And you fancy, said s'ie, that 
you sympathize, with complaint, so mnch 
as { do ?—There are suflerers who endure 
without complaining.—ZJ bes/teve, said she, 
that I shou/d so n find out such, and should 
but pity them the more. She was pas#ounately 
fond of hearing reading ; and was music mad. 
| faney,”’ said she, that I shall never be 
tired of hearing singing, of excellent playing 
oa an instrament, and should that happiness 
be the only one in heaven, 1 should not be 
sorry to be there, You think rightly when 
you characterize music as the most violent of 
the fine arts, not exeepting poetry or elo. 
quence :. when you say that Racine never ex- 
pressed himself witit equal delicacy to a harp: 
thac his melody is heavy aud monotonous, 
compared with thatof the justrament, and 
when you have repeatedly desired to impart, 
to your style, the force and. lightness of tone 
which we hear from Bech. It is the most 
delightfal of all languages that | know. Tn 
tie spoken langnages, the best pronunciation 
is that which most distinctly articulates the 
syllables; whereas, in the musical language, 
those sounds which are most distant—from 
low to high—from high to low—are inter- 
woven and combined into each other imper- 
ceptibly: itis, so to say, one long continued 
syilable, varying every instant in inflexion and 
expression. While the melody brings this 
syllable to my ear, the harmony proceeds 
withontconfusion, on amulitude of different 
instruments, two, three, four, or five, which 
all concur to strengthen the expression of the 
first, and the vocal parts are so many inter- 
preters, which 1 could very well do without, 
when the composer is a man of genius, and 
has skill to impart character to his theme. 
Above all, music is most expressive and most 
delicious during the silence of the night. 1 
persuade myself, that bewildered by theireyes, 
those who see, can neither hear it, nor feel it, 
as | hear it, and feel it. Why are the praises 
bestowed on music poor and feebie, in my 
apprehension? Why have I never been able 
to speak of it, adequately to my feelings? 
Why do I stop in the midst of my discourse 
in search of words which might depict my 
sensations—words which I cannot find? Is 
it because they are not yet invented? I can 
compare the state into which | am thrown, 
by the effects of music, to nothing but to that 
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delirium which I feel when after a long ab- 
sence, | throw myself into the embraces of 
my mother. When my voice fails me, when 
my knees tremble, when my tears trickle, and 
my knees sink under me ;—I feel as if 1 were 
about to expire with delight.” 

She possessed the most delicate sense of 
modesty ; and when I enquired the reason, 
Because,” said she, 1 have frequently 
heard, from+ my mother, that the sight of 
certain parts is incentive to vice ;—and 
I would confess to you, if 1 dared, that 
only lately have I understood ber ; and, per- 
haps, not without some breach of innocence.’ 
A tumour in the interior of paris, which she 
never bad the courage to mention, was the 
cause of her death. In her apparel, in her 
linen, throughout the whole of ber person, 
she maintained a nicety the more scrupulous, 
because, as she could not see, she never feit 
herself sufficiently certified, that she had 
done what was requisite to preserve ver, in 
the opinion of those who beheld her, from the 
disgust attendant on the opposite vice. 

Whea a glass of wine was poured out for 
her drinking, she kuew, by the sound of the 
liquor falling into it, when her glass was full 
evongh. She partook of her food with a cir- 
cumspection aud address altogether sure 
prizing. 

She sometimes placed herself before a mirror 
for amusement, as if to dress herself stu. 
diously, and played off the airs of a coquette 
intent on conquest. ‘This frolic was so ae- 
curate a copy of nature, that bursts of laughter 
were irresistible. 

From her earliest childhood the greatest 
attention had been paid to render perfect those 
senses which she retained, and the success 
which had attended those endeavours is in- 
credible. Her touch detected, in the forms of 
things, singularities which ofien escaped the 
most keen-sighted. Her senses of hearing 
and smeiling were exquisite: she judged from 
the impression of the air, from the state of 
the atmosphere, if the weather were cloudy 
or clear, if she were walking in an open 
square or ina street, whether in a street or in 
a parrow court: whether in an open or in a 
close place, iva large apartment, or in a simall 
chamber. She estimated the extent of a place 


| by the sound of her feet, or by the echo of her 


voice. When she bad once gone over a 
house she never forgot the plan of it; and so 
accurate were her recoileciions ibat she 
warned others against the petty dangers 
to which they might be lable. Take care, 
said she, is (00 .ow: thee you 
will find a step. 


She distinguished in voices a variety, un- 


‘ 


known w us; when she bad beard a person . 


speak a few times, it was for ever. ‘ 
She was litle struck by the charms of 
youth, and little afleetcd by the wrinkies 0/ 
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age. Shie said that on/y the qualities of heart 
aud intelléct excited her upprehension. This 
also was another advantage attendmg loss of 
sight, especially for females ; never, said she, 
could a@ handsome man turn my head giddy. 

She was frank in confiding. It had been 
easy, bucit had been sv shameful, to deceive 
her! It was an inexcusable breach of faith 
to allow het to sappose herself alone in an 
apartwent. 

Sne had no panic’ fears of any kind: she 
rarely felt ennui: solitude had taught her to 
suffice for her own enjoyment. She hed ob- 
served that in the public travelling curriages, 
at the close of day, ail became silent. As fo 
myseif, said sve, Ihave no reed to see those 
with whom I love lo converse. 

Of ali qualities, sonad jadgment, wildness, 
and gaiety, were those she prized the inmost, 
She spoke little, and listencd much. J am 
like lirds, sie would say, I learn to sing in 
darkness. 

In re-considering and comparing what she 
heard from day to day, she was shocked by 
the contradictions of our judgments : praise or 
blame seemed to her alwost indiflerent from 
creatares so fickle. 

She had been taught to read by means of 
separated characters. She had an agreeable 
voice ; and sung with taste: she would wil- 
Jinaly have passed her life at concerts, or at 
the Opera; only notsy music displeased her. — 
Ste danced charmingly : she played extremely 
well on the viol; and she contrived, by 
rheans of this twlent, to induce yoting persons 
of her own age to seek her company, who 
were learning the dances most in fashion. 

She was the best beloved among her bro- 
thers and sisters. ‘* That is another thing 
] owe,” said she, “16 ay infirmity: those 
who have rendered me services, attach them- 
selves to me; while [ make every effort to 
deserve and acknowledge them. And then 
my brothers and sisters are never jealous. If 
T had my sight my understanding and heart 
would suffer. T have so many reasons to be 
good! What should I become, if | lost the 
joterest T inspire?” 

In the reverse of fortune which was ex- 
perienced hy her parents, she regretted ouly 
the loss of her masters; but so great was 
their attachment and esteem for het, that ber 
teacher of geometry, ond her music master, 
pressed her to accept their lessons gratis— 
What must we do, mama, said she to ber 
mother, they are not rich, and they want the 
whole of their time? 

She was taught music by characters in 
relief, placed on lines rising above the surface 
of a Jarge table. She read these characters 
with her hand: she executed them on ber 
instrument; and after a very short time em- 


ployed in studying it, she learned to play in 
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concert, the longest and most complicated 
composition. 

She acquired the elements of astronomy, 
of algebro, ayd of geometry. Her mother, 
who read to her the work of the Abbé de la 
Caille, asked her, from time to time, whether 
she aoderstood the subject ?—as fast as you 
read: she replied 

She described geometry as the true science 
for bind people, because she applied herself 
to it with great assiduity ; and because stu- 
dents required no assistance, but might per- 
fect themselves, Geometry,” said she, 
*© pass:s almost her whole life with her eyes 
shut.” | saw the maps on which she had 
studied geography. Uhe parallels aud meridians 
are strips of tins the boundaries of kingdoms 
and provinees are marked by enpbroidery to 
thread, in silk, or worstead, or less 
broad; the streams, the rivers, and moun- 
tains, by pins’ heads, larger or smaller; the 
cittes and towns by drops of wax, of different 

I said to her one day,——Mademoiselle, 
figure in your mind acube. / see tt.—Ima- 
gine a pornt in the center of this cube.—// ts 
done —From this point draw right lines to 
the angles: well, now you have divided the 
cube—into six equa! pyramids, replied she of 
her awn accord, having all the same faces, 
the base of the cule, and the half of tts 
height. Thais true: but where do you see 
this? In my fancy, as you do. 

I acknowledge that [ never comprehended 
correctly nw she imagined an object without 
colours —-Was this cube formed by recollec- 
tion of the sensations derived from the touch ? 
Was her brain become a kind of hand, wader 
which substances were realized? Had length 
of exercise established a sort of relation be- 
tween two diferent senses? Why does not 
the saine relation exist in myself, sod why do 
see voihing in fanty, without its 
colour? What is the imagination of a 
blind person? This phenomenon is not so 
easy of eXplanation, as it may be supposed. 

She wrote with » pin, with whieh she 
pricked a sheet of paper held in a frame, 
crossed by two parallel moveable lines, which 
left no other vacancy between them, ‘but that 
of the line forming the necessary space, 

The sume mode of writing conveyed the 


answer: which she read, by passing the end . 


of her finger over the hile mequalnies made 
by the pin or necdle, on the back of the 
paper. 

She read a book that was printed on one 
side only. Prauht pried some on purpose 
for her. Ove of ber letters was mserted in 


the ** Mercury of France,” toen 1m course of 


publication 
She had the patience to copy, in needle 
work, the ‘* History of France,” by the Pre- 
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sident Henault; and 1 have obtained from 
Mad. de B, her mother, this singular manu- 
script. 

The following fact will be believed with 
difficulty ; notwithstanding the testimouy of 
all her family, my own testimony, and that 
of twenty persons yet living. ‘Uhatif the first 
letter, andthe number of letters contained in 
each word, ina piece of twelve or fifteen verses, 
were given her, she would find out the piece 
inteuded, however puzzling it might be. | 
made the experiment on the ‘* Auphigouries” 
of Collé. She often hit on expressions more 
happy than those of the poct. 

She would readily thread the smallest 
needle ; Jaying the thread, or silk, on the 
forefinger of her left hand, and drawing the 
thread with a very fine point through the eye 
of the needle placed perpendicularly. 

Vhere was no kind of ladies’ works which 
she did norexecute : garments, purses, 
plaio or figured, of diflerent patierns, and of 
divers colours: garters, bracelets, collars. 
with litte beads of ylass, like printed letters 
I do not doubi but wha: she would have made 
an excell:at compositor at the letter press: 
whoever can do.a greater feat can do a lesser. 

She plaved pertectly the games of cards 
called de Reversis, /e Mediaieur, and Qua- 
drilée : she arranged her cards herself; which 
she distinguished by little traits sensible to her 
touch, though others did not distinguish them 
cither by sight or touch. When playing at 
Reversis, she changed the token at the ace, 
especially the Ace of Diamonds, and at the 
quinola. The only aticotion she required 
was, that of the cards being named played by 
others, If it happened that the guinola was 
Unreatened, a slight smile would betray itself 
on her lips, which she could not suppress, 
although aware of the indiscretion, 

She was a Predestinarian : she thought that 
the efforts. we make to avoid our destiny only 
contribate to lead usimore decidedly towards 
it. Whatowere her religious opinions? J do 
not know: she kept them seoret, from respect 
to her pious mother. 11 remains now, only 
that I relate her notions on the arts of design, 
of engraving, and painting. I do uot suppose 
it.possible to enterjai vetions nearer to the 
trath: such, 1 hope, will be the inferences 
froma couversation 40 which I was a party. 
She begua saying, 

If you had uaced on my hand 
with a pencil, .a nose, a «mouth, aman, a 
wainan, a tree, certainly | should not be de 
ceived in ascertaining what it was inteaded 
for, Ishould noveven despiir, if the tracing 
were gorrect,..of knowing.the person whose 
image you had delineated ; anv hand would 
servesine.as a feeling mirror; but great.is the 
diflerenee, .in -sensibility, bemveen such a 
canvas and -the.argan of sight. 

Lssuppose, then, that the eye is a living 
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canvas of infinite delicacy; the air strikes the 
object: from the object it is reflected towards 
the eye, which receives an infinity of im- 
pressions, fering according to the neture, 
form, and colour of the object; and perbaps 
according to qualities of the air, unknown by 
you as weil as by me:—and by this variety of 
sensations the object is depicted. If the skin 
of my hand possessed eque! delicacy with your 
eyes, 1 should see by my hand, as you see by 
vour eyes; and I conceive sometimes that 
there are blind animals; or others who see 
nothing clearly.” 

And the mirror ? 

o If all bodies are not so many 
mirrors, it is by some default in their texture, 
witch annuals the reflection of the air. 
hold this notion the more firmly, inasmach 
as gold, silver, iron, polished brass, be- 
come capable of reflecting the air, whereas 
troubled water and ice that js scored, lose that 
property. It is the differences in sensation, 
and cousequenily in ihe property of reflecting 
the air, in the matters you employ, that dis- 
lingnishes. a writing from a drawing, a draw- 
ing froma print, a print from a picture, A 
Writing, a drawing, a print, a picture, ia 
black and white only are so many variations 
of single colour. 

But, when there is only one colour, that 
one colour only should be discernible ?— 

-—— apparently the canvas itself, 
the body of the colour, and the manner of 
using it, that introduces into the reflection 
of the air.a variety analagons to that of the 
figures As to tothe rest, ask me no more 
about it; 1 am come to the end of my know- 
ledge.” 

—— AndI should take unnecessary trouble 
in attempting to teach you more. oe. 

I have not told you all I might have ga- 
thered concerning this blind young woman, 
had I been more frequently in her company, 
and questioned her with greater ingeauity : 
but i give you my word of honour, that I 
have said nothing but what 1 myself bave 
witnessed. 

She died at the age-of twenty-two: with an 
incredible memory, and.a penetration equal to 
her memory, what progress might she aot 
have made in science, if longer life had been 
granted her! Her mother read history to 
her; an employment equally useful and 
agreeable to both. 


And now, if the insertion of this mi- 
nute description of the methods taken to 
teach this young lady should suggest a 
hint of means to be employed in behalf 
of any suffering under a similar misfor- 
tune, if it should induce some to perse- 
vere who are engaged in such a most 
benevolcni office, we .should greatly pe- 
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joice in having been the mean of promot- 
ing or promting such a good work. In 
the absence of one sense, it is our duty 
to perfect the others to the very utmost : 
aud happy are those whose labours and 
instructions prove successful, and who 
clear the mental eye, though the bodily 
organ be lost in darkness. It will be re- 
collected that when so much trouble was 
taken to teach Mademoiselle de Salignuac 
geometry, that the globes in relief, &c. 
since formed into a trade at Berlin, were 
not procurable. Many other sciences 
might be taught by the same means. 

itis not for us to direct those who edu- 
cate the blind, whether in private or in 
public schools; but to wish them every 
gratification tlie happiest results of their 
endeavours can afford, 


A Statement of Facts, relative to the sup- 
posed abstinence of Ann Moore, of Tut- 
burv, Staffordshire, &c: to which is sub 
joined an Appendix; compiled and pub 
lished at the request of the Committee, by 
the Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. Burton- 
on-Trent. Price 3s. Gd. Seely, London, 
"1813. ; 

Tue following case is, with great 
propriety, communicated to the Public, 
accompanied by many documents in proof 
and iliustration of the leading facts, So 
much has been circulated on the subject, 
— conversation, expectation, and hy pothe- 
sis have been so active, that duty to the 
community demanded that the question 
should be set at rest concerning Ann 
Moore. 

The former watch having decided in 
her favour, gave her an assurance which 
in the end, proved all but fatal to ber. 
The reader will observe for himself, ber 
previous character, course of life, and 
disposition—all of them strong motives 
for questioning her sincerity. We extract 
the words (passim) of the reverend re- 
porter. 

Tue constantly repeated assertion of 
Ann Moore was, tat since the spring of 1807 
she had not swallowed any kind of solid fond, 
with the exception, once in. the month of 
June following, of the inside of a few black 
currants; and that since the autumn of 1808 
she had not swallowed any liquid whatsoever. 
She also maintained that she could not swal- 
iow, (if she did attempt it) without danger of 
immediate suffocation ; that she felt neither 
appetite nor thirst, and had no evacuations, 


The question therefore at issue between 
this woman and the public was that of fotal 
and uneguivoca! abstinence from the act of 
swallowing either solids or liquids, of any sort 
or description. 

A committee was recenily established in or- 
der to investigate the truth or falsehood ofthe 
case. ‘I heir enquiries have terminated in the 
detection of the imposture. It is now deemed 
expedient to lay before the public a statement 
of facts connected with the discovery. 

A watch was instituted upon her in the au- 
tumn of 1808; at Its termination she was 
firmly believed to have subsisted sixteen diys 
without solid food, and thirteen without i 

uid, 

This profession of abstinence excited much 
enmity against her. She was at that timela- 
bouring under the pressure of extreme poverty, 
Her positive declarations on the subject of 
fasting seemed only to increase the neglect and 
dislike with which on differeut accounts she 
was treaied. Her former character had been 
very indifferent. Separated at an early period 
from her husband, she had lived in various 
places of service, in the last of which she be- 
came the mother of two illegitimate children, 
the youngest of whom, a gir!, has lived with 
her from her infancy. Many circumstances 
had excited a high degree of local prejudice 
against her. 

It is true, that during the two years pre- 
ceding the first watch she began to make a 
religious profession, seemed to be sensible of 
the sinfulness of her past state, and to be sin. 
cerely anxious to obiain that forgiveness and 
peace of mind, which a right application of 
christian principles can alone afford to a guilty 
conscience. A few benevolent individuals 
did entertain a belief of her sincerity: they: 
were also not aware that she had any tempta- 
tion at that time to practice imposition 

Another circumstance which has with 
many of her visitors had a powerful effect in 
strengthening the apparent credibility of her 
declarations on the subjéét of fasting, is the 
peculiar and contracted form of the lower part 
of the body. The correspondence of this ma- 
nifest symptom with the accounts published 
by medical gentlemen, was frequently deem- 
ed almost conclusive as to the subject of her 
extreme abstinence. From whatever cause 
this singular formation of the stomach may 
have arisen, it undoubtedly had an apparent 
connection with her abstinent state, and it 
was repeatedly allowed to be so by those skill- 
ed in the anatomy of the human system. 

A circumstance which much contribured 
to establish the credit of Ann Moore's case in 
the minds of nota few of her visitors, was 
the steady, serious, and superior manner and 
conversation which she frequently exhibited 
to those with whom she discoursed. 


| It has been clearly ascertained that she con- 
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ducted herself differently towards different vi- 
sitors, and that she was not uniformly 
sistent in her manner. 

A general meeting of the Committee took 
place on Tuesday, April 20, being the day 
preceding that appointed for the commence- 
ment of the watch. 

At this meeting, it was particularly recom- 
mended that hermbedstead should be placed on 
a Merlin’s weighing machine, by which the 
differeuce of ber weight might be ascertain- 
ed,. iu every instance of variation, with the 
greatest exactness. When this was made 
Known to her, she resisted the proposal as 
another instance of the disposition of her ad- 
versaries to bring her into difficulties and con. 
demo her as au impostor, whether she was 
such or not,—At length she complied. 

The house is a cottage consisting of two 
rovins, one above stairs and one below. The 
lower was occupied by a Porter under the or- 
ders of the Committee, who remained there 
day and night, to keep guard over the door, 
and to go on occasional messages between the 
watchers and the Committee. ‘The roou up- 
Stairs was examined with the most scrupulous 
accuracy by the members of the Committee 
and the three first watchers, No part of the 
walls, floor, or cieling was left unexplored. 
Every unnecessary article of furniture was ta- 
ken out of the house, and what remained 
was rigidly scrutinized. A new bedstead was 
provided, ‘a new bed filled with chaff in their 
presence, and every part of the bedding, her 
linen, clothes, "&c. searched with minute- 
ness. The removal of her person from one 
bed to the other was very closely watched in 
every circumstance by all the gentlemen pre- 
sent; after which, at her own request, her 
person was examined, and every p acticable 
sutisfaction afforded, that no kind of food ei- 
ther solid or liquid, was or could be secreted 
ju the rooin, bed, or furniture, or collusion 
have taken place in any part of the transac. 
tion, When the business of the search and 
removal was concluded, no doubt was left up- 
on the mind of the parties present, that she 
was entirely deprived of the meaus of access 
to any kind of food whatever. A rope bar- 
tier was placed across the chamber, within 
which the watchers alone occupied their sta- 
tion, and prevented all approach to thé wo- 
inan from the stairs and the other part of the 
room, 

During this examination and removal, Ann 
Moore appeared very cheerful and submitied 
to the whole proceeding with great alacrity. 

The effects of catarrb, which became ma- 
nifest within a few hours after the com- 
mencement of the watch, rapidly encreased 
during the succeeding watches. She com- 

lained excesyively of pain in the back and 
vins, which was relieved at intervals by the 


application of hot flannels. The eyes and 
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nose were much : flected by the usual symp- 
toms of cold; the discharges of rheum and 
mucus were considerable. Many pocket 
handkerchiefs, afier they had been strictly 
scrutinized by the watchers, were given: her 
from time to time. These were frequently 
returned to be washicd, but were always pre- 
viously examined by medical gentlemen, to 
ascésjain whether any suspicious appearances 
might attach to them after they had neen 
used by her. Inevery instance this examina- 
tion was satisfactory in her favour. No starch 
was permitted to be employed in washing 
these handkerchiefs, as it was supposed that, 
without this precaution, some sustenance 
might be conveyed to her in that form. 

She became very hoarse by the fourth and 
fifth day of the watch. The fever was high. 
The pulse which at the beginning of the 
watch was about 9O encreased to 120, and fi- 
nally to 130, '40, and 160. She had a severz 
cough, accompanied by expectoration of viscid 
mucus, which on the 2gth was even suspect- 
ed to be of a purulent natare. ; 

She expressed a wish on Monday morning 
that some hartshorn and lavender should be 
rubbed on her throat and temples, to relieve 
the soreness and pain’which she felt. The 
Committee permitted this to be done in the 
most careful and unexceptiouable manner by 
the medical watcher only, who did not permit 
the bottle to pass into her hands. She seem- 
ed to experience relief from the application. 

During the application ef the above mix- 
ture (which was of a deep red colour) to ber 
throat and neck, manm¥—sigins were accidene 
tally communicated to her linen garments. 
This circumstance is here mentioned from its 
remarkable connection with the discovery of 
the imposture, which took place on the Sa+ 
turday following. 

Iler intellects were very clear and acute ; 


her aspect became more and more sickly ; her 


Hesk gradually wasted, and she had most of 
the usual symptoms of severe catarrhal fever. 
The register of ber decrease in weight 
merits insertion. It may contribute to 
assist in the prognosis of some diseases 5 
or may prove the means of detecting a 
similar imposture, should such appear 
hereafter—as there is reason to believe 


such have appeared formerly. Some are 

given in the appendix. 

' Ibs. oz. dms. 
Monday,..... 5 evening ...387 3 O 
‘Tuesday,.....6 morning... 386 8 

Qevening -. 384 2 @ 
Wednesday, g morning..383 8 6 
——— ..... Qevening... 382 2 8 
Thursday, ...Q moming .. 381 8 
gevening.. 380 6 8 
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lis, oz. dims 
Friday, ...... Q morning ..579 12 0 
Total diminution of weight 

from Monday evening to 7 7 0 

Friday morning. 

On Tharsday aiorning, April 29, signs of 
an encreased fever aud debility appeared, The 
cough was very distressing, and the expecto- 
ration attended with great pain and exertion. 
Her whole aspect was very unfavourable. she 
esuld sellom sit up as ou former days. Ne- 
vertheless she talked much, particulariy about 
nedn, 

‘The Committee were so convinced of ‘tlre 
gradual approach ef danger from her general 
appearance, that they wrote to Doctors Gar- 
like and Fox, of Derby, requesting ineir at- 
tendance as speedily as possible, to which 
they returned answers promising to come to 
Totbury early the next morming. Mr. 
Wright, Surgeon, in consideration of the 
danger which he believed her to be tn, sceve- 
ral times indulged her with a handkerchicf 
dipped in vinegar and water, wi/hunt wrrmg- 
ing it dy, ws had been always dove before. 
She wiped her mouth and fauces with it, and 
seemed to be revived through the application. 
He thought it necessary to give her the haudd- 
kerchivf plentifully moistened, adding that 
the preserving of her life mighi depend upon 
the allowing tier the use of the liquid. 

As it was supposed’ that she was in 
dying circumsrances, and that she appre- 
hended herself so to be, the geatienen 
present endeavoured to impress this con- 
viction on her mind; and solemuly in- 
treated her to prepare for eternity. She 
avas permitted to make an affidavit as to 
the trnth and accuracy of her pretensions 
to have lived without food of any kind. 

‘Her daughter was then adinitted to «ee her. 
Ou ebtering the room ad looking her 
mother, she said ** she is dying.” ‘Tne 
wher replied, yes, am dying, it is ail 
over—I1 am going indeed,” Much agitation 
snbsisted beiween thea: for a short time. But 
it soon after ceased. 

Several members of the Cominitece conti. 
nuetl successively to observe their proceedings. 
Some suspiciovds circtinstaness began soad to 
De remarked : in perticutar her gradual teco- 
very of suength and spirits, aftet the watch 
was discontinued, excited surprise. The com- 
munication of liquid by the moistened tand- 
kerchiefs, evidewly afforded refiesiment. \s 
tive day advanced, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the medical attendanis and others, 
she evidently grew stronger. Her conversa- 
tion became even occasionally cheerful, and 
ot consistent with the of the re- 
cent transacuion ib she lad been en- 


geged. 
Mr, Charles Bott, a very active member of 


the Committee, who now entertained strong: 


suspicions of her insincerity, was in the room 
that afternoon, when her daughter said, “«O! 
mother, you are greaily wasted.” She re- 
plied, ** yes, but L am not much the worse 
forit;” und put out her arm, as if to show 
that the she had not lost lier strength, and 
seemed quite eheerfal; but, informed 
by her duughter, that there were some gen- 
Uemen coming into the honse to see her, she 
laid down her bead and suddenly appeared 
scarcely able to speak to them, ahd that only 
ina low whisper. On one of them offering 
to shake her by the hand, she put ic out with 
seeming difficulty and much trembling, al- 
though she had just before been washing her 
hands in good spirits and appacent strength, 
This and other similar conduct strengthened 
Mr. B's opinion, thai she was asing imposi- 
tion. 

Believing that she had probably taken ninch 
liquid into wer stomach by means of the 
handkerchiefs whieh had beeu so frequently 
given to her, he did not doobt but naturat 
consequences would ensue, frour which agit 
be deduced sufficient proofs of the falsehood 
of her past assertions as to the state of her 
bodily system. 

Farly the next (Saturday) morning, Mr. 
B. visiied the honse, Me was strack with 
some uppeatantes of confusion in the beha- 
viour both of the mother aud daughter, and 
suspected they had been endeavouring to con. 
ceal something from bis sight, By active per- 
severance he at length obtained those evi- 
evevs of guile and false hood which he was 
in search of, and laid them before the Com- 
mittee, 

I: is obvious, that the circumstance which 
most materially led to the exposure of her 
falsehood originated in the red stains with 
which the bosom-part of an wader garment, 
which she wore during the watch, was spott+ 
ed soine days before, when lavender and harts- 
horn were applied to her throat in order to res 
lieve the soreness. As it was deemed neces- 
sary to obtain this article ef her clothing, she 
produced a similar one which she asserted to 
be the one in question, and offered 1 make 
oath of the trath of her assertion. Soine 
men,bers of the Committee present were now 
certain that she spoke falsely. She prevari- 
cated and contradicted herself 

The premises were therefore searched, va- 
rious linen articles were found artfully con- 
cealed in different places, and amongst them 
the very garment, stained with fed lavender, 
which’ was recagnized by all present, as that 
for which she had substituted anotter, in ors 
der to avoid detection, The woman confront: 
ed by the evidence of incontestible facts, 
secined for a short Vine thoroaghly confused .. 

The discovenes thue made were decisive to 
the point not only of her having ‘swallow ed 
laguids during the last two days, bat that she 
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likewise must have done so previously to the 
commencement of the watch on Wednesday, 
April 2t. 

In the mean time the daughter was exa- 
mined and strict enquiry instituted as to all 
the facts connected with the imposture. She 
confessed that afier she (the danghter) and 
the test of the family had finished their meals 
of tea, ‘she always set the tea-pot on a shelf 
within her mother’s reach, and that she nsed 
sometimes to put sugat and milk into it 

dit may jnstly be considered as one useful re- 
suit from the detection of this impostare, that 
physiological science is a gainer by the esta- 
blishment of the fact, that Anu Moore does 
not subsist without food. Much has been 
written upon the nature of abstinence, and on 
the possibility of the human system being sup- 
ported by absorption through the lugs and 
skin, and by other anusual means of suste- 
nance. The case of this woman has been fre- 
quently referted to, and the supposed validity 
of the testimony ia favour of her total absu- 
nence has induced some learned and sensible 
writers to frame hypotheses in order to ac- 
count for it. "The question is now set at rest, 
80 faras the case of Ann Moore is concerned, 

Ann Moore not only attempted to impose 
“pon the public herself, but she had educated 
her dauginer in the art of deception, and 
made her child the confederate of her false- 
hood. It is no small aggravation of the ini- 
quily, that during the waich she declared a 
desire and intention that her daughter as well 
a3 herself, should make an affidavit of her in- 
tegrity, at the time the watch should con- 
clade. Thus was she willing to make not 
only herself, but her child also, a moral sacri- 
fice to her own thirst of gain, and she resolved 
to persevere in the proctice of falsehood and de- 
cett, alike regardless of the present dictates of 
conscience, and the future prospect of ciernal 
ruin. 


Onty One Hunprep Copies 
The Sylvan Wanderer; cousisting of a 
Series of Mortal, Sentimental, and Critical 
Essays. By Sir Egerion Brydges, K. J. 
‘Pre first’ work printed at the private Press 
of Lee Priory, in Kent. Roval 8vo. 1813. 

Tuis is the first book we believe, that 
ever bore on its title page, the number of 


iis impression ; and were it the property | 


of a bookseller, we should cry out on the 
tricks of the trade. No such imputation 
can attach in the present case; yet we 
cannot help thinkiog that the intimation 
would have been quite as modest it placed 
at the close of the volume. Sir Egerton 
had a mind it seems to experiment to 


what nivety and precision the productions: 


The Sylvan Wanderer: by Sir Brydges. (78% 


of the letter press might attain ; and ins 
deed he has produced a_ performance 
among the most beautiful that our eyes 
have beheid. ‘The type has exercised the 
the best care of the founder; and the 
press-work is truly admirable. Perhaps 
we may be allowed nevertheless to express 
ourselves stil! more strongly ia favour of 
the wood-engravings which adorn his 
pages. They are the closest emulations of 
the most delicate engravings on copper. 
Not aline in them that Woollett might 
not have owned; witha smoothness aud 
beauty exceeding all that we ever hoped to 
see in the productions of this art. They 
have cost Mr. Nesbitt infinite pains 3 
but in return they do him infinite honour. 
They sre landscape views of a priory 
gate; and a coat of arms with landscape 
scenery. 

There is however, one disadvantage ate 
tending such beautiful works, to which 
we beg Sir Egerton’s condescension—we 
are afraidto touch them; —still more afraid 
to read them: yet the utility of a book 
has been thought to consist in the facility 
it afforded to study ;—in the gratification 
it yielded while under perusal. The 
‘© Address to the Reader,” should have been 
entitled ‘* Address to the Spectator.” 

Carefully, no doubt, have the proofs 
been read over and over again; but—— 
Afier ail, let this volume stand as a testi+ 
mony to the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing what is technically termed an immac- 
ulate work. In page 8 is the following 
error of the press. Domestic afflictions 
‘* and losses had thus rendered solitude 
«* insupportable to Beattie. “His wife de- 
“* ranged, and his ¢oa children sunk inte 
‘* an early grave hauated his very morbid, 
** and too tender fancy ;” ihe sense 
of the passage requires that we should 
read two children !” 

So far as we have ventured to peep into 
this work, it appears to consist of medi- 
tations amang the woods and groves, reas 
sons for prefering a life of seclusion and 
couttry retirement; yet not without a 
sense of the evils of solitude, Jn his 
pleasant retreat the author-bas leisure to 
meditate ov the genius of Goldsmiih; 
which, he ebserves, 


——— was rather elegant, and marked by a 
gracefal propriety, than sublime or pathetic, 
1i does not appear certain that he loved “Vite- 
ratere foriisown Sake. He seems to have 
considered it ouly as the means ©! procuriay 
money, oF distinction, if we believe the ac 
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counts of him, and the sentiments thrown 
out in his conversation. Bat there is sullicient 
Feason to suspect that his conversation was not 
to be depeuded upon. — Lits excessive aud in- 
discriminate vanity led to deceive 
self, ana perhaps, others. We cannot with: 
Out some hesitation suppose, that the writer 
of The Traveller,” The Deserted Vii- 
Jage,” and ** The Vicor of Wakefield,” 
did wot love the Muse for hier own sake. 
When he epeaks of the Muse, as 

** His shame in crowds, bis solitary pride,” 
he seems to have loved ner from his heart. 

The character of Sir Henry Wottocn—a 
truly great character! meets with due 
hovour from this worthy writer ;—aud we 
guess that in resediches after the good and 
great, with their most honourable deeds, 
the real dignitaries of our jand, Sir Egerton 
could pass bis hours of retiremeut greatly 
to his own satisfaction ;—-and to the de- 
Pgbt of the public. Auccdotes of Robert 
Greene of black letter memory, who 
seems lately to have acqaired po small 
share of popularity among our virtuosi ; 
and of Collins the Poet form articles en- 
titled to distinction. 

Sir Egerton might have published this 
work; but we cannot cail an im- 
pression of one hundred copies only, pub- 
lishing. Itis scarcely enough—nay, we 
know it is not enough for the author's 
private friends. 

Thus have we reported on the first 
work of this private press Far be it 
from us tocensure the luxury of printing, 
if such be the pleasure of gentlemen. 
It is an innocent luxury, at Jeast ; but it is 
much more, it may lead to useful im- 
provements in an art too common to be 
esteemed by the world adequately to its 
merits. The liberal will not, however, 
undervalue it: and while they direct their 
experiments to its perfection, they are 
intitled to the thankful acknowledge- 
ments of every one who desires the ad- 
vantage of knowledge, virtue, and ele- 
gance. 


Additional Letters, addressed to the Rev, 
G. D’Oyly. B. D. Christian Advocate ia 
the University of Cambridge &c. in An- 
swer to his remarks on the Gidipus Judai- 
cus, By Vindex, Biblicus, and Candidus. 
8vo. Sherwood and Co. London, 1813. 


WE merely notice these letters en 
passant. Sir W. Drummond some time 


ago printed for distribution among. his 
friends a work entitled GSdipus Judaicus. 
in which he attempted to consider certain 
of the histories and other parts, of the 
Old Testament, a3 Al!egories ;—some of 
them as astronomical Allegories. What 
parts of that performance came under our 
notice, appeared to be sufficiently fanciful 
and forced; and after having iifted up 
our hands and eyes, we closed the volume 
aud the subject, with sentiments of won- 
der at the writer's labours. ‘This unpuly 
lished work bas met with censure from 
Mr. D'Oyly, who considered the cause of 
Christianity in danger from this extraor- 
dinary mode of seeking for discoveries in 
Scripture. 
We leave the contwoversy where we 
found it; but we censure in the most ex 
plicit terms the behaviour of the parties 
entangled in it. These defenders of Sir 
W. D. allow that “ some ridicule was 
* thrown upon the literal interpretation of 
** some parts of the old Testament” ‘‘ The 
“author of the Gidipus Judaicus had 
‘* sneered at the bigots of the present 
times; and you accused him of sxeertng 
* at the clergy.”—Now we know not-by 
what authority as a gentleman, Sir W-D. 
ridicules auy bady, or sneers at any body, 
or whence he derives his right to term 
‘* bigots” those from whom he thinks 
proper to differ, What argument is in- 
volved in the use of such terms? Are 
they logical terms, or astrological > Ou 
the other hand we find Mr. D’Oyly, ac- 
cused of preaching up fire and faggot, 
and of wishing to deliver Sir W. D. to 
the secular arm, after having piously ejec- 
ted him from the church ; by way, we 
suppose, of preparation for an <dulo da 
Sé. Now, as we have little inclination to 
admit the Inquisition into Britain after 
being expelled from all civilised nations, 
we remoastrate with all the energy of 
which such mild natures as Panoramists 
are capable of, against whatever may 80 
much as have the smallest tendency to 
that effect. We conceive, however, that 
the purport of Mr. D'O's wishes has 
been mistaken by the writers before us ; 
and that the object of burning was not 
Sir W. D. himseif, but his book—his 
Cidipus Judaicus ;—against which sen- 
tence, if the author does not appeal in 
better language,we certainly shal! not rise 
to make resistance,” 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Vanorama 
Office, post-paid, the tilles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in lhis department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

The new edition of the History of Embank- 
ing and Draining, by Sir William Dugdale, 
Kant. with additions and a continuation, with 
the improvements thereby in this kingdom, is 
undertaken by Robert Bevill, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, and Re- 
gister to the Hon. Corporation of the Bedford 
Level. It will be printed uniforaity with the 
other works of Sir William Dugdale. 

A new edition of Mr. Keys’s Complete 
Treatise on the Management of Bees is nearly 
ready, being printed in an elegant volume of 
the pocket size. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy, by Mr. Thomas Hartwell Horne, wil 
be published early in the ensuing year. It 
will comprise a general view of the subjects 
connected with Bibliography, as well as some 
of the most celebrated public libraries, ancient 
and modern, and also a notice of the principal 
works on the knowledge of books. Nume- 
rous engravings will ve given, illustrative of 
eatly printing, together with fac-similes of the 
books of images, and the mouograus or oarks 
used by the first printers, &c. &c. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo, the 
Bonnaparie-Family, or the present Dynasty 
of France, including the heads of the French 
government, and principal military o'ficers, 
exhibited in concise biographical sketches, 
arranged ‘in chronological order, containig 
events of importance appertaining to each life, 
and peculiarly adapted as a book of refereuce 
illustrative of the government and individuals 
since the period of the French Revolution, 

The second volume of Wood's Athene 
Oxonienses, by Mr. Bliss, is in great for- 
wardness, 

Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the 
most eminent Musical Composers who flou- 
rished during the last three centuries, is in 
the press. 

Memoirs of Goldoni, the Italian dramatist, 
written by himself, are printing in two ociavo 
volumes, in French and English. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

The Rev. F. Wrangham is preparing a new 
edition of the Prolegomena of Walton, under 
the sanction of the University of Cambridge. 

EDUCATION. 


Mr. Beshell Danby, of Huli, has in the 
press, the Expeditious Arithmetician, or Pre- 
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ceptors Arithaetical Class Book, for the use 
of tutors, containing two thousand two buns 
dred ortainal questions. 

Mr. Valpy is editing and printing, in’ his 
own office, neat editions of Virgil and Horace, 
from the best editions, for the use of schools, 
Virgil will be published on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, price 3s. Od. bound.—Also, 

A new edition of the Greek Testament 
with Griesbach’s Text. It will contain “coe 
pious notes from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, 
Sebleasner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar 
Latin: together with parallel passages from 
the Classics, and with re‘erences to Vigerus 
foridioms, and Bos for ElNpses. ‘Iwo vois. 
octavo. A few copies will be struck off on 
large paper. By the Rev. E. Valpy, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A New French Dictionary; or a Guide te 
the Correct Pronunciation ofthe Freneh Lan- 
guage. By W. Smith, Esq. M. A. who has 
compiled it from the Dictionnaire de I Acadé- 
mie Francoise, which work he has read 
through twice with two Jearued Parisians at 
his side. One volume, octavo, will be pubs 
lished in January. 

Eutropius, with English Notes, will be 
published in January, ou the plan ot Phe. 
drus, by the Rev. C. Bradley. 

FINE ARTS. 

A “Series of Portraits of Illustrious Pere 
sonages of Great Brirain,” has been announced 
for publication upon a very extended plan, 
accompanied with historical and biographical 
detaile of their lives and actions. ‘This pube 
lication is to consist of bighly finished engrave 
ings of portraits of the most exalied characters 
of Snglish history, from tue earliest era to 
which authentic pictures can be traced, to 
about the year 1700. It will be produced in 
the finest stile, forming two volumes in folio 
of the size of & Houbraken’s Heads,” but will 
possess the advantage ‘of every portrait being 
engraved from an original picture, and ane 
thenticated by a reference to the collection in 

which it is now preserved. A’ specimen o 
the work may be seen at the principal book- 
sellers throughout the empire. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Mr. Charles Bell is printing a second edition 
of his Operative System of Surgery, founded 
on the Basis of Anatomy. ; 

MISCELLANIES. 

The First Part of Lackingion’s Catalogue 
will be published in a very few weeks. A 
new arrangement of the classes has been 
adopted, by which the research of the collec- 
tor will be greatly facilitated. 

The Letters of Klopstock and his Friends, 
translated from the German by Miss Benger, 
2 vols, are at press,—Also, 

The Essays and Letters of Professor Gel- 
lert, translated from the German by Anne 
Plumtree. 
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The whole of U.a Foutaine’s Tales transtated 
into Eng!ish will appear about the eud of this 
month, from the pen of a celebrated literary 
character. 

The Masonic Manual: a compendious 
work by the Rev. Dr. Ashe, of Bristol, de- 
dicated to his R. H. the Duke of Sussex, will 
be published in a few days. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, has nearly ready 
for publication, Maternal Solicitude for a 
Daughier’s best I nterésis. 

Pe Barker bas in the press, an Essay on 
espect paid Old Age by the 
tians, Greeks, and Romans. 

Speedily will be published, by direction of 
the Board of the Soctety fur promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,—An Absiract of the An- 
nual Reports and Correspondence of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowiledge, 
from the commencement of its connexion 
with the Easi-India Missions, A. D. 1709, 
do the present day ; together with the Charges 
delivered to-some of the Missiosaries, «at dii- 
ferent periods, on their departure for their se- 
veral missions. By this amhentic body of 
evidence, it will appear that the Missions, 
patronized by the Society for promoting 
Christian Kaowledge, bave pursucd their great 
object in the East-Indies with constderable 
success, weth many tokens of guodwill, es- 
teeus, aud respect of the matives, and with 
anvaried testimonies of uniform good conduct 
from the goveroment in India. 

NATU RAL HUTORY. 

Speedily will be published, Dr. Pulteney’s 
Catsiogne of the Birds, Sheils, and Plants 
af Dorsetshire, wiih his portrait, and 24 
plates, (25 copies only), 21. 2s. 

NOVELS. 

The following works are at press :—A new 
sedition of Mr. Barrett’s * Heroine,” with con- 
siderable alterations and additions. 

The Northern ‘Metropolis ; or the Saxon 
and the Gacl, in 3 volumes. 

Pleasure-and Pain; or the Fate of Ellen, 
‘by Maria Weston, in 3 vols. 

Suathmay; or Scenes in the ‘North, a 
tale, in 2 vols. by the ‘Authoress of “ A ‘Win- 
ter in Edinburgh.” 

Nits. Hervey will soon priblish, Amabel, 
Memoirs of a Womau of Fastion, in 3 vols. 

The auther of Substance and shadow, &c. 
has in the press, she Splendour of Adversity, 
@ domestic tale, in three voluares. 

PHILOLOGY. 

W. Smith, Esq. bas in the press, in an 
octavo volume, a New French Dictionary, 
or guide to the correct Pronunciation of the 
Language, compiled from the Dictionnaire 
de Académie Francoise. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Grabb’s new work, on the synonyms | 
the English language, ‘is ‘in considerable 
Stace of furwardness. dt will be aa elaborate | 
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performance consisting of not less than 3 vo- 
lumes 8vo. 

M. Santagne!lo has, in the press, an Italian 
Class Book, consisting of extracts from the 
best writers, in prose and verse. 

POETRY. 

In Jauvary will be pubished, the Vision ; 
or Hell, Purgator’, and Paradise, of Dante ; 
translated Blank Verse, by the 
Rev, H. F. Cary, A. M. in 3 Vol. 32, 12s. 
boards. 

A Humorous Poem, onder the title of 
Chalcographomania,” isin the press, and 
will make its appearance early in December. 
The author of this work, like the Bidlioma- 
nia of Mr. Dibdin, holds up to view the 
Caceethes of old Print Collecting, together 
with Tnfatuations of every description. 

The author of the Sailor Boy, Fisher Boy, 
&e. thas, in the press, Jack Junk, or a Cruise 
on Shore, a humorous poem, embellished with 
spirited erchings. 

A new Poem, under the title of © Modern 
Accomplish nents, or the Boarding School,” 
appear shortly. 

The editor of the Examiner shortly wilt 
publish, she Feast of the’ Poets, with a variety 
of additional notes, and some other pteces, m™m 
verse. 

POLITICS. 

Mr. Campbell, translator of Bp. Jewell’s 
Apologia, is prepariug for pablication, a trans- 
lation of Grotius on the Rigitts of War and 
Peace, and the Law of Nations, with notes 
and illustrations from the best writers of an- 
cient and modern times. 

THEOLOGY. 

A new Edition, im volume 8vo, of 
Oxgden’s Sermons on Prayer, is in the 
press. 

‘TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mr. T. Dearn, of Cranbrook, will 
publish, early in next month, a historical, 
topographical, and descriptive Aceouut of the 
Weald of Keat, with eight engravings and a 
may. 

Thre Rev. Sayers has in fordwardness 
for putlication, a ‘History of ‘Bristol and its 
Vicinity. 

Mr. J. Bisset shortly will publish, a De- 
scription of Leammgton, and ‘the principal 
objecis of curiosities in its neighbourhood. 

TRAVELS. 

To be published in a few days, in octavo, 
Travels in the Pyrennees, containing ¢ De- 
scription of the psincipsl Summits, “Passes, 
avd Vallies: translated from the French of 
M. Ramond,'by F. ‘Gold. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

‘The Travels of Julius Von'Kilaprath, in the 
in the Caneasus-and Georgia, undertaken by 
order of the Russian Government. 

‘The second -and coneluding Volume of 


Langsdoril’s Voyeges-and ‘Pravels, containing 
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his Journey from Kamsehaitka to the Aleutian 
Istacds, the North West Coast of America, 
aud return, over-land, throngh Siberia to 
Petersburgh. 

Mr. Semple is about to publish, ‘* Obser- 
vations made on a ‘Tour, during the Summer, 
fron: Hamburgh through Berlin, Gorliiz, and 
Bresiau, to Silverberg, and thence to Gotten- 
burgh, passing through the Head-quarters of 
the Allied Armies. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Alzer son Sydney. Ornamented 
with a Porirait of Sydney, engraved by 
Engleheart. By G. W Meadley. 8vo. 12s 
A few copies on fine Paper, 18s. 

The Lives of the Puritans: containing a 
Bivgrapiical Account of thnse Divines who 
distinguished themselves in the couse of Reli- 
gious Liberty, from the Reformation under 
Quer) Elizabeth to the passing of the Act of 
Unifonary ia 1662. With an Appendix 
comprising a Chronologtesl List of the Aa- 
thorities referred to in the work, and a copious 
Index of the whole. By tne Rev. Benjamin 
Brook. 3 Vo!. 8vo, Ll. i6s. A few comes on 
royaljpaper, 2]. 14s. 

Caulfield’s Portraits and Memoirs of Re- 
markable Persons, from Edward the ‘Third to 
the Revolwion, including the whole of the 
Twelfth Class in Mr. Granger's Biographical 
History, with many aduiioual rare portraits 
never before published 3 Vol. royal avo, 41. 4s. 
A few copies.in 3 Vol 4to, 61. Os. 

Biographical Anecdotes of the Rev. J. 
Hutchins, the Historian of Dorsetshire, by 


the Rev. G. Bingham, B. B. being No. . 


XXXIV. of * Biblioteca Topographica Bri- 
tannica,”’ second edition, with additions, and 
portrait of Mr. Hutchins, 50 copies 410. price 
73.3 proofs folio, 10s. Od. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Francissi Vigeri de Pracipuis Grece 
Dictionis Idiotismis Liber; cum Animadver- 
sionibus Henrici Hoogeveeni, Jounnis Car. 
Zeunii, et Godof Hermanni, cujas aecedit 
de Pronomine Avtog Dissertatio. 8vo, 1 Qs. in 
sheets. 

Cicero De Amicitia et de Senectute, from 
the text of Ernesti, with all his motes, and 
citations from his Indes Latin. Ciceron., and 
mach orignal inatter, critical and explanatory. 
Second edition, By E. H. Barker, Esq. 
price Gs. Gd. bound, 

The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, 
with English Notes, and with all Brotier’s 
critical and explanatory notes. By E. H. 
Barker, Esq. Price 6s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

The Tempest. By William Shakspeare. 
Printed by Whittingham, in a Mimature Size, 
wiih Five Historieal Eunbeilishinents. aud a 
Viguetie. 32's, remaining Plays of 


Shakspeare are printing uniformly with the 

above ; one of which will be published every 

Saturday until completed. 
EDUCATION. 

A Treatise on Politeness. Intended for the 
Use of the Youth of both Sexes. Translated 
from the French, by a Lady. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARTS. 

The Artist’s Repository ; or, Encyclopedia 
of the Fine Arts; exhibiting the Prineiples, 
and explaining the Practice, in all their vas 
rious Branches ; including opward of 
hundred engravings, in progressive Lessons. 
Containing the Principles of delineating the 
Human Figure, &c. Methods of preparing 
and using all kinds of colours; Instructions. 
for painting in Oil, Water Colours, Crayons, 
Miniature, &e. Engraving, im Strokes, 
Coalk, Aquatinta, Mezzotinio, on wood, &e. 
a Dictionary of ‘Terms ased in Art: a Histore 
of Arts: Biographical Account of celebrated 
Artists ; on Seulpture, Perspective, Architee« 
tare, and Landseape : witha vast variety of 
valuable and necessary information conneeted 
with the Fine Arts, illustrated by numerous 
plates, part 7, 410. 163s.—Will be completed 
in one more Part, price 16s. which will appeat 
on the Ist of December. 

A Historical Sketch of the Art of Carica« 
toring. By J. P. Maleoim, F.S.A. 
trated by 3) engravings. 4to, 2l. 2s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 


A New General Atias—to contain a8 many 


maps as are sufficient to give a complete Geo- 
graptiical View of the Globe. Engraved for 
Jotin Thomson, jun. and Co, Hunter-square, 
Edinburgh. Numbers I, HI, and Itt, 8s. 
each.——The work will contain about fifty-six 
maps of Iaperial Kofio, on a Seale correspond- 
ing with the celebrated Atlas of DY Anville- 
—It will be published io Numbers, at inter 
vals of two mouths; each Number, price 8s., 
containing four maps, full-coloured.—The 
maps of D' Anville’s Ancient Geography, on 
the same Scale as the Paris Edition, are also 
engraving, and will be published as soon as 
the modern Atlas is fivished. ‘The ancient 
and modern maps will be historically eon- 
necied by sheets of letter: press, descriptive of 
the Geographical changes whictt have taken 
place between the two periods. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematical 
Companion, for 1814: containing Answers 
to the last year’s Enigmas, Rebuses, Charades, 
Queries, and Questions; also new ones pro- 
pose! to be answered in the next; together 
with other useful and important papers, and 
selections from starce works, &c. 12mo0, 
23. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 
Lectures ow fuflammation, exbipiting a View 
of the Genera! Doct: ves, Pathological and 
Practical, of Medical Surgery. By Joho 
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Thomson, MD. F.RS.E. Professor of Sur- 
gery to the Royal College of Surgeans, Regiu- 
Professor of Military Surgery sn the Univers 
sity of Edinburgh. 8vo, 14s. ; 

An Essay on the Signs of Murder in New- 
born Children. ‘Frauslated from the French 
of Dr. P. A. O. Mahon, Professor of Forensic 
Medicine in the Medical Schoo) at Paris, 
&c. &c. . By Christopher Johnson, Surgeon, 
Lancaster, Member of the Koyal Medical So- 
ciewy of Edinburgh, &e. With a Preface and 
Notes by the Translator. 8vo, 5s. 

The Art of Preserving the Sight, unim- 
paired, to Extreme Old Age; and of Re- 
establishing and Strengthening it when it is 
become weak, with Instructions how to pro- 
ceed in accidental Cases, which do not require 
the assistance of professional men, aud the 
mode of treatinent proper for the eyes, during, 
and immediately after the Smallpox : to which 
are added, Observations on the Inconveniences 
and Dangers arising from the Use of cominon 
Spectacles, &c. By an Experienced Oculist. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh New Dispensatory ;, con- 
taining, 1. The Elements of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 2 The Materia Medica, or the 
Natural, Pharmaceutical, and Medical History 
of the diflerent Substances employed in Me- 
dicine. 3. The Pharmaceutical Preparations 
and Compositions. Including Translations of 
the last Editions of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacoperias ; illustrated aad 
explained in the language, and according ‘» 
the principles of Modern Chemistry; with 
many new and useful Tables and several 
Copper-plates, explaining the new System of 
Chemical Characters, and representing the 
most useful Phamaceutical Apparatus. By 
Andrew Duncan, jun. M.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medical Tesla rudence in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 
A new edition, with Additions, &c. 8vo, 
15s. boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Builder's Assisiant, and Complete 
Ready Reckoner ; comprising a new system of 
Duodecimal Arithnietic, or Cross Multiplica- 
tion ; explained in so familiar a manuer, that 
any person acquainted with the common rules 
of Arithwetic may teach himself without as- 
sistance; every being worked at 
length. Alsea variety of newly constructed 
tables, shewing the amount of any number 
of Feet and Inches, Yards and Feet, and Rods 
and Feet, at any given price. By Thourhs 
Lovell, Building Surveyor, &c. Huntingdon. 

2mo, gs. 

Memoires Historiques, Literaires, et Anec- 
dotiques, tirés de Ja Correspondence da Baron 
de Grimm et Diderot. Volume III, and IV, 
which conclude the work. 8vo, 11. 8s. 

De L’ Allemagne. Par Mad. la Baronne de 
Stael Holstein. 3 Vol, Svo, 11, 163s.—Tie 


translation will appéar in the course of the 
present month. 

Crattwell’s Original Housekeeper’s Ac- 
count Book, for the year 1814, improved by 
red lines ruled across the pages. 4to, 2s. sewed. 

NOVELS. 

The Wife and the Lover, By Miss Hol- 
croft. 3 Vol. 12mo, 18s. 

The Ordeal ; a Novel. 3 Vol. 12mo, 18s, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Vocabulary of English Words, chiefly 
derived from the Saxon, with their Significa- 
tion in Spanish; to which is added, a short 
English Grammar for the Use of Spaniards. 
By R. Rylanee, Teacher of Languages.8vo, 5s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, in the English Lan- 
guage; together with the whole Book of 
Psalms. By Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, 
Editor of Vauderbooght's Hebrew Bible. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

David Dreadnought, or Nautic Tales and 
Adventures, In Verse, in Four parts, by 
Samuel Whitchurch. 4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Far Preestinatus, sive Dialogus inter 
Concionawrem Calvinistam et Furem ad 
furcam dammnatum habitus. Post 8vo, 3s. 

A Compendium of the Holy Scriptures. 
3 Vols. crown. 8vo 1]. Is. 

A General Introduc:ion to the Study of the 
Hebrew Scriptutes ; with a Critical History 
of the Greek and Latin Versions of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and of all the Chaldee 
Paraphrases. By the Kev. George Hamilton, 
Rector of Killernog), ireland. 80, 7s. Od. 

A Treatise on Spiritual Comfort. By Rev. 
J. Colquhoun, D.D. Leith. 12m0, 4s. Gd. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through Canada, and the United 
States of America, including a Description of 
New/oundland, the Magdalen Islands, Que- 
bec, Montreal, New York, &c. their man- 
ners, curious customs, anecdotes, commerce 
of Canada, climate, the lakes, imports and 
exports, duties, tonnage, &c. from 1806 to 
1811, state of Society of Canada, South Ca- 
rolina, Boston, Charlestown, Savanna, their 
literature, natural history, &c. By John 
Lambert, Esq. ‘lo which are now added, 
biographical notices of Madison, General 
Moreau, Jefferson, Madame Jerome Buona- 
parie, Adains, Col. Burr, Randolph, Emmett, 
Barlow, General Pinckney, Monro, &c. with 
a general Statistical View of the United States 
for a period of twenty years. Ornamented 
with 16 coloured engravings, a Chart of 
Quebec and invirons, drawn from the Survey 
made by Order of Admiral Saundeis, and a 


coloured map of Canada and the United 
States, the Second Edidion, corrected aud mach 
improved 2 Vols, 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Second Edition (inuch enlarged) of Col- 
lin’s Voyages to Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 


Malta, Asia Minor, and Egvpt. 7s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


We have seen advertised a Lecture Extra- 
ordinary, by the Rev. J. Robeitson, oa very 
extraordinary matters. The invention of a 
palpable character on paper has beea till now 
a desideratum for the instruction of our fellow- 
creatures deprived of the nse of sight: nothing 
proposed in this country has extended beyond 
a few characters on tangible notes. The 
Parisian school uses an iron pen, which, by 
embossing the character, renders one side per- 
ceptible to the feeling. But paper among the 
lightest substances we have, brought to carry, 
without confusion, the marks on either side, 
is unquestionably the fittest material for 
books, maps, or musical notes. We under- 
stand the inventor means to apply fora Pa- 
tent: then to open a school for the more 
liberal education of the blind, and to establish 
a press for their use. Will not the Bible So- 
ciety feel itself called upon to give the Word 
of God in a tangible, as well as in every visi- 
ble character? —Thousands of this, and of 
future generations, are interested in their 
decision. 

The same geatleman proposes, to the in- 
vestigation of the learned, the nature of the 
internal, connected with the external, vibra- 
tion of musical, chords. He has found this 
sensation to be delightful to the deaf born. 
sound, he says, may be conducted thronzh 
te human frame like eleciricity. He has 
proved the fact in a variety of instances. He 
hopes yet to discover what conductor may 
serve to convey the human voice. We shall 
feel obliged to him, and to our philanthropic 
and scientific correspondents for further com- 
munications on the subject. 

it will be perceived by our readers that this 
subject connects with an article extracied 
fromthe volumes of M. Le Baron Grimm; 
and also, with others there referred to. Well 
aware of the duty and the difficulty of this 
undertaking, we have done all in our power 
to promote it. We should be happy to see 
such inventions as have hitherto been sugzes- 
ted (and the forezoing among them) brought 
to the test of experience, which alone can 
stamp validity or wnportance, on proposals 
however promising or plausible. We wish 
them ALL success, 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL, DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR 
THE INSTRUCIrION OF POOR IRISH CHIL- 
DREN, IN BLOOMSBURY, 


A large rooin has been fitted up, at No. 11, | 


Proposita Philanthropica. 


Baynbrigg Street, St. Giles's ; which was . 


opened as a Sunday School on the 27th of 
June 1813, for the gratuitous instruction of 

oor children of both sexes, under the super- 
intendance of ‘Thomas Augustine Vinagan, a 
native of Ireland. The conditions on which 
the Committee and Subscribers have agreed to 
support this school, are, that no books what- 
ever shall be used besides the holy scriptures 
and the sunday school spelling-book ; the 
children being also at full liberty to attend 
what place of divine worship their parents 
prefer. 

The Committee at first contemplated a sun- 
day school only; with, perhaps, an evening 
school on the week-days: but the children, 
sent by their parents, are now sO eager to re- 
ceive instruction, that the room is completely 
filled every day, from nine o’clock in the 
moroing till nine at night! Above one hun- 
dred and seventy scholars have already been 
admitted; and their nambers would be in- 
creased immediately, if the resources of this 
establishment were adequate to the expence. 

Mr. Finigan and his wife report, that a 
very observable amendment has taken place in 
the morals of these neglected and ignorant 
children ; and that they not only make a con- 
siderable progress in resding, writing, &e, 
but likewise commit to memory several por- 
tions, or even chapters, of the scriptures. 

The good effects of these religious instruc- 
tions are also witnessed among the parents; 
some of whom, the master says, take a plea- 
sure in hearing the sacred volume perused by 
their children at home : so that there are up- 
wards of thirty families now in St. Giles’s, 
where the new testament is read to them by 
the children with serious attention; who, 
three inonths ago, would not have admitted 
it within their doors. 

Such beneficial consequences encourage the 
Committee to believe, tliat means will not be 
wanting to support this school, and defray 
the increasing expenses; which, however 
moderate, are too great to be continued with- 
out farther aid. The weekly allowance to 
the teacher for each cliild is two-pence. but, 
only about fifty of them are paid for by their 
parents, the rest being supplied by the Com- 
mittee; who have, likewise, the rent, price 
of furniture, stationery, and other pecuniary 
expenses, to discharge; and they are at pres 
seni quite destitute of any permanent funds. 

N B. Donations and annual subscriptions 
will be received by uny member of the Com- 
mittee; also by J. 5S. Brooks, Esq No. 10, 
Jobo Street, Belford Row; Mr. Gosnell, 


No. 8, Little Queen Street, Holborn; or - 


Thomas Clark, Esq. No. 1, Bury Plaee, 
Bloomsbury ; where the names of the present 
subseribe:s, and other particulars may be ob- 
tained. 
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DRURY LANE. 


October 29. A new Comedy called First 
or Trade *m the st ; was pre- 
sented this evening. Jf this play contained 
any novelty, we were not so happy as to Jis- 
cover it, and if any spirit, it was completely 
lostoa us, A wealthy citizen living at the 
west end of the town; a second wife quite 
a woman of fashion; a daughter by the former 
wife; are characters that have trod the boards 
for many along year. The father designs to 
marry bis daughter toa Mr. Sapling—a booby 
of course, because the father's choice has 
fallen on him. The young lady's affections 
are, however, to make out the p!ey—fixed on 
another loverSa gentleman, poor, in debt to 
her father, a politician, and a speaker. ‘This 
eharacter (Harcourt) challenges Sapling, is 
arrested in the field, and hence seme difficul- 
ties. An old lady anda scientific gentleman, 
are very learned and very trifling: yet some of 
the ridicule thrown on affected knowledge 
was fair enough. There are other love plots, 
as of a lady, now a widow, whose Ftrsé Im- 
pressiens had been in favour of a prior lover 
to her husband :—while a young ladv from 
Seotland who had been married to Sapling, 


by coming to town after him, breaks all his | 


schemes, and the plot assumes a new course. 
An addition to the fortuns of Harcourt, makes 
him a fit mateo for the merchant’s daughter. 


This traeiy is the same, and the same, 
usgue ad nausem ? the story is an oid story: 
the wit is too studied and forced ; and with 
the exception of a few strokes at the follies of 
the- day, it is what might have been written 
by any man, any woman, of any child! 


COVENT GARDEN. 


November 1. The conquest of Franee 
being all the fashion, Shakespeare's historieal 
play of Henry Vth. was presented this even- 
wg. The macager’s motives, were, no doubt, 
feyal and patriotic :——but the novelty of the 
vight, was a Mr. Conway, in the character 
ef King Henry. ‘Phe advantages of a maniy 
person, a clears voice, and deciamatory powers, 


must be granted him. He found it, howe- 


ver, difficult to combine the gal/aniry of the 
soldier, with the gallantry of the lover, He 
couried the Freuch princess with too much 
sendervess for a chiet who had vehemently 
achieved the conquest of France. 


The Invisible Bridegroom, is a title fora 
fatee, whieh has at least, the merit of exci- 
ting curiosity, and something might be made 
of U, at once interesting and burlesque. The 


DidascaliamDrury Lane, Covent Garden. 


Bridegroom however, is not seen, even by the 
audience—his foetman, tells all manner ot 
lies in bis name,—for alas! he happens to be 
arrested the very morning of his expected 
happiness—AH are deceived but the bride 
eleet ; and the piece ends with as mueh for- 
giving as can possibly be desired. The inten- 
tion of such a piece, can only be to raise a 
laugh at the expence of prohability. This 
however, is tolerated in farce. The author 
took trouble cnough with his piece, to eoa- 
vive it; but afier all, the dexterity of Ma- 
thews, the actor; was its best friend. The 
audience were favourably inclined; and an 
exelamation of the guilty Rogue « QO, for the 
heels of an Kpeior!” pot ail into gcod hu- 
mour. The Evening was Thursday, Novem- 
ber 10. 


The theatre is in iis nature one means of 
obtaining the voice of the people, as it is 
also one means of influencing that voice. 
Ford Cathcart has thought it of consequence 
enongh, to notice in his public dispatches, 
that every sentiment of the Drama acted at 
Frankfort, before their majesties the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, the day of their jey- 
ful eniry into that town, afier the flight of 
Buonparié, was loudly, and vigorously ap- 
plauded, being as it were, applied to the 
honour of the crowned heads, spectators on 
that oceasion. It is deserving of notice also, 
that so much of the same spirit prevails 
amoug Biitons, that since the late glorious 
intelligence has been received, the national 
songs of ** God save the King,” and ** Rule 
Britannia,” &c. [songs hateful to the ears 
of eertaia writers in the Moniteur) have been 
sung with a cheerfulness of spirit and anima- 
tion of voice and manver, which strangly 
mark the emphasis of the national feeling, 
We may be allowed to add, that from the 
reception at Copenhagen, and the engage- 
ment given there to the be@y of Actors, turned 
out from St. Petersburgh, alter the burning 
of Moscow, we augur the most fatal conse- 
quences to Denmark. That kingdom stands 
on the very verge of destruction, which ean 
give such a reception to so dangerous a Freneh 
corps intrigue. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 


We select the following article as one of the 
clearest instances of the nature and strevgth 
of ancient fortresses. At the same time, it 
shews the vast superiority obtained by the em- 
ployment of cannon, and skill in the art of 
modern warfare. A fort situated on a rock, 
including water, and ground sufficient to 
grow. provisions for its garrison, could never 
have been reduced by the Hindoostani Powers. 
Indeed, it appears, clearly enough, that the 
British troops were glad to form a capitula- 
tion with the possessor of it, and to content 
themselves with the nominal sovereignty, 
after having sustained a severe check, and 
disappointment. 

This article also shews the kind of chief- 
tainship of which we read from time to time, 
as setting itself in opposition to the British 
Government in India. It is by such strong 
holds that weak powers are able to give much 
trouble, and if they have many connections, 
or are joined by freebooters from without, to 
oeeasion great disturbances, considerable dis- 
tress in the neighbourhood, and some anxiety 
in the govetnment; because a spark once 
kindled may produce unpleasant consequences. 


SIEGE OF CALLINJUR. 

The fort of Callinjar has long been cele- 
brated, as one of the most formidable strong 
holds in Hindoostan. It is situated on a rock, 
several miles in extent, and the height of 
which has been variously estimated at from 
725 to 790 feet. This rock is, in many 
places, nearly perpendicular, and in all of very 
difficult ascent. The fort is well supplied 
with water, and is said fo grow provistons 
wilhin its own area, sufficient for the main- 
tenance of an ordinary garrison. In these 
circumstances, consists its principal strength. 
A naked parapet with bastions, and a syc- 
cession.of fortified gateways, one within the 
other, constitute ‘nearly the whole of its ar- 
tificial defences. The only entrance is in the 
center of the northern wall ; and the approach 
to that, is by a steep pathway winding up 
the face of the rock. At the foot of the hill, 
towards the north-west, is the town of Callin- 
jur, a place of considerable extent and popu- 
Jation. Towards the east, again, the works 
of the fort are commanded by the hill of 
Catinjaree, a small eminence, which rises to 
within 20 feet of the height of Callinjur, and 
the summit of which is about 300 yards dis- 
tant from the eastern wall. 

Vor. XIV. (Lit. Pan. Dec. 1813.) 
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The force destined for the reduction of this 
place, began to assemble so far back as the 
month of December. 

Colonel Martindel! pitched his camp to the 
north of Callinjur, and at the distance of 
about a mile anda from the foot of the 
hill, The 19th and 20th were spent in ree 
connoitring, On the gist, a working party, 
supported by three companies of Europeans, 
was sent to occupy the height of Callinjuree ; 
which they effected, without experiencing: 
the slightest opposition from the enemy. 
During the 2¢d, 23d, and 24th, the whole 
of the Pioneers, assisted by parties of Sepoys, 
and protected by all the light companies of 
the army, were diligently employed in clear- 
ing away the jungle, and making a road to 
the top of the hill. At sunrise, on the 25th, 
by dint of almost incredible exertion, con- 
tinued for twenty-four hours without inter- 
mission, the men of the 53d regiment had 
succeeded in. dragging up two 18-pounders to 
the summit. | ‘The ascent, by which the guns 
were conveyed, was in many places alinost 
perpendicular, and every where extremely 
rugged, And, so arduous did the undertaking 
appear, that its result was a matter of surprize 
to almost every person in camp, and was, 
probably, quite unexpected by the eneniv, 
who otherwise, it may be presumed, would 
less easily have relinquished a position, long 
known and ¢lescribed, with suilicient pro- 
priety, as the kev of Callinjur. 

By the night of the 25th, two more guns of 
the same calibre, were brought up to the 
summit of the hill, in a similar manner, and 
to these were added two mortars, before the 
morning of the 20:l1. Two batteries were 
prepared for the reception of the 18-pounders, 
opposite to the eastern angle of the fort ; and 
a mortar battery, calculated to enfilade the 
works, was constructed on the ridge a little 
more to the northward. Ia the course of the 
27th, two additional batteries, one for two 
i8 pounders, and the other for two 12- 
pounders, were erected at the foot of the hill, - 
exactly opposite to the great gateway. All 
these works being completed, a fival sammmons 
was sent to the garrison ; and the Kellahdar 
still refusing to surrender, the several batterits — 
opened their fire, on the morning of the 28th 
at day-break. 

The guns continued to play during that 
day, with great effect. The enemy attempted 
to return our fire, from his ordnance ona the 
gateway ; but his guns were almost imme-_ 
diately dismounted. The whole of the eastern 
bastion, together with a great part of the ad- 
joining curtain, was at the same time de- 
molished, by the fire of the two principal 
batteries from the height of Callinjuree. 

On the morning of January 28, 1812, the 
town of Callinjur, situated at the foot of the 
hill on which the fort is Built, towards the 
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north east angle, was occupied by a detach- 
ment under the command of Major Bartle 
Kelly, consisting of the two grenadier and 
light. companics of the 2d, and one grenadier 
and light company of the ath Native Infantry. 
‘This party scaled the walls of the ploce, 
which was immediatcly abandoned by the 
enemy. the Javier retiring into the oniworks 
ofthe fort, and towards the summit of the 
hill, from whence a very heavy, but ill. 
directed and incHectual fire of matculocks, 
varied by the occasional discharge of a gun 
from the rampatis, was presently opened. No 
indivisual of the detachment sustained any 
serions injurv; and the fire having ceased, 
they were allowed to occupy the place, with- 
out further molestation, On the evening of 
the 30th, ail the flank companies were called 
in, 0 be ready for the storm; and battalion 
compsnies Were accordingly sent to relieve 
those which occupied the town. 


The breach in the north-east angle of the 
fort appearing to be quite practicable, the 
siorming party marched to the attack, at sun- 
rise on the morning of the 2d current, under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel Mawbry, 
It consisted of five companies of his Majesty's 
53d regiment, together with all the flank 
companies of the line, twenty-six in number, 
and constituting together a force of about 
2,000 rank and file. These were formed into 
three columns; the first of which was com- 
manded by Colonel Mawbey in person, the 
second) by Lieutenant-Colonel Roderick 
Fraser, and the third by Major Cumberlege. 


The first column, consisting of the five 
companies of the 53d, and two companies of 
Sépoy grenadiers, !ed the way up the bill, by 
a path previously prepared by the Pioneers, 
until they arrived within a short distance of 
the breach. There they balted, until Major 
Kelly should commence a false attack, from 
the side of the town, which was to be the 
signal for storming. Ja the mean while, their 
approach was discovered by the enemy, who, 
as they moved on towards the breach, re- 
ceived them with a yery sharp fire of mus- 
quetry, accompanied with a tremend: us vo!- 
/¢y of massy stones, which carried destruction 
wherever they fell. On coming close to the 
wall, the party were surprized to find the 
ascent quite impracticable. A precipice 20 
feet high, and, for the last six feet, nearly 
perpendicular, was to be surmounted, before 
they could gain the breach. In vain they en- 
deavoured to plant their Jadders, under @ 
shower of stones, on ground which crumbled 
under them at every touch; and the efforts of 
the few who ascended, were exerted alike in- 
eflectually tothrow themselves into the breach, 


Altera struggle continued for two hours with- 


a bravery and perseverance, above all praise, 
and alaiost beyond example, they were 
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compelled to desist, and the retreat was 
soumled, 

Our loss, on this occasion, has been heavy. 
The killed aud wounded of the 53d regiment 
amounts, we understand, to 122 men, alpong 
whom are included all the officers present, 
with the exception of Co'onel Mawbey and 
another. ‘This loss fell principally upon the 
grenadier company, who led the storm, and 
who are said to have been seventy strong 
when they advanced to the breach, and to 
have returned only seventeen. 

The Rajah of Callinjur, Ram Chobee (or 
Chobee Ram,) from whose possession that 
fort has now been wrested, is the descendant 
of a Kallahdar of the same name, who, dut« 
ing the wars iv Bundelcund, which followed 
the death of Hindiput, took occasion to throw 
off his allegiance, aud to establish an imde- 
pendent authority in the fort and territory 
committed to his charge, Since the province 
of Bandeleund has been annexed to the British 
dominions, considerable inconvenience has 
been ex crienced from the existence of this 
petty sovereignty in the center of the country, 
Aud a notorions free booter, after committing 
depredations in the vicinity of Allahabad, 
having lately fourd harbour and protection 
with the Rajah, it was judged expedient to 
demand the cession of his fortress. With this 
demand, he refused to comply; but, finding 
that the British government was preparing ta 
enforce it, he lowered bis tone aud souzht to 
purchase his paidon by dismissing the free+ 
booter. -It was now, however, too late; an 
army was assembled forthe siege of Callinjur 5 
a considerabie expence had been ineurred ; 
and, as the good government of the province 
aod the tranquillity of the inhabitants were 
deeply involved in the issue, it would have 
heen idle to look for security in any compact, 
which did not, at whe same t.me, take away 
the power of doing mischief Callinjur bas 
ultimately capitulated, on the same terms 
which were proffered to the Rajah previous to 
the siege. tie fesigns the fort into our pos- 
session; but is permitted to retain his lands, 
which are said to yield an annual revenue of 
abyut one lac of Rupecs. 

DECREASE OF CRIME AT CALCUTTA, 

The first article of this month’s number 
may possibly have left an impression on the 
mind of the reader disadvantageous to the 
endeavours of the British establishments to 


| reduce the disturbers of the public peace to 
order. It is butan act of justice, thereforey. 


to submit what effects have followed com. 
plete establishment of our national institu- 
tions, where they are under the inspection of 
the principal magistrates and governors of the 


country. ‘The following is part of the charge 
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addres:ed to the Grand Jury of Calcatta, on the 
opening of the Court, Dec. 4, 1812. 

- After noticing four cases of homicide com- 
mitted on the high seas, which must be re- 
ported to the king in council, the Chief Jus- 
tice proceeds to say, 

You will hear, Gentlemen, with pleasure, 
and [ think also with astonishment, that the 
Calendar now b«fore you, does not coniain 
one crime committed within the limits of 
Calcutta : a city containing nearly a million 
of inhabitants of different nations, cifferent 
manners, diflerent religions, different lan- 
goages, different pursuits ; and anung whom, 
therefore, one would naturally expect, that 
frequent occasions of dispute and outrage 
would arise. You will agree with me in 
thinking, that thiscircumstance is very credit- 
able to all parties. It is, in the first place, a 
strong. proof, that the general disposition of 

‘tue inhabitan's is peaceable and oiderly and 

it_also serves to shew, that the few individuals 
who are disposed to be disorderly, are well 
watched. , 


BURNING MOUNTAIN IN THE ISLAND OF 
JAVA. 


Extract of a Letter from Boeyselalie, 
ed May, 1812. 


*¢T have just returned from a delightfal 
excursion to the Burning Mountain, aboat 20 
miles from this. The party was composed of 
ten of us; we spent two days ata Dutchinan’s 
house, a considerable way on the ascent to 
the mountain; the climate reuiuds me ex- 
actly of England, indeed, we were so cold, 
that we were obliged to light an immense 
wood fire in the house, aud | assure you, 
I never warmed my shins in England, with 
half the satisfaction that I did there. The 
wine was so cold, that Leven found it un- 
pleasant to my guimsand teeth. The ther- 
mometers at six o'clock (A. M.) stood at 64, 
atnoon 68. We ascended the mountain on 
the 27th of last month, leaving Seelo (ihe 
Dutchman's house) at one o'clock in the 
morning, and were about two hours and a 
half in gaining the summit, a distance of four 
iniles, the greatest part of which, we serambled 
upon our hands and knees. When we reached 
the edge of the Crater, the sight was truly 
grand ; picture 10 yuurself a tremendous chasm 
of 500 yards in diameter, formed in the heart 
of the mountain, and which had the appear- 
ance of having blown up, ove side still smok- 
ing, as if it were again about to discharge an 
ocean of boiling lava, the smoke every sistant 
gushed out of the apertures, which apparently 
were, that moment opened by its violence ; 
the scene was so new to me, that was struck 
with addiration, which was not unmixed 
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with awe on looking down the immense pres 
Cipice at my feet, and on seeing the clouds 
rolling along many yards below me, We 
took two thermometers with us, they both 
stood at 52—At eight o'clock in the morning, 
we felt it excessively cold, so munch so, that 
one of the party suffered very severely froay 
the sudden change. We breakfasted on the 
brink of the Crater, and reiurned to dinner at 
zelo.” 

*,* Wecall the attention of onr readers 
to the extreme cold marked in this article : 
and the resemblance of the effects of it to the 
climate of England. ‘This in the island of 
Java, famous for sultry ineais and pestilential 
consequences !—Our countrymen siaiioned on 
this island cannot do better by way of pre- 
serving their health, than form a few estas 
blishments in the higher regions, in places of 
regulated temperatare-and influence. 


STATE OF MACASSAR. 


«© Macassar, June 17.—Our Commandant 
and Civil’ Commissioner, Captain Paillips, 
has managed to effect more with our ally and 
enewy the Rajah Boni, than a long succession 
of Dutch Governors could do. Both Dutch 
and Native inhabitants unite, in atuributing 
the more peaceable times they row enjoy, to 
the good terms on which the Koglish are with 
the Rajah. We, however, ascribe it also to 
another cause, in which you will, no doubs, 
be more interested, that is, to the many dif- 
ficulties now thrown in the way of the Slave 
lrade. Slavery is so universal, and working 
Sor hire sa unheard of a practice in this quar- 
ter, thatit does not rest with the passessuis of 
Java toabolish it, but the regular trade to 
Java from Macassar, is, of course, completely 
puta stop to. 

We have seen nothing of the interior of 
the country, a3 we can only quit the Factory 
for official purposes, and thea accompanied 
by anescort. Malays have no refined ideas of 
respect for the blood of man, and would as 
soon spill itas the blood of any other animal, 
—thatofan European, perhaps, with greater 
relish, and would not even need the additional 
inducement of plundér, were an opportunity 
given them. We are accused of giving too 
much opportunity, but you will provably 
think without reason; for though we do exe 
plore a little further than the Dutch were ae- 
customed to do, we do uot venture cut of 
sight of the fortifications. 

«© We have had a good deal of intercourse 
with the Buggese chiefs. Some of them are 
quick, sensible fellows, and with hit le of that 
hauteur, which independence and an unpo« 
lished life is said to give. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of remark, that althongh treacherous 
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and blood-thirsty, the Buggese are less brave 
than the various nations that surround them. 

** Beema, on the island of Sumbawa, is 
famous for horses ; they are small, but va- 
luable for their blood and disposition (Arabs 
in miniature). Twenty dollars is a high price, 
although horse beet is constantly sold in the 
bazar, and, at a Buggese entertainment, you 
on as likely to partake of horse flesh as of any 
other. 

«« Trepang (or as the English call it, Sea 
Slag,) is by no means a contemptible dish. 
The trade for it, isa curious instance of a 
distant navigation accomplished by men igno- 
rant of, or at least unaccustomed to the use of 
the compass. It is brought from the Aroe 
Islands, and the coasts of New Guinea; 
where it is procured by the annual junk from 
China, at from 30 to 55 Rupees the pecul, 
and brings to them three or four hundred per 
cent. We are ignorant what reckoning or 
means the people in the prows adopt to secure 
their voyage. Numbers are lost; but their 
going so far to the southward, renders a story 
stoutly asserted here, of a Malay prow having 
reached Ceylon, not impossible.” 


CULTURE OF POTATOES, IN. CEYLON. 


Columbo, September 30, 1812.—At a mo- 
ment when the distress of the inhavitants 
for want of grain, in many parts of these Set- 
tlements, is a subject of deep concern to every 
feeling heart, it must ‘afford general satisfac- 
tion to hear, that in the very district’ where 
te scarcity chiefly prevails, the efforts of a 
gentleman have, at last, succeeded in raising 
potatoes ofa quality, certainly, superior to 
those usually imported from the Continent of 
India, being more dry, and farinaceous. We 
therefore, are most happy, in this public 
manner, to express our well deserved thanks 
tw Mr... Lowrenz, sitting magistrate of the 
Mortua Corle, for his very Jaudable and use- 


- ful exertions, in bringing the culture of so 


inestimable a vegeiable to such perfection. 

_ lt cannot be uninteresting to give a detail of 
the prodace of the first crop—Ten cuttings 
were planted on the first of July—The ap- 
pearance of the plant was, for some time, not 
promising, the stem having grown too lux- 
uriantly : but on the 2istinstant, being dug 
up, were found to have prodaced abundantly. 
—One of the plants vielded 70, another 56, 
and one 52 potatoes of tolerably large size. A 
few of these Mr. Lorenz has been so good as 
to send, asa specirnen.of the produce of the 
Morrua Corle, to Columbo; and being 
boiled, they were found to have am excellent 
flavour, and to be, in every respect, of the best 
quality. This being a vegetable eaten by 
every cast of natives, itis earnestly to be hoped, 


* that many persons will follow the patriotic 


example given them by Mr. Lorenz ; general 
and repeated trials ought, in fact, to be made, 


to rear this article of food, the culture of 
which, requiring rather a dry soil, seems to 
be of all others the best adapted, to avert the 
possibility of famine from these Eastern coun- 
tries, where excessive drought is so frequently 
the case of such calamity. 


*,* We trust that this article will meet 


the eye, in our work, not only of gentlemen 


in India, on whose attention we earnestly 
wish to, press it; but also of gentlemen going 
to India, who by taking out a selection of 
sorts best adapted to the purpose, may prove 
to be great benefactors to that country. The 
considerations that this root affords resource, 
in those seasons when other crops jail; and 
that the natives will eat a, are highly im- 
portant, 
VOLCANO AT THE ISLAND OF BOURBON. 


The advices from Bourbon mention a great 
volcanic eruption, which had been expe- 
rienced at that island, and of which we trans- 
late the following short account from the 
Mauritius Gazette of the 23d of September. 


Extract of a letter from Si. Rose, Bourbon. 

‘© September 5, 1812.—Yesterday and the 
day before, 1 tad an opportunity of witnessing 
one of the most magnificent spectacles, that 
can be imagined. Figure to yourself an im- 
mense colamn of flame, at least an hundred 
feet in height, and resembling a jet of artificial 
fire. It issued from an immense burning 


pool, which sent out from twenty-five te 


thirty principal streams, so completely over- 
loaded with matter, that in their course they 
were subdivided into innumerable peity rivu- 
lets, which continued winding along towards 
the plain. What added still more to the 
grandeur of the sight, was, the descent of the 
immense masses of ignited stone, expelled 


from the voleano, each of which precipitating: 


into burning lava, threw up a constellation of 
vivid particles, which continually illuminated: 
the air and spread themselves upon the plain. 

** During the day before yesterday, the- 
sky was unclouded and the-weather perfectly 
serene, so that the colamn of fire appeared 


perpendicular throughout the whole - 


day. But, yesterday evening, a smart breeze 
spring up, and the flames havesince been 
frequently obseured by intervening clouds. 
The cruption, however, still continues ex- 
tremely violent, and if we may judge from ap- 
pearances, is not likely soon to abate. Yes- 
terday morning, some of my negroes, who 
are employed in clearing the high grounds of 
the plantation, were alarmed by repeated 
shocks. At the same time, one of the streams 
of burning lava passed near them; while 
another took the direction towards the fence 
of the Bois Blane. If there be sufficient to fill 
the immense ravines in that quarter, the tor- 


rent will then spread itself over the isle of 
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Bernard, and from thence descend into the ° 


sea. 
HIGH PRICE OF PROVISION IN THE 
MAURITIUS, 


‘* Port Louis, Aug. 14,1812.—This market 
fluctuates like all others in India. One or two of 
the Bombay ships happened to bring some 
Europe articles with «tem which they dis- 
posed of to a very great advantage; but the 
exchange is so high, and the duties and their 
charges so heavy, that aman must turn nearly 
55 per cent. here, in order to realize his own 
money in India. Labour is extremely dear 
in the Colony ; and the Slave Trade being 
now abolished, the price must increase. It 
had, indeed, for several years been so much 
interrupted, while the place was in the hands 
of the French, that the population had fallen 
off. You pay now as much for cattle, as you 
did when the island was in astate of blockade. 
A fat bullock costs 100 dollars ; and common 
draught bullocks sell for 50 dollars a head, as 
they are landed, though about one-third of 
them never come to perfection. Still,. beef is 
to be had in the market; but poultry and 
fish (though very dear) are, on the whole, 
the cheapest articles of living.” 


CLIMATE AND DIVERSIONS IN THE NORTH. 
Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 
Army. 


‘© We [one of his Majesty’s regiments of 
infantry] arrived at. Meerut in the middle of 
November. You can have no conception 
how cold the weather is at this place. This 
is the cold season; and I can assure you it is 
piercingly so. A few days ago the ice was 
valf an inch thick: it is now more. The 
natives coming from Bengal cannot keep 
themselves warm. Cold unhinges them com- 
pletely. We have a good deal of hunting and 
shooting, which warms us. We, now and 
then enjoy tiger shooting. Three immense 
animals have already been dostroyed in the 
course of as many weeks. I inclose four hairs 
of a tiger’s whiskers. 

Tt has certainly been generally found 
much more difficult to guard against the sen- 
sation of great cold, than of great heat, It is 
singolar, but nevertheless “true, that in the 
hot season here, though the winds be scorch- 
ingly hot, the bungalows may be miade even 
too cool, by tatties, to sit in. These tatties 
are made of kus, which is a light brown root, 
dug omt of the earth, about a foot and a half 
Jong and a foot broad. This is split, and put 
into a frame made of bamboos, so as to fit the 
doors, and constantly watered. ‘The wind 
driving against these tatties, pro- 
duces a most refreshing cool breeze. Jooaga 
is another root of which tatties are made. * It 
is of a lively-coloured green, When made 


into tatties, and watered, it diffuses a pleasing 
scent through the bungalow, besides being a 
relief to the eye ; which all nvust own to he 
ratifying, when they are told that in Indian 
houses, nothing but white plastered walls is 
to be seen. But a tatty made of jooaga re- 
quires to be changed every three days : whereas 
kus will remain good the whole hot season ; 
which generally lasts four months.” . 
*« T never, till lately, bad an opportunity 
of ascertaining the truth ot the porcupines 
shooting their prickles or quills. Being one 
moon-light night with a party in search of 
porcupines, with dogs, we had not been long 
out ere we descried a hole inhabi:ed by these 
quadrupeds. A dog was iinmediately put to 
it. The animal had not gone in many paces, 
when he howled and retreated with several 
uills in his body. One in particular was 
dtiven an inch into his right leg. The por- 
cupine, on the approach of the dog, drew itself 
into the shape of a ball like a hedge-hog, and 
darting forward with all its strength threw its 
quills into the dog.” 
There are several species of the poren- 
pine. This was no doubt the Hystrix Indica ; 


| the body of which is about two feet long, and 


in height about two feet and a half. It is 
covered with sping or prickles, some of them 
nine or ten inches long, and. about a quarter 
of an inch thick ; which the animal can ereet 
or let down at pleasure. When irritated he 
beats the ground with his hinder feet, shakes 
his tail, aud rattles his quills. All authors 
before Count Buffon assert, that the porcu- 
pine, when irritated, darts his quills to a con. 
siderable distance against the enemy, and that 
he will thus kill very larze animals. This the 
Count thinks a mistake, as he had repeatedly 
irritated him without producing any other 
effect than that of some loose quills being 
shaken off. But this letter seems decisive 
against the Count, and in favour of the old 
naturalists. Buffon’s experiments were made 
on the Italian Porcupine, with smaller but 
shorter bristles than the Indian Porcupine. 


*,* It does not appear to us certain that 
this testimony decides the fact, of the parcu- 
pine shooting its quills, The animal by ‘*dart- 
ing (itself) forward with all its strength,” 
may strike its quills into its enemy,; but this 
is very different from darting then, separately 
from its body, into an adversary ** at consie 
derable distance.” 1 is notorious also that a 
porcupine by erecting its quills presents their 
points to every assailant; and a dog incau- 
tiouly rushing against themwould receive them 
into his body, or legs, &e. or whatever part 


came in contact with them, 
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IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 
It is understood that the following practices 
are in vogue at this day. If they are conti- 
nued, nofwithstanuing all endeavours of the 
Catholic Clergy to direct their people to bet- 
ter things, we should be very happy tn recei- 
ving proofs of those enveavoars, and of what- 
ever success, though partial, has atteucded 
thea. 
Extract of a Leiter. 


I went with a few fiieuds 10 a place called 
Ardman, aboot five miles trom Youghall, to 
see whatis called a padtiin | came from 
Cork in the morning, so that it was after ove 
o'clock before we could set off ; much too late 
to go tosuch a place. ‘The road was crowded 
with people going and coming, and many 
thousands had been there in the course of the 
day. We arsived at the place about three 
o'clock ; left our carriage at the church-yard 
stile, and went to the Tower of the old 
charch. This church was built by the vener- 
able St. Dillon inany ages ago, and Suih by 
him im one, night. (1 speak acconding to the 
received and believed report of the pupisis ) 
Nothing but the Tower stands. Arouad it, 
numbers of pilgrims were walking ia solemn 
pomp, praying, bowing, and beating their 
bosoms: Olivers were crying over the graves 
of their relauves, and talking to them. We 
went next to the tomb of the saint, which is 
enclosed in a little house bailt for the purpose 
Here the clay (precious and sacred) of the 
man continues to be: sold. Numbers of 
people buy it, take it home, and preserve 1, 
as so much precious gold. ‘I'he virtue of it 
consists in preserving them from sickness and 
many other evils. This dust, has been sold 
for several hondreds of years; but by a 
wonderful miracle is still preserved. An old 
woman sits in a hole, dugin the ground, in 
the shape of a coffin, with a heap of dust at 
her feet, and a number of men and women 
Kneeling round her, and listening, with eager. 
yess, to the wonderful account the old woman 
gives of the virtues of the saint's dust, 


: We then went down to the sea side, to a 
piece of a rock; sacred indeed! for his holi- 
ess, the Pope, sent this rock, with a set of 
vells upon it, from Rome to the priest St. 
Villon ; tor, having fiuished his church, he 
could perforusy no gass in it without conse- 
erated bells. They were sent over, one Sun- 


_ day morning, on the floating rock ; and theree 


{ae i remains a precious relic of the Pope’s 
cire and love. nder it is a small hole, 
trough which men, women and children 
oss, ou their bare knees aud hands; and if 


they are any way bulky, it is with much dif- 
ficulty they push themselves through. They 
craw! round it, over sharp pieces of rock, upon 
their bare knees, aud go round it three tunes, 
saying their prayers upon their beads, crossing 
thenselves, aud beating their backs against 
the stone. 


The devotional part of their work is finish- 
ed at the sacred well, about a quarier of a mile 
from the rock, to which they go, diiuk the 
water, and pray. ‘The well stands in an old 
chapel, now in ruins; around which they 
walk bare-footed and uncovered, in a most 
solemn attitude, praying all ihe way. Their 
prayers are only repetitions of their Ave 
Marias aud Paternusters. When this is over, 
they go to the booths, pitched here for the 
occasion ; where they cat, drink, get drunk, 
and then fight, tll many are wounded, and 
often some killed. it was our unhappiness 
not to get away til the whiskey began to 
work, and their sticks to play. We were 
much alarmed and agitated, but, at length, 
got into a field and escaped danger. : 


ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED IN SCOTLAND. 


East Lothian, Oct. 12, 1813.=«Last week, 
on trenching with the plough, a field possessed 
by Willian Hunter, Esq. at the Knows, and 
belonging to the Karl of Haddington, a number 
of stone coffins were uncovered. These are 
ranged in rows from south to north, with the 
heads to the west; and, as far as examined, 
cover au extent of ground measuring in length 
fifty-four yards, and in breadth twenty-six, 
They are counputed to exceed 500 in number. 
Each coffin jies about two or three inches 
from the side of the other, with the heads:in 
exact lines, and about two or three feet between 
the rows. ‘They are formed of flat stones 
neatly joined together on the sides, and in the 
eXact form of our present coflins, and covered 
on the top with flag stones; some of them 
laid with stones in the bottom, others not. It 
appears the stones have been brought from 
the adjoining sea-shore. What were unco- 
vered were found full of sea-sand, which, 
being carefally removed, a human skeleton 
was discovered lying, entire from head to toot. 
The bones, excepting the sculls, on being 
taken out, cru:nbled to dust; but the teeth 
were in complete preservation, not oue want- 
ing, and appeared to have belonged to persons 
dying in the prime of life. ‘The coffins ap- 
pear to have been Jormed exactly to the length 
of the different bodies; the longest measured 
six feet nine inches, the shortest five feet three 
inches. The thigh bones are of a great length 
and thickness, and one jaw-bone was disco- 
vered of a prodigious size. 


Towards the west end of the burial-ground 
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‘there are evident marks of bodies that have 
been consumed by fire, but it has not been 
ascertained what extent of ground these co- 
vered. 


The farm has been in possession of the 
same family for three generations back ; and 
it is said a tradition has been handed down 
that a battle was fought there; aud that those 
who were killed were buried on that spot, 

* which was then 4 rising ground, aud ulwavs 
kept sacred from the touch of the plough, 
until the present possessor ploaghed it’ ever. 
many vears ago, at which time a few collins 
Were discovered. 


Tradition also reports, that near the present 
farm-house there was formerly a basiel, or 
hestial, an ancient place of security for cattle 
Auring the incursion of an enemy. This gives 
naine to a place Jn the farm to this day. It 
is also said there had been either a fort or 

Baron's castle erected there. 


When digging a deep trench some years 
ago, the workmen discovered a round building 
be prom stone, about nine feet in diameter ; 
they also found a range of building so strongly 
cemented that they could not remove it. 


It appears at least probable that this might 
have been in former times a Roman station, 
and that the circular building was a bath. 
What supports this idea is the custom the 
Romans had of placing their burial-grounds 

_ near to the highways. Now it is well known 


that the great post road formerly passed close 
bv the side of this burial-place, though it has 
since been removed further south. 

It seems certain, from the regular position 
of the coffins, and the skeletons having the 
appearance of adults, that they have been de- 
posited in the earth at one time, and after 


raving fallen in battle. In this neighbour. 
hood many single stone coffins have been 
found, and sometimes two or three together ; 
several long stones have also been erected, as 
it is thougit, to the memory of some fallen 
chief; which renders it probable that this 
quarter has been the scene of many sanguinary 
battles, which are of so ancient adate as to 
be unrecorded in the page of history, or to 
form the dubious tale of tradition. 

*,* This discovery may lead to others. 
We may learn in time, perhaps, what nation 
preferred the use of stone coffins for in- 
closing the remains of the dead, each by itself. 
The great number infers much leisure, con- 
Siderable skill, and stores of these productions 
of labour, or else wonderful diligence and 

readiness in producing so great a number. 
These. notions lead to the conjecture that the 
Natives were the victors in the co.nbat ; and 
that they paid these honors to the mortal part 
of the patriots who had fallen in defending 
their country. 


‘sea-board was immense. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


Loan. -A Joan of 7§ millions of dollars 
has been ra’sed by the American Executive, 
at something less than seven per ceat. 


Destructive Hurricane.—Chai'esion, Sept. 
24.— Particulars of the late gale on the sombh- 
ern coast.—Ouly two or three vessels rode out 
the gale in St. Mary's A gentleman 
who was here ia the gale of the 27th of Au- 
gust last, represents the one at St. Mary’s to 
have been much more severe. The ude in 
that town rose sialeen inches higher than was 
ever before known. One boat was sunk, 
and twenty-three persous out of twenty-ning, 


_ who were on board her, perished. Two other 


gun-boais were driven on shore; one rode out 
the gale. ‘The custom-house barge wus suuk, 
and two of her crew were drowned. Most of 
the houses at Amelia Island were blown 
down. The injury to the’ plantasions on the 
It was impossible 
to estimate the number of lives lost; about 
30 bodies had been taken up. Great num- 
bers of carcases of cattle, hogs, dogs, pouliry, 
and alligaters, were hourly thrown ou shore, 
which created a very disagreeable stench iu 
and about the town. 

Darien, (M‘Iutosh county), Sept, 27.— 
On the night of the !6:h instant, our sea. 
board was visited by oue of those powertul 
agents of nature, which since the year 1304 
hase occasionaily spread ruin and desolation 
on the fairest portion of our maritime border. 

For wany weaks pasi the unsetiled appear- 
ance of the weather gave reason to believe that 
a gale was brewing; but it was hoped that 
the torrents of rain that had fallen, together 
with the frequent peals of thunder, had per 
fied the atmosphere. On the morning, how- 
ever, of this dreadful night, the wind began 
to blow from the north-east, and continued 
to increase in violence until the close of 
evening, when it somewhat abated, and a 
luminous appearance of the sky afforded a 
temporary prospect of a clear nighi—but the 
delusion soon vanished. ‘The wind, suddenly 
shifting to the east, brought with it an une- 
quivocal tokea of an impending gale ; torrents 
of rain began to fall, attended occasionally 
with the distant roll of thunder, while the 
hoarse roar of the ocean was froa time to 
time drowned by the noise of the tempest. 
The still calm that succeeded the violent putls 


- of wind, added to the awfuiness of the night, 


the sky was quite luminous ; ahd ateteoric 
flashes or electric sparks, somewhat resem- 
bling distant stars, were distinctly seen in the 
heavens. 
The wind and rain beat on the houses with 
such that in many instanoes yhe 
24 
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doors and windows were driven in, and | 


scarcely a dry spot could be found to afford 
shelter from the ‘* pelting of the pitiless 
storm.” ‘The gale continued the whole of 
the night, and did not entirely cease until the 
foliowing evening. The tide rose in many 
situations seven or eight feet above the com- 
mon spring-tide, so that all the river-side 
plantations were under warer. Butler’s Island, 
so well-protected by banks, was coimpletely 
overflowed, and the rice which had just been 
harvested, is said to be entirely lost. The 
Island of Broughton was covered many feet, 
and every thing swept off except the public 
building and dwelling houses— but for the 
former, every soul on the island must have 
perished. 

We understand that on Turtle river the 
gale was still more violent, and the damage 
—— greater than in this neighbour- 


In the town of St. Mary's, twenty-four 
houses haye been blown down; and on the 
island of Amelia, the town of Fernandina has 
lost twenty-eight houses, besides other valu- 
able property. 

Long Island.—An American Paper states, 
that Long Island was visited by a terrible 
hurricane on the 16th of August, on the 
morning of which day the weather had every. 
appenmapee of an approaching hurricane; it 
blew fresh, aud the winds rapidly increased, 
with sharp showers of rain. At ten o'clock 
it was no longer possible to walk ; from this 
time till eight it increased, at which time the 
convulsion of the element was most awful, 
and the gale continued raging till midnight, 
in the most furious manner, when it mo- 
derated gradually. ‘Towards day-light a scene 

. presented itself which baffles all description, 
not one green leaf was to be seenon the face 
of the country, wor wasa tree or shrub re- 
maining in an upright position, all being 
either bent, broken, or torn up by the roots ; 
cattle were blown down in the open fields, 
many of which never recovered their feet, but 
were driven frog place to place, until they 
were bruised to death; others were blown 
into the sea and drowned. Some cattle be- 
Jonging to a planier on the island, have been 
found washed on the beach, at the distance of 
ten miles from their pasture. During this 
harricane the wind blew fiom N.N. E. 
round to S. E. without any lull; the sea, on 
the north side was high beyend every thing, 
and has broken into the fields in many places, 
round the east and south end, where it was 
never before known to have been in the me- 
inory of man, 

French Piratical Estaltishment.—On a 
rocky island called Baratavia, adjacent to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, a number of French 
pirates have formed a regular establishment, 


Observanda Externa Austria. Denmark. 
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They send out numerous armed vessels and 
most grievously infest the coast of Louisiana, 
plundering and destroying the Spanish vessels, 
and those of every nation, the French ex- 
cepted, The property they thus pillage they 
deposit within the ramparts of a fort, which, 
for this purpose, they have constructed and 
provided with 14 pieces of artillery. To give 
a sort of character to these proceedings, they 
have formed a tribunal, which they denomi- 
nate a Court of Vice-Admiralty, and here 
they condemn, without ceremony, the pre- 
perty they have acquired. After judgment is 
passed the merchandize is sold at low prices, 
for ready money, and in open market. This 
markét is kept two days in a week, and if no 
buyer be found, the goods are introduced into 
New Orleans as articles of contraband trade. 
Information of these procsedings has been 
given to the Governors-Genetal of the Ha- 
vannah and of the Floridas. 


AMERICA, BRITISH. 


Indian Warriers.—The Prince Regent has 
agreed to allow the following claims to the 
Indian warriors, in regard to head-money, for 
prisoners of war brought in by them, witha 
view to restrain the Indians from murdering 
such Americans as may be taken by them in 
the war in Canada. The terns were proposed 
to Government by a Board, of which Majer- 
General Vincent was President, which as- 
sembled at Kingston on the 20th of Au- 
gust :— 

To a Chief for the loss of a limb, 100 dol. 
lars a-year in money or presents.— 

‘Toa Warrior for ditto, 70 dollars a-year, | 

To the Widow of a Chief, 200 dollars. 

To the Widow of a Warrior, 140 dollars. 

The Board have also agreed to allow the 
Indians a share in the prize money for the 
capture of Detroit, 


AUSTRIA, 


Monument to Genius. —Prince Trautsman- 
dor laid, on the 12th August, the first stone 
of an intended monument to be erected in 
Vienna, to the memory of the German poet, 
Collin. 

DENMARK. 

Wealth amassed.—The well known Jew 
barker, Meyer, died last month at Copenha- 
gen. ‘He was immensely rich, He has left 
to his heirs‘60 millions of Danish paper mo- 
ney, besides plate, jewels, cash, private and 


‘public securities. Exeluding the paper money, 


sa property is valued at half a million stere 
ling. 

French Actors —The performers belonging 
to the French theatre in Petersburg, who had 
been banished from Russia, arrived at Copen- 
‘hagen last month. They were engaged to re- 
main in that capital for some weeks. 
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Merino Sheep: valuable.—There was last 
‘month a sale of Merino ‘Sheep in Copen- 
hagen: the buyers were numerous, and the 
rices high—the Rams averaged 60 rix dol- 
i each, If paid in hard cash, this was high 
indeed ; but if in the present depreciated 
currency of Denmark, there is no forming an 
opinion of the real price ; it shews, however, 
that the desire of propagating this breed pre- 
vails among the Danes. 


FRANCE. 


Vegetables privileged.—The seeds of dif- 
ferent forest trees from South America are 
permitted by the Minister of Commerce to 
be imported into France, in American vessels. 


GERMANY. 


Winter Weather.—Frankfort, Oct. 29.— 
A gteat quantity of snow has fallen during 
the day. Fires have been lighted at certain 
distances in this neighbourhood, for the mili- 
tary who are arriving. 


Longevity. —John George Alber, aged 100 
years, died last month at Ober Sielmingen, 
near Stutgardt. He had lived under six sove- 
reigns. He had had five children ; but only 
one, aged 65 years, survived him. He had 
27 grand and great grand children. He had 
never been sick. It has been remarked, that 
the position of the village of Ober Sielmingen 
is so healthy, that from the 17th Deeember, 
1805, to February, 1813, only one person 
had died, out of a population of 350 souls. In 
1807, one of the inhabitants, 94 years old, 
paid the debt of nature. 

Dreadful Inundations, | Austrian Observer. ] 
—We receive from all paris the most disiress- 
ing accounts of the effects of the late inunda- 
tions in Hungary, Austria, Silesia, and 
Poland. None of these recitals, however, 
excite more painful feelings than an account 
transmitted from Trentschin. The river 
Waag, which runs through that country was, 
in the begining of September, raised six feet 
above ‘its usnal height by the great rains which 
had fallen some days preceding. © Phe banks 
iminediately gave way, and the lands were in- 
uudated. A high mountain, which was un- 
dermined by the flood, suddenly fell into the 
channel of the river, and gave it an impetus 


which nothing could resist. From Zsilna to. 


Szered, npwards of 60 villages, with all their 
houses, flocks, ‘and standing crops, were 
washed away. ‘The ealainity having occurred 
during the day, ‘many of the inhabitants had 
time to ‘save’ themselves’; but, ‘nevertheless, 
more than twelve handred persons’ perished, 
besitles many thousand cattle, sheep and 
horses, All the bridges upon the Wang’ were 
déstroycd ; so that in particular sitaations, 
five ‘dajs elapsed hefore assistance could be 
Biven to thesurvivers of this dreadful calamity. 
All the cowns in the neighbourhood of the 


Observanda Externa.— France. Germany. 


Waag have been damaged. At Neustadt, 
about 30 houses were overturned, At this 
time one half of the extensive district of 
Trenischin is laid waste, 

*« Letters from Belgrade mention that there 
had beenan inundation of the Danube in the 
neighbourhood of Widdin,during thé night-of 
the 14th September A small Turkish corps 
of 2000 men had occupied one of the islands, 
and thrown up fortifications thereon. | They 
formed part of the force which was blockading 
the Servian fortress. In the middle of the 
vight, while buried in a profound sleep, 
they where surprised by the waters, and met 
with instant death. Not one person escaped. 
Even the island itself sunk and disappeared. 

«© In the middle of August, the Drave 
flooded the country in the neighbourhood of 
Orsatch. By the conjoint influence of the 
rains and a ligh wind, the waters of the 
river were raised to a tremendous heigl. 
They swept away six villages, and the suburbs 
of atown. In the latter, a minister of the 
church, while intent on celebrating divine 
service, was, with his congregation of ‘about 
240 persons, buried beneath the ruins of th 
building. : 

‘© From Silesia we have accounts equally 
distressing as the Sbove. ‘The rivers in that 
country, swelled by the heavy rains daring 
three days and nights, became torrents. They 
swept away houses, cattle, and the standing 
crops. Nothing escaped. Of the inhabitants, 
above 6000 have perished. Even the opera- 
tions of the contending armies were impeded ; 
but it will be some consolation to every pa- 
triotic German to learn that the ruin of the 
French under Macdonald was accelerated by 
these floods ; that they at once arrested ‘his 
progress, and cat off tis retreat; and that by 
presenting the alternative of death or impri- 
sonment to his best troops, they opened the 
way to the entire liberation of Prussian Silesia 
from the cruelties and exactions of the enemy. 

«©The travellers who have arrived from 
Poland, declare that the hopes of the hus- 
bandmén have, in particular districts, been 
blasted, by the Vistula rising 10 feet. Houses 
and eattle have likewise been destroyed ; and 
4000 lives lost, ‘* Never,” say they, ‘* did 
the harvest promise to be more abundent, ‘or 
of better quality, had the Divine will per- 
mitted them to reap it, It has proved other- 
wise. And when we reflect upon the state of 
that country, during the present year, with 
what it was.the precediog, when exhausted 
by the march of numerous armiies, have we 
not abundant cause of consolation? We 
have—and let us not forget it.” 

The grand bridge over the Iser, at Munich, 
suddenly fell on the evening af Sept? 14. 
At the moment of the accident, it was 
crowded with people, the greater part of 
whom perished. Forty-five dead bodies had 
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been picked up. . The number killed was 


supposed to exceed 160. 


GREENLAND. 


Discovery of Beds of Coal, — His Ms- 
jesty’s ships Spitfire and Boone Citoyenne, 
on a recent cruize off the coast of Greenland, 
discovered two distinct strata of enal in the 
cliff on the north-east end of Bear Island. 
The vpper. layer is of superior quality : the 
under one was ponderous and foll of sulphur, 
but burned well. Some metallic ore, sup- 

vo be tin, was mixed with the latter. 

r Island is in tat. 74. 28. long. 18. 20 E. 
good anchorage all around, and easy of access, 
except to the south-east, where the coast is 
high and rocky. The island is about iwelve 
miles in diameter, barren, having on it a few 
bears and foxes, anda quantity of aquatic 


fowl, 
HANOVER. 


Horrid Murder. —General Zadera, chief of 
a Freneh squadron, was lately assassinated by 
his confidential domestic, Basili Pavinsky, at 
Elze, in Hanover. He was on his wey from 
Frence to join the army, and alighted at the 
pesinaster's, where he slept. In the middle 
of the night, Pavinsky attacked him with his 


~ ewn sabre, and having reduced him to a state 


of insensibility, cut his throat. He then rifled 
him of a gold watch, several diamond rings, 
and 6000 franes in gold He did not atteaspt 
to escape; but declared next morning that his 
masicr wes fatigued, and would not tise till 
mid-day. Late in the afiernoon, the post- 
master's wife, surprised to hear no movemeut 
ip the chamber, peeped through the key-hole, 
and saw the General naked aud weltering in 
his blood. Pavinsky, who was in the kitchen 
wegaling himself, was imuredistely appre- 
headed, aud confessed his crime. 


HOLLAND, 


State of the public mind.—Nov. 10.—No 
means have been left untried, by the French 
‘Government, to destroy the National Institu- 
tions, and to eflace from the minds of the 

ple their former flourishing condition.— 
ese attempts had not been successful. ‘The 
ont still remember and sigh after their 
mer independence, when, under the sway 
of their native Sovereizns, trade was open and 
unfettered, and its fruiis not liatle to be 
wrested from them by heavy exactions. At 
nt, no merchant can appear on the Ex- 
change without a license, No suit can be 
uted with any hope of success, unless 
Judges (generally French) are bribed. 
The greatest dread is entertained of the new 
conscription, and many are privately leaving 
their home to avoid ity 


Observanda Externa.—Greenland, Hanover. 


Holland. 


INDIA, EAST. 


Extent of Buonaparte's Views, in his 
ruption into Russia. —Extract of a letter from 
a respectable person at Calcutta, dated Mareh 
31, 1813 :—A considerable sensation has been 
escited in Calcutta to-day, by the reeeipt of 
letters by Arab merchants, from the Gulph 
of Persia, stating, that overtures had actua ly 
been made by the French Emperor to the 
Persian Government, respecting » passage for 
an army through Persia towards Hind»stan,”’ 


*,° Oar readers will find a hint of this 
preparation for an excursion to India ia our 
Potirica Periscope for the month of 
September 1812, from which we quote the 
following words. ** We have had hints given 
us of vasT PROJECTS revived by the Emperor 
aud King ; projects in which this country ts 
deeply implicated, to be executed by way of 
Moscow. They have heretofore engaged our 
attention. {Compare Panorama Vol. IV, 
p. 1.) Vide also Vol. XII. p. 938, en the 
subject of Moscow. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S-ISLAND. 

Settlement vemoved.—According to ae- 
counts received by the last Aeet from India, 
the Company's establishment at Prince of 
Wales’ Island was immediately to be broken 
up, and the Governor and members of the 
Council and other chicf members of the ad- 
ministration, are to be transferred to the Com- 
pany’s service elsewhere, 


INDIES, EAST. 


Religious Pi grimage.—The visit of the 
celebrated Mahratta Chiefiain, Dowlut Rao 
Scindea, to the Company's territories, has 
eceasioned much conversation India. It 
is the first of the kind, and was considered 
to evince great confidence in the British Go- 
verament. The object of his visit was purely 
religious—/o bathe in ihe river Ganges, on 
occasion of the solar eclipse of the Ast of 
February fast. He set out from Gwalior 
Jan. 22, accompanied by his consort, by the 
officers of bis Court, and 8,000 Mahraua 
troops. Pursuant to orders, the most marked 
attention was paid to him by the functionaries 
of the English Government stationed on his 
route, The cavalcade reached Etawah Jan. 
27th; and Feb. ist arrived at the bathing- 
place at Singrampoor, on the Ganges, whese 
he was received by an honorary escort. The 
crowd of pilgrims assembled at Singram 
on this occasion amounted to 25,000. The 
ghauis and banks of the siver were absolutely 
covered with people while ‘hg eclipse Jas. ed ; 
and from that day to the 10th Scindea bathed 
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twice daily in the river. Both himself and 
his consort expended very large sums in cha- 
rity. According to custom, they were weighed 
against a heap of gold and jewels, &c. which 
were distributed among the attending brah- 
mins. Scindes is reported to have been im- 
pressed with strong feelings of surprize at the 
aspect of cultivation which pervades our pro- 
vinces, and ai the comparatively happy state of 
the peopie. 


INDIES, WEST. 


Another Dreadful Hurricane --Roseau, 
Dominica, Sept. 1,—This unfortunate colony 
has again suffvred severely under the scourge 
of Divine Providence. Oa the 25th ultimo, 
we experienced another hurricane at nine in 
the evening, which was accompanied by such 
heavy deluges« f rain, that the river burst its 
banks and inundatea the town, forcing in its 
passage every thing that opposed its progress. 

he scene wext morming was dreadful; the 
street choked up with trees, lumber, and sand ; 
vast quantities of fish of different descriptions 
lying about; every opening to the sea under- 
mined, and most of the streets excavated from 
ten to fifteen feet. The destructi sn is terri- 
ble, aud what provisions the wind spared, the 
rain and torrents have washed away. Provi- 
dentially no lives have been lost, but many 
have had hair-breadth escapes, ana several 
persons have been wounded. The three large 
columns of water which suddeifiy rushed into 
the town, took their respective courses down 
Riverestreet, flilsborough-street, ond New- 
street; and in the course of a few minutes, 
the whole of the town from Market-street to 
the river side was laid under water, to the 
depth of ten or twelve feet. Every place be- 
aween Cork-street and the river side, exhibits 
a perfect scene of desolation Many of those 
houses which had the good fortune to resist 
the former storm, were either destroyed or 
carriéd off from their foundations, while some 
of a smaller kind were totally swept into the 
sea. 


Basseterre, Guadaloupe, Sept. 3.—On 
Tuesday the 31st ultimo, dureng the finest 
appearance of weather that could be possibly 
imagined, the river called Aux-Herbes, which 
traverses the town of Basseterre, rose sad- 
denly, with a. force and violence far be- 
yond what has ever happened- within the 
rementbrance of the oldest inhabitants of the 
place. “There was a vast number of people 
surprized in the river, aud borne away by the 
descending torrent; of those about thirty are 
Said to have pérished ; the other unfortunates 
clinging to the rocks until the flood began to 
abate, fora length of time, gave to the spec- 
tators the most lively feelings for their fate, as 
it was impossible to afford them any succonr. 


Daring® the whole time of the inundation, a 


very strong smel/, resembling that of su/phur, 
intermixed wich bilge-water, prevailed so 
mach througheut the town, that many were 
led to conclude that a reservoir or source’ of 
water burst in the Souffriere Mountain, near 
Bassetetre ; others imagined that the acci- 
dent might have been occasioned by.a water- 
spout. 

Antigua, Sept. 3.—The old town road of 
St. Kitt's has been destroyed, and many lives 
lust, by the coming down of the river during 
the late gales, 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Free Port for Commerce.—In consequence 
of the plague at Malta, Lieutenant-Genetal 
Campbell, Principal Civil Comunissioner for 
the British Goverument.in the Touian Is- 
lands, has issued a proclamation, declaring 
the port of Argastoli, in the island of Cepha- 
lonia, to be open and (ree to all British, nea- 
tral, and friendly vessels, aud permitting the 
landing of merchandize for exportation, and 
the transfer of it from one ship to another, 
upon payment of a duty, in fransitu, of 1} 
per cent, ad valorem. 


MALTA. q 
Progress of the Plague.—The following 


is official :— 

** Palace, Sept. 10. 1813.—According to 
the Reports made by the Medical Gentlemen 
to the Council of Heaith, the public is in- 
formed, that the deaths by the plague, within 
the last 24 hours hours, have been @9,—and 
that 14 persons have fallen sick ander suspi- 
cious symptoms.—By order of the Council, 

J, C. MILLER, Sec.” 


From the Ist to the 3ist of August inclu- 
sive, there had died at Malta of the plague 
1,042 persons, 275 of whom resided in La 
Valette. On the 1st of September the deaths 
were twenty-one in the island, and one in.ba 
Valette. The shipping continued free from 
the infection. Ou the 3d of September fifty- 
three persons were attacked by she fever, four 
or five of them belonging to La Valeue. On 
the 4th, eighteen new cases appeared, three of 
them in La Valette. . 

All the cotton in the island has been order- 
ed to be burned, lest it should be the medium 
of retaining and extending the infection, — 

SPAIN. 

Comparative Mortality.—Number of 
sons who died in Cadiz in the first eight days 
of October, in several years :— v 

1809 “1810 1811 1812 1813 
44 190 65 80 147 “© 


Gibraltar, Oct. 9 —Week/y Return of the 
State of the Public Health since Oct. 2 :—- 
Total new cases.........437 
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Officers dead.—4th Veterans, Dr. M*Olfee 
and Ensign Carique.—20th Regiment, Capt. 
Best, and Lieut. Thomson. 
(Signed) J.D. GILPIN, 
Dep.-Inspector oi Hospitals. 
W. W. FRASER, 
' Surgeon- Major. 

The symptoms of the disease are precisely 
similar to those which appeared there in 1804. 
‘About 5,000 persons have either spontane- 
ously quitted, or had been obliged to leave 
the garrison by compulsion. From Oct. 2 to 
6, the deaths aud new cases were as fol- 
lows :— 

Oct. 2......24 Deaths...35 Admitted Cases, 
3......25 ditto.,....31 ditto, 
1g ditto 35 ditto. 
ditto,.....48 ditto. 
6.....421 ditio..,...64 ditto. 
_ AtCadiz, the fever has raged with great 
violence, but by the last accounts we were 
glad to find it was on the decline. 


SWITZERLAND. 


- King Louis—The late King of Holland, 
and also the Russian Grand Princess, wife of 
the Grand Prince Constantine, have arrived 
at Bern. 

RUSSIA. 


Lasting Monument to distant ages : Trophy 
formed of French cannen,—The French, in 
their iavasion of Russia, were, according to 
an official report since published, accompanied 
by 1,195 pieces of ordnance : of these, a con- 
siderable number was, rather reluctantly, 
ceded by them to the Russians ; and a much 
greater proportion was dropped, en passant, 
between Moscow and the Niemen ; so that, 
according to another official revwwrn, 1,131 
temained in the possession of the Russians, on 
Christmas eve, 1812. The use to be made of 
this massy relick of the French invasion, is 

inted out by an Imperial Decree of the 

mperor Alexander. The captured cannon 
ate to be employed in the construction of two 
wolossal pillars, the one at Moscow, and the 
other at St. Petersburgh. The plan of the 
‘monument has been gwen in by the ‘artist 
charged with the structure, and finally ap- 
proved of by the Russian Government. ‘The 
cannons are placed vertically beside each 
other, in eight distinet tiers; those of the 
heaviest calibre stand lowest, and thus the 
size of every range diminishes as it rises to- 
‘wards the top, where cannon of the smallest 
‘size are employed. A ting of Russian marble 
forms the separation between each tier. “The 
two eircular tanges, one at top and the other 
at bottom, are composed of mortars and how- 
tizets horizontally: placed, ‘so as}to present the 
mouths towards the exterior surface. Ln imi- 
tation of the Roman astral column, two 
cannons, avith brass svheels, project from 
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each tier in alternate situations : these are, in 
the drawing, sideways in one tier, and facing 
the eye in the side above it. The diameter 
of the lower circular range of mortars and 
howitzers is to be 17 feet, the horizontal 
sides of the granite square forming the plinth, 
” ale and the whole height of the column, 
eet. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


King’s Health.—** Windsor Castle, Nov. 6. 
—His Majesty has continued unremittingly 
in the full influence of his disorder for many 
months past. He has, since the last report, 
had a transient increase of it; but this has 
again subsided into its former state. His Ma- 
jesty's bodily health shews no appearance of 
decay, and his spirits are generally in a com- 
fortable state.” 


Admiralty-Office, Oct. 25, 1813. 
Widows’ Pensions.—The Court of Assist- 
ants of the Charity fur the Relief of Poor 
Widows of Commission and Warrant Officers 
of the Royal Navy have resolved, with the 
approbation of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, that, from Jan. 1814, the Pension of 
Sea Officers’ Widows shall be encreased at 
the following rates, viz :— 
Widow of a Flag Officer £120 per ann. 
Ofa Captain, superannuated, 
with rank pf Rear- Admiral 
Of a Post Captain of three years 
Ofa Post Captain under three 
ears standing 
Of a Commander .. ............ ° 
Of a Lieutenant, superannuat- 
‘ed, with rank of Commander 
Of a Lieutenant ............... ons 
Of a Master 
Of a Surgeon 
Of a Purser ...... 
Of a Boatswain 
Of a Gunner ..... ‘ 
Of a Carpenter 
Of.a Seeond Master-ofa Yacht, 
or\Master of a Naval vessel, 
warranted by the Board 25 
‘Widows only shall be reputed proper ob- 
jects of the Charity who have not Pensions on 
the Ordinary Estimates of the Navy, or by 
any other grant from: Government, and whose 
annual jacomes, arising from their real or per- 
sonal estates, or otherwise, do not amount to 
double the sum allowed :for their respective 
nsions. 
‘All Pensions from .the said Charity shall, 
in fature, be paid: quarterly. 
31st of March, instead of........ esth Feb. 
30th of June......... 31st May, 
30th of September....... 
31st of Nov, 
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New House at London.—Oct. 25. 


The first stone of the New Custom-house was 
laid by the Earl of Liverpool: there were also 

resent, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Earl of Clancarty (President of the Board 
of Trade,) the Right Hon. C. Yorke, &c. 
After the ceremony, they partook of a cold 
collation at the Cusiom-house. 


Quarantine extended.—A notice has been 
sent off, for all vessels arriving from 
Cadiz, to be placed under quarantine antil 
further orders. 


The Loan. —Novy. 12. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed the Subscribers that 
twenty-two millions would be wanted, and 
that for every 1001. subscribed the Contractors 
would receive 110). in the 3 per Cent. Re- 
duced ; the biddings to be ia the 3 per Cent. 
Consols, and a discount of 5 per. cenit for 
prompt payment, 

Interest on Reduced Consols to commence 
from 10th October, 1813; on Consols from 
5th July, 1813; property tax not to attach to 
the first Scrip Lividends. 

The Contractors to have the option of pry- 
ing any sum not exceeding one moiety of each 
instalment, in Exchequer Bills, dated be- 
tween the Ist December, 1812, and 12th 
November, 1813, at the rate of 1001. 5s> for 
each 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reserved 
the power of raising more money before the 
Oth of May, 1814, although the payments of 
this loan may not then be completed. 

A promise was given, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that no Exchequer Bills 
should be funded daring 1814. . 

The Contractors took the new loan of 22 
millions, at a rate calculated thus :— 

110.1 Reduced, supposing the price 

of that Fund to be 564, is... .. 62 8 6 
671. Consols, taking them at 58-8 
i 
12 44. 
produce of the 


Consolidated Fund.—The 
Consolidated Fund, for the last quarter, ex- 
ceeded that of the ‘quartet 


of last year, £1,900,000. This is a substan. 
tial proof of the revival of trade. 


Revivals of Trade. —The Manchester 
Gazette, states, that Calicoes and other ‘ar- 
ticles have had a brisker sale and higher 
prices than usual; that the prices of weaving 
have also risen. In the neighbourhood of 
Stockport, Wigan, Bolton, &c. Calicoes are 
in great demand, and fustian cords have ad- 
vanced from 5s. to 6s. per cut.—The Woollen. 
Market also feels the exhilirating effects of 
the change in the aspect of European affairs, 
and the trade at Huddersfield, Leeds, and 
Wakefield, is once more alive!—aad ‘the 
Edinburglr Papers speak in the same cheering 
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language of the briskness of demand in theig 


Trade revived.—The Nottingham Gazette 
says, ‘* We are happy to hear, and we most 
cordially congratulate our readers on the cir- 
cumstance, that the trade of this town is so 
much revived, that not less than 100 frames 
are now unemployed for wantof workmen.” 

At Leeds Faiz, on Monday November 14; 
more purchases were made by the woollen 
manufacturers than for several years past, 

Laudable Examp’e, — 1a consequence of 
barley having failen in price, the brewers of 
Bury, Suffolk, have lowéred beer and porter 
one penny per pot. 

Bristol. New Corn Market.—Ou Monday, 
Oetober 18, the new established Corn Market 
was regulaily opened within the Exenangé, 
Bristol. The boxes in which the samples are 
exhibited are upon the plan of Mark-lane, 
London, and form a line oa the south side of 
that building. Considerable business, we 
Guderstand, was transacted; and no doubt 
great benetit will be derived from the estay 
blishment; for whatever tends to the interese 
and comfort of the trader, is cventually of 
advantage to the public. Tne market days are 
Monday and Thorsday. 


The principal farmers and corn dealers of 


- the county of Warwick have resolved to sell in 


future by the Winchester bushel. 


Loadon Honours to Marquis Wellington.— 

The bust of the Marquis of Wellington, 
ordered a few days since by the corporation of 
thy city of London, for their eouncil-chamber, 
is to be from one in the possession of the 
Marquis Weliesley, which represents the noble 
warrior decorsied in all bis of the 
Garter, the Golden Fleece, and the ‘Tower 
and Sword, 

Lord. Ne/son's Monument at Liverpool. 
The monument erecied to the memory of the 
illustrious, hero, Nelson, in the area of the 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, was opened 
to,the public Oct, 21, the anniversary of the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar. The Commitieg, 

‘haye published an interesting Report of their, 

proceedings. ‘The monument is the produc. 
tion of Mr. Westmacat, from a design by M1 t¢ 
M. C, Wyatt. 

Description of the Monument.—On a base 
ment of Westmoriand marble stands-a ciréu- 
lar pedestal. of the same material, and -peca- 
liarly suitable in colour to the groups which i 
supports. At the baseof the-pedestal are fowr 
emblematic figures, of heroie size, the 
character of cap tives, or vanquished enemies ; 
in allusion to-the four signal victories obtained 
by Lord Nelson, viz. those of St. Vincent, 
the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. The 
spaces between these figures, on the sides of 


the pedestal, are filled by four grand bas- 
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reliefs, executed in bronze, representing some 
of the gieat naval actions in which the im- 
mortal Nelson was engaged. The rest of the 
pedestal is richly decorated with lion’s heads, 
aud festoons of laurel; and, ina molding 
round the upper part of il, is inscribed, in 
letters of brass, pursuant to the resolution of 
the general meeting, that most impressive 
charge, delivered by this illustrious Com- 
mauder, previous to the commencement of 
his battle off Trafalgar, ENGLAND Expects 
EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY.” 

The figures constituting the principal design 
are Nelson, Viciory, and Death his country 
mourning for her loss, and her navy eager to 
avenge it, naturally clzim a place in the 
group. 

The principal figure is the Admiral, resting 
one foot on a conquered enemy, and the other 
on acannon. With an eye stedfast and up- 
saised to Victory, he is receiving from ber 
a fourth naval crown upon his sword ; which, 
to indicate the loss of his right arm, is held in 
his left hand. The maimed limb is concealed 
by’ the enemy's flag, which Victory is lower- 
ing to him, and under the folds of which 
Death lies in ambush for his victim ; inti- 
mating, that he received the reward of his 
valour and the stroke of Death -at the same 
moment. 

By the figure of an exasperated British sea 
man, is represented the zeal of the navy to 
wreak vengeance on the enemies, who robbed 
it of its most gallant leader. 

Britannia with laurels in her hand, and 
leaning regardless of them on her spear and 
shield, describes the feelings of the country 
fluctuating between the pride and the anguish 
of a triumph so dearly purchased, but relying 
for security on her own resources. 

In_ preferring an historical group to a naval 
column, or a single statue, and in selecting 
the subject above described from a ¢onsidera- 
ble number of designs of great excellence, it 
was one principal aim of the Committee to 
erect such a Monument as should not only «o 
hononr to the town of Liverpool, as an effort 
of art, but should excite, in the breast of the 
spectator, those feelings, moral and patriotic, 
which a woik of the ~—_ class ought al- 
ways to inspire. They therefore adopted that, 
which appeared to them best ealculated to 
exhibit, in the strongest manner, the glory 
and happiness of the hero who dies in the 
defence of his country ; and who, in the act 
of grasping at another crown, which the 
Goddess of Viciory is placing on bis sword, is 
insensible to the stroke which terminates his 
glorious career. At the same time it was 
their-wish to contrast the exultation insepara- 
blefrom such an event, with the sincere sor- 
row and deep regret occasioned by the death 
of this distinguished Commander, and to 
impress upon the minds of the present, and of 
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future ages, a firm convietion, that life itself 
cannot be better resigned than in the caase of 
our country, 


Suffolk Female Penelen:iary.—We under- 
stand, that a plap is in ogitarion to establish a 
County Penitentiary, for those unfortunate 
females, who, having felt the bitterness of 
theic present mode of tife, wish to return to 
the paths of virtue and industry, In this 
respectable county, we cannot «doubt that 
such an institation will meet with the most 
decided smpport. 


Extensive Improvement.—A "most stu. 
pendous monument of human industry, has 
lately been completed in filling up, for neat a 
quarterot amile, that deep ravine at the 
northern foot ot Chalk-hill, near Dunstable, 
by excavating the upper part of the bill, and 
lodgivg its rocky contents over the vale be- 


neath, thereby forming’ one of the greatest - 
causeways, upon an inclined plave, in the 


kingdom. 


Advantageous Inc ‘osure.—At a numerous 
and highly respectable meeting of Freeholders, 
held at the White Lion Lon, Upton »pon- 
Severn, ou November 7th, to take info consi. 


deration the propriety of inclosing Malvern-— 


Chace; Lord Summers was calied io the 
Chair, and a Petition to Parliament wag 
signed for the Inclosure of it. The Chace 
contains upwards of 6,000 acres ;—in Lis pre- 
sent unculuvated state it serves no good pur- 


pose, but when cultivated it will be as . 


productive land as any in the kingdom, 
Orchard Improvements —The Society in- 
stituted for ihe encouragement of Aris, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, have mauifested'a 
lively zeal for the improvea.ent of orchards 
and hardy fruits. In May last, they presented 
a Gold Medal to Mr. Leonard Phillips, jun, 


of Vauxhall, for planing upwards of five - 


thousand sorts of hardy fruit trees, 
Philiipps lately submitted to the examin- 
ation of a Committee, at the Society's 
House, about two hundried: varieties of bis 
Apples and Pears, with which they were 


much pleased; and the Society heve since ap- 


pointed Committees, for inspection, from 


lime to time, of the progressive improvements . 


making by. Mr. Phillips, in bis extensive 
plantation of fruit trees, near Vauxhall ture. 
pike. 


cences like the thumb and four fingere—in. 
weight I3ozs.), he planted in seis, this seasons 


and gave it nothing but common culwwee ; and . 


when taken up very lately its produce amoun« 
ted to 502 potatoes, weigh Sib. ! 
of the produce resembles the original... » 


Instances of Extraordinary Produce. . 
Last auiumn Mr. Moncrieff, Minister 
Annan, got one potatoe, which, as a curiosity - 
(it resembling the huwan hand, with excres-». 


Not one. 
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Mr. Dain, of South Shields, planted one 
potatoe, in parts, in June Jast, in his garden, 
which has produced 24 pecks. 

There was prodaced, this season, in a 
aarden belonging to Mr. Hugh M*Cull, of 
High-street, Paisley, a potaine (of the red don 
kind) which weighed goz. avoirdupois : 
it had the appearance of four large potatoes, 
placed in a horizontal position, and another 
placed upon their centre. Another large one, 
of the red kind, was raised in the property of 
Mr. John Muirhead, skinner, of Pullokshaws, 
Cartside, which weighed elb. 5502. 

A few days ago, a potatoe was dog up. ima 
field belonging to Mr. Joha Bell, farmer in 
Hoddom, of the uncommon weight of 4802. 

‘There is at present, in the possessioa of Mr. 
T. Gelso, a poiatoe, of the rongh white 
kind, weighing 3)b. 12$oz avoidupots, which 


Kirkpatrick-Durham. 

‘There likewise was raised ona field belong- 
ing to Mr. G. Furries, in Couthart, parish of 
Hoddom, a potawe that weighed 
and measured, in circumference, 2 feet 11 
inches. 

Mr. Affleck, of Comlongan- Mains, raised, 
a few davs ago, a potatoe, ou one of his elds, 
of nearly the same weight; and Mr. Cock- 
burn, has, in his possession, a 
potatoe, dug in a field in that aeighbourhood 
(quite solid, and of oue piect,) weighing 
53023. 

There is now, in the possession of the 
Countess Clan- William, a potatoe weighing 
five pounds and a quarter, takes out of a field 
of potatoes lately dug ap near Dromore, in 
Ireland. 

“A few days since, a single soot of potatoes 
was dug in the gardenof Mis. ‘I. Samson, 
of Battle, which prodaced in measure, half a 
bushel, and in number thirty-cight, chiefly of 
no uncommon size. The largest measured 
twenty-one aud a half inches in circum. 
ference, and weighed nearly three pounds. 
They were from a self sown. potatoe-of the 
Barbadoes kind, and grew in wet suff ground. 

Second Crop—lt is, we believe, a remark- 
able circumstance, that the Raspberry trees in 
the garden of Mrs. Murray, of Linweli Lodge, 
near Stamford, are at this time loaded with 
ripe fruit, the second ‘crop of the season.— 
[Wakefield und Halifax Jonrnal.] 

Double Crop.—Mr. Haylent, at the Pine 
Apple, St. Martin’s-lane, Norwich, has a 
Pear tree, of his own planting, which has, 
for the last twenty years, produced regularly 


two crops each yeur: the first fruit is ripe in | 


the early part of August, at which time the 
tree is in blossom again, and preduces a second 
crop -of pears, equally good as the first, about 
the-middle of November. is at ‘this time 
full.ot fine fruit of the second crop.—( Nor- 


Weather in the Northern Counties —Snow 
was first seen from Kendal this season oa the 
13th October covering the tops of the dise 
tant mountains: they were again white oo 
the 14th. Last year, snow did not appear on 
the hills of Kenimere, before the 28th of Oc- 
tober. 

Thunder Storm.—A house, sitaate in Ox- 
ford- place, at the north part of Brighton, the 
property.of Mr, Marshall, was Inerally torn 
to pieces by the electric fluid, Nov. 8, aud, 
most astonishing to remark, .although Mr. 
Marshall, and his servant, Mrs, Beeny, were 
in the premises, they escaped unhurt; a great 
part of the roof of the house was forced in, 
the whole of the ceiling demolished, the tia 
bers of the partitions nearly bent double, the 
headposts of the bedstead in which Mra. 


Beeny lay, destroyed, and the curtains of ihe 
was raised on his farm of Nethertown, of 


bed burnt to a cinder; the casement of the 
window cast upwards of thirty yards frem the 


prentises, the door removed a considerable dis- 


tance, and the pavement of the wash-house 
thrown up. The same flash also destroyed a 
great part of Copperas Gap Mill, about téree 
miles to the westward of the town, and a 
young mah, of the name of Haggett, was 
severely burnt, and lies in a dangerous state. 

Fatal Accident.—A few davs since, Joba 
Godver, a collier, employed in the coal works, 
at Ribley, in Yorkshire, was struck by. what 
is termed ¢he damp in one of the pits there, 
and instantaneoutly suflocated, -- Assisiance 
was at hand, but these who oflered it had 
nearly shared the same fate. 

Ca/amitous Conflagration.— A dreadful 
fire broke out at the extensive premises called 
Bank Mil, near the Crescent, Salford, Mans 
chester, part of which were ased.as a coKoa 
manufactory, and thé remainder, asa logwood 
mill. ‘The flames raged with irresistible fury, 
aud the building is entrely consumed.. The 
damage is estimated at £30,000, a considera-.. 
ble portion of whieh is uninsured. The mis- 
foriune is believed to be accidental. 

SCOTLAND. 


Accidental Fire.—The preparation house, 
at Lanark Mills, was set ov fire on the 27d 
Oct. in consequence of partof the teazing ma- 
chinery becoming red-hot by friction, 
subdued after £200,'s worth of cotton wat 

Some time ago, a fine schooner, lying in 
the water of Urr, was consumed by fire, in. 
consequence of the water coming to het ovrga- 
of lime, a boy, who was asleep in the fore- 
castle, was suilocatedd. ‘ 

Steam boats: their Effects. —The steanv 
boats, new-osed on thesnver Clyde, -havewtes 
ready had such ev. influence in reducing: the- 
number of post-charses, that the rolls have det. 
this year $,400!.- per. annuar less 
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merly, and four out of eight stage-coaches are 
laid aside; in consequence of which sixty 
horses less are employed on that road, Wher. 
the weather is favourable the boats make 
thre® voyages in a day. The fare is five shil- 
lings in the after cauin, avd in the fore cabin 
half-a-crown, while the expence by ihe mail 
and stage coaches is ten or twelve shillings. 
The distance by water is 22 miles, aad the 
boats generally make the voyage in four or 
five hours. They have accommodation for 
250 passengers, and in summer have made 
raree trips in one day. ‘The original price of 
a steam boat is 7501. and the engine, with its 
apparatus, costs 7001, more. Jt is wrought by 
five mea, ata daily expence of 401 as the en- 
gine consumes twelve cwt. of coals per day. 
If well constructed they will require very 
little repair for some years. Tn calm weather 
they run four miles per hour, but against a 
high breeze only three miles. 


Wheat: seif sown.—A genileman in the 
district of Carrick, in the West of Seotland, a 
few weeksago, reaped a field of Wheat which 
had neither beea ploughed, sown, nor har- 
rowed: the Seed was deposited last season by 
the winds of Heaven, telt entirely to the in- 
fluences of the climate and generosity of the 
soil, and the product yielded was at the rate 
of seven bolls on the acre. The same gentle- 
man had a crop of fourteen bolls of Potatoes 
from a ficld of twenty falls, being a produce of 
412 boils per acre. 

IRELAND. 


The Farming Society.—The Dublin Spring 
Show, under the auspices of this Society, will 
take place ia the last week of February next ; 
when the Premiums for Fat Cawe, Sheep, 
and. Swine, will be competed for and deter- 
mined; the ploagsing match held; and 2i 

iams decided for Broad Cloth of Merino 
Wool, Merino Cross, and South Down, 
Rylaad, or Jrish ; for Kerseymere, and Pelisse 
Cloth; for Worsted Web, Worsted Stock- 
ings, and Yarw Stockiogs; all and every pile 
of the Wool, entering into the manufacture 
of these different fabrics must have been shorn 
in Ireland. The Society distribute one hun- 


dred Ploughs (value five guineas each) at the | | 


reduced price of three guineas each, to farmers 
living actually by husbandry, and who shall 
be certified to be industrious and likely to 
make a proper use of them. They offer three 
premiums for Seed Tares, and one hundred 
nds in three premiums for the cultivation 

of Fiorin. The Society hold out an invitation 
to landed proprietors to encourage, in their 
respective vicinages, the amelioration of the 
buildings, and the improved management of 
Faras, by fences, draining, cleanness, and 
r rotation of crops, recommending local 
societies, subscriptions, and premiums; and 
Offering to associations so formed, their ad- 


Observanda Interna.—Ireland. Hluminations. 
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vice, countenance, and such a portion of pe. 
cuniary assistance as their fund will admit of. 
Without a constant rotation of green crops, 
the vast herds of cattle in Ireland may thrive 
and get fat in the Summer months, but they 
waste away and die in winter, with the means 
of plenty around them, 


Exemplary Punishment of Forestallers.— 

An Irish paper, the Connaught Journal, 
contains the following paragraph Thurs- 
day last two females were exhibited for an 
hour in the stocks, wear the Exenange, 
Limerick, as a punishment for forestalling ; 
and on Friday a noted forestaller of turf aud 
potatocs, named Piers, was pilloried.” 


Dawzageto Light-house: distressing for the 
winter season.—Tne lanieru ca the light 
house, on Clare Island, near Westport, was 
recently consumed, with ail its apparatus. So 
great was the conflagration that some of the 
metal was melted into balls, and all the glasses, 
&e. broken, The first cost of the lantern alone 
was 1,1001., the reflectors were all inlaid with 
silver, and each pane of glass, on account of 
the make and great thickuess, cost four gui- 
neas. The keeper assigns a snuff falling into 
the oil as the cause of the conflagration. 


_ 
THE ILLUMINATIONS. | 


On - Friday November 5, and Satarday 
November 6, the illuminations in honour of 
the splendid victories in Germany, were ge- 
neral and magnificent. ‘The Public Offices, 
and the houses of the Ministers, shone with 
more than usual radiance. 

The Ambassadors of the several allied 
powers, were, of course, not behiod in their 
demonstrations of joy. It would be. impos- 
sible to enumerate every instance of grand 
and tasteful decoration. The Russian Am- 
bassador, in Harley-strect, had the front of 
his house ornameated with a profusion of 
lamps, elegantly disposed to form pillars of 
light.—The house of the Prussian Minister 
presented au appearance exactly simuilar.— 
The Swedish Minister, having a larger man- 
sion, in Chesterfield-sircet, 
layed proportionably grander ctacle. 
and ‘* Dennevitz,"’ were conspicuous in large 
and blazingcharacters.——The exhibition at the 
Portugueze Ambassador's, was very elegant, 
and shewed in letters of light, the ever me- 
morable word ‘‘ Leipsig,"—The Spanish 
‘Ambassador's house was one blaze of light ; 
large half columns of variegated lamps deco- 
‘rated the front; the ridges of the roof were 
studded two deep with similar lamps; and on 
the two sides was an inscription, ‘* The 


| Spanish Nation to the Allies in the North.” 


, —The Minister from Austria, residing for the 


' present at a private Hotel, his Excellency had 
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no opportunity of rivalling his diplomatic col- 
leagues. 

Carlton Hous: was nearly the seme as on 
the rejoicings for the triumph at Viuoria. 

The gateway leading to Fife-house, the 
residence of Lord Liverpool, exhibited an 
enumeration of the prineipal battles which | 
had distinguished the campaign, ending with | 
the crowning viciory of ** Leipsic.” Each name | 
was formed of lamjis of different tints, which | 
pleasingly harmonized with each other. Ou 
each side of the gateway was a brilliant star. 

Lord Bathurst’s office, in Downing stieet, | 
displayed a large St. Andrew’s cross, in the | 
compartmenis formed by the alternate angles | 
of which were ‘* Russia, Prussia, Austria, | 
Sweden :” the whole surimounted by G. R. | 
anda Crown; from its brilliance aiid mag- | 
nitude, this had an eflect peculiarly striking. 

The Foreign Office exhibited the words, 
*© The Grand Alliance,” in large capitals, 
and underneath, ‘* Leipsic:” on each side | 
were represented warlike trophies. 

Lord Cuasilereagh’s, in St. James's square, 
attracted a great deal of notice. The whole 
front was illuminated with brilliant stars of va- 
rious colours: at the bottom were three large 
letters C. V. A. surmounted by a crown, 

The Admiralty presented its usual splendid 
ornaménts, the star, the anchor, and the 
crown; abd the intensity and profusion of 
the blaze at the Horse-Guards was alai si too 
wnuch for the eye to gaze upon. 

Wellesley-house shewed the accustomed 
taste of its noble owner: semi-circies of va- 
riously coloured light, and intermixed with 
stars, were displayed over each gate, and 
were connected by elegant wreaths, &c. 

The Opetashouse exhibited a very large 
bright star, under it, in variegated characters, 
Our Allies.” Co!man’s Theatre had a star 
only. At Covent-garden, ‘* Victory” glowed 
in large and brilliant letters; but the most 
elegant and tasteful decoration was at Drury- 
lane. It was an exceedingly well-execujed 
wreath of laurel of the freshest green, encom- 
passing the works ‘ Our Allies.” 

Somerset-house was magnificent. The 
spacious front affords an opportunity of 
exerting faney, and the opportunity was 
not lost.— The stars aud crowns were 
disposed with the same taste and effect as on 
the late occasion; and the initials G. R. and 
G, P. R. were the same as hefore; but not 
even the spleurdid victory of Vittoria, though 
it led to the late events, could justify the 
gratifying inscriptian.shewn, in a radiant line 
across the whole structure of light— 

Europa Instaurata Auspice Britannia, 


Ackerman exhibited a large transparency, 
representivg Buonaparte in the field of batile, 
seated on a drum, Ris hands under his chin, 
and elbows on his knees; opposite, on a di 


Vor. XIV. (Lit. Pan, Dec, 1813.) 


mounted cannon, was seated Death, who, in 
the same position, was staring at the Tyrant. 

The illuminations in the city were splen- 
did ; the Bank surpassed the other public 
buildings. : 

Among the various other devices about the 
town we were gratified in distinguishing 

Lerpsia ! 
Oh God, thy arm was there!” 

But what appeared to us the most appro- 
priate to the circumstances in which the world 
is involved, was the following, at General 
Danican’s,* in Clarendon Square: 

TriumPHant! 
Evrope Savep! 
Buonaparré 
‘© Oh Goo! pat into each honest hand a Whip, 
‘To lash the Rascal naked through the World !”” 


—— 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
ON THE CONTINENT. 
The hope, the expectation, and the per- 
suasion that the period for the-deliverance of 
Europe approaches, is so general, and theine 
terest excited by it is so universal, that very 
little apology will be required from us for 
devoting several of our poges this month, to 
the history of the wouderfal and pleasing 
theme. [tis our happiness to have foreseen 
much of what has taken place; though we 
confess, that tae rapiduy of events has come 
upon usin a foll succession that bas surprised 
us. We congratulate out readers and the werld 
that the objects of Hope are now become mat- 
ters of History ; and what was a rational an- 
ticipation is now converted into a glorious 
reality. 
We present an abstract according to the 
order of time. 
Sept. 30.—Cassel surprised by the sadden 
appearance of # corps of Russians under Ge-« 
neral Czernichefl. King Jerome obliged to 
quit his capital at an hour's notice. | ; 
October.—All -accounts agree in stating 
the extreme distress. of the Freneh army im 
the mountains, near to, aud south of Dres« 


* Author of les Brigands Démasqués, in which 
the villains of the Revolntivn are truly 
no mah is perhaps better qualified ‘to describe 
such a fuffian as Ali-Buonaparte, that 

Murderer and a Villam! 

A Slave, that is mot twentieth part the tythe , 

OF GAUL’S PRECEDENT LORD !~a Vice of Kings ' 

ACutpurse of the Empire and the Rule, 

That from a Shelf the precious Diamond stole, 

_ And put it in hjs Pocket! — 
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den ; they are losing nambers of their herses 
daily, and their troops are in the greatest want 


of 


naparte are entirely unknown. 


destruction of a great part of his army. 


October’'7.—Buonaparte left Dresden for 
Leipsic, taking with him the King of Sax- | 
The seat of war is 


ony, and his Court. 
pow transferred from before Dresden east- 
ward, to the rear of Dresden westward. 

Oct. 8.—Treaty of Alliance signed between 
Austria and Bavaria. The Bavarian troops to 
act against the French. 

Oct. 11. The combined Swedish and 
Prussian armies crossed the river Saale, in- 
tending to get into the rear of Buonaparte, 
who now moves only between Dresden and 
Leipsic. 

An extraordinary march of General Blu. 
cher from his positions before Dresden, ena- 


bles him to cross the Elbe much lower down, | 
and thereby to unite in the movements of the | 


army under command of the Crowa Prince. 
Oct. 16.—A general battle; the Allies at- 


tacking Buonaparte’s positions on all points. | 


A violent opposition ; prodigious fury; but 
on the whole he loses ground. 

“Oct. 17.—Reconnoitering on all sides. 

Oct. 18.—Dreadful battles to the north, 
and to the south of Leipsic. Buonaparte’s 
Joss estimated at 40,000 men. 

Oct. 19. —Leipsic taken: with the King 
of Saxony and his Court: all the wounded, 
(23,000,) the artillery, ammunition, &c. 
The whole supposed to diminish Buonaparte’s 
force not less than 70,000, perhaps 80,000 
men. 

We adopt the words of the French accounts 
in deseribing the results ot these affairs. 
Speaking of the battle of the 18th, Buona- 
parte says ;-~-He had triumphanily beaten the 
enemy in all quarters 

«* Bot at this instant the Saxon army, infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery, and the Wurtem- 
berg cavalry, passed over in a body to the 
enemy. Of the Saxon army there remained 
only General Zeschau, the Commander-in- 
chief, and 500 men. This act of treason not 
only caused a vacancy in our lines, but also 
delivered up to the enemy the important de- 
bouche confided to the Saxon army, who car- 
ried their inraMy so far as instantly to turn 
their 40 pieces of cannon against the division 


he actual position and intentions of Buo- 
His commn- 
nication with France being totally destroyed— 
his army in cousiderable distress—his maga- 
zines nearly exhausted, and the country in 
which he is utterly without the means of re- 
plenisting them, he must shortly find it ne- 
cessiry 10 break through the circle which has 
been drawn around him: in this attempt he 
may probably succeed, but there is every rea- 
son to hope that it will be accompanied by the 


ed; the enemy passed the Partha, and march- 
ed upon Reidnitz, which they occupied : they 
were now, therefore, only half a league from 
Leipsic. The Emperor sent his hogse-guards, 
commanded by General Nansouty, with 20 
pieces of artillery, to take in flank the troops 
that were advancing along the Partha to at- 
tack Leipsic. He proceeded in person with a 
division of the guards to the village of Reid- 
nitz. The promptitude of these movements 
restored order. ‘The village was retaken, and 
the enemy driven to a great distance. The 
field of battle remained entirely in our power, 
and the French army remained victorious in 
the fields of Leipsic as they had in those of 
Wachau. The Generals of Division Vial 
and Rochambeau fell gloriously. Onur loss 
on this day may be estimaicd at 4000 men 
| killed and woanded. 

| At six in the evening, the Emperor ore- 
| dered his dispositions for the following day: 
| but, at seven o'clock, Genetals Sorbier and 
| Dalauloy, commanding the artillery of the 
| army aad of the guards, came to his brveuae 
to inform him of the expenditure of the day ; 
} 


95,000 cannon -balls had been fired. They 
| informed bim that the ammunition in reserve 
| was exhausted, and that there remained only 
/ 16,000 cannon-balls ; that this would searcely 
suffice fora cannonade of two hours, after 
which no ammunition would remain for altes 
rior events ; that the army had in five days 
' fired upwards of 220,000 cannon- balls, and 
| that a further supply could only be furnished 
at Magdeburgh or Erfurt. his state of 
things rendered necessary a se move- 
ment upon one of our two largest depots, 
The Euperor decided for that of Erfurt, for 
the same reason which induced him to come 
to Leipsic, to enable him to appreciate the 
defection of Bavaria. 

The Emperor immediately gave orders that 
the baggage, the parks, aod the artillery 
should pass the defilesof Lindenau: he gave 
similar orders with respect to the cavalry, and 
the different corps of the army ; and then re- 
' paired to the Prussian Hotel, in the suburbs 
of Leipsic, where he arrived at nine o’cloc' 
in the evening. : 

This circumstance oblihged the French army 
to renounce the fruits of the two victories in 
which they had, with so much glory, beaten 
troops greatly superior in numbers, and the 
armies of the whole Continenl, But this 
movement was not without difficulty. From 
Leipsic to Lindenau there is a defite of two 
leagues, with from five to six the 
road. It was proposed to place nen 


and 60 pieces of cannon in Leipsic, which is 
a walled town ; to occupy that town asa ¢e/é 
de defile ; to burn its vast suburbs in order to 
prevent the enemy from effecting a lodgment 
therein, and to give full scope for our artillery 


of Durette. A moment of disorder succeed- 


on the ramparis to play. However odious’ 
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the treason of the Saxon army was, the Em- 
peror could not resolve to destroy one of the 
finest cities in Germany : to give it up to the 
disordets of every kind inseparable from such 
a defence; and that,. too, under the eyes of 
the King, who had been pleased to accam- 
pany the Emperor from Dresden, and who 
was so sensibly aMicted by the conduct of his 
army. The Emperor ciose rather to expose 
himself to the Ter of a few hundied wag- 
gons, than to adopt this barbarous measure, 
The Duke of Tarentum aud Prince Ponia- 
towski werecharged to hold the suburbs, and 


to defend them long enough to allow the 


whole to debouche, and then to execute, them- 
eelves, the passage of the defile towards eleven 
o'clock. At nine o'clock the Emperor mount- 
ed his horse, entered Leipsic, and paid a vi- 
sit to the King —Half an hour afier, the 
Emperor repaired to Lindenau, there to await 
the evacuation of Leipsic. 

Meanwhile the enemy briskly attacked the 
Duke of ‘i'arentum and Prince Poniatowski. 
In the act of defending the suburbs, our rear- 
guard effected its retreat. But the Saxons 
that remained in the city fired upon the troops. 
from the ramparts, which obliged them to ac- 
celerate their retreat, and occasioned soime 
disorder. ’ 


The Emperor had ordered the engincers to | 


form fougades under the grand bridge which 
is between Leipsic and Lindenau, in order to 
blow it upat the latest moment ; and thus to 
retard the march of the enemy, and give time 
for our baggage to file off. General Dulauloy 
had entrusted this operation toColonel Mont- 
fort. This Colonel, instead of remaining on 
the spotto direct it, and to give. the signal, 
ordered a corporal and four sappers to blow up 
the bridge the instant the enemy should ap- 
ia The corporal, an ignorantiellow, and 

ut ill comprehending the nature of the duty 
with which he was charged, upon hearing 
the first shot diseharged from the ramparts of 
thecity, set fire to the fougades and blew up 
the bridge. A part of the army was still ow 
the other side with a park of 80 pieces of ar- 
tillery, and some hundreds of waggons. The 
advance of this part of the army, who were 
approaching the bridge, seeing it blow up, 
conceived itself to be in the power of the enemy, 
Acry of dismay spread from rank to rank— 
"© The enemy are c/ose upon our rear, and the 


_ bridges are destroyed !* ‘The unfortunate sol- 


diers dispersed, and endeavoured to effect their 
escape as well as they could. The Duke of 


Tarentum swam across the river ; Count 


riston, less fortunate, was drowned ; Prince 
Poniatowski, mounted on a spirited horse, 
darted into the water, and appeared ao more. 

Itis impossible as yet to ascertain the losses 
eccasioned by this unfortunate event; but 
they are estimated at 12,000 men, and seve- 
ral hundred waggons. The disorder which it 


has occasioned in the army has changed the 
state of affairs. The French army, though 
victorious, is arriving at Erfurt as a defeat- 
ed army would arrive there.” 

[We have in vain waited for any further 
elucidation on the part of the Allies of this 
history of the blowing up of the bridge of 
Lindenau. There must be some foundation 
for the fact; but what it really was we have 
not been able to learn.) 

On the 23d he arrived at Erfurt. ‘* The 
enemy, who had been struck with consternas 
tion by the battles of the 16th and 18th, has, 
from the disaster of the 19th, resumed the 
courage and ascendancy of victory The 
French army, afier such brilliant successes, 
has lost its victorious atiitude. We have 
found at Erfurt, provisions, ammunition, 
clothing, and all that the army stood in need 
or.” 

We now direct our attention to the cone 
sequences of tivese dreadful battles reported by 
the Allies. SirC. Stewart writes from Leipe 
sic, Oct. 19. 

“The collective loss of one hundred pieces of 
cannon, sixty thousand men, and an im- 
mense number of prisoners, the desertion of 
ithe whole of the Saxon army, also the Bava- 
rian and Wurtemberg troops, consisting of 
artillery, cavalry, andinfantry, many Gene- 
rals, amoog whom are Regnier, Vallery, 
Brune, Bertrand, and Lauriston, are some of 
the first fruits of this glorious day. ‘The cape 
ture, by assault, of the town of Leipsic this 
morning, the magazines, artillery, stores of 
the place, with the King of Saxony, all his 
Court, the garrison, and rear-guard of the 
French army, all the enemy's wounded, (the 
aumber of which exceeds thirty thousand,) 
the narrow escape of Buonaparie, who fled 
from Leipsic at nine o’clock, the allies enters 
ing at eleven; the complete deroute of the 
French army, who are endeavouring to es- 
cape in all directions, and who are still sur- 
rounded, are the next objects of exultation. 

[Frederic Augustus IV. King of Saxony, 
taken prisoner on the Igth last, in Leipsic, 
with his Court, is in his 63d year. He was 
elevated to the rank of King by Buonaparte, 
who also made him Arch-marshal of the Ro- 
man Empire, and Duke of Warsaw. He 
was before Elector of Saxony.] 

Lord Cathcart writes from Leipsic, Oct. 
19, 1813, ——— 

The extent of the result of this tmportant 
day cannot as yet be ascertained. Near half 
a million of soldiers fought in this battle, 
probably one of the most extensive and most 
generally engaged that ever took place, at 
least in modern history. 

The presence of the Sovereigns has certain- 
ly a most animating effect on their armies. 
All have behaved well; the Aysttians have 
had a full share, and mauy of their Generals 
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have been wounded. The Field-Marshal | 
Prince Schwartzenberg received the Grand | 
Cross of “aria Theresa from the hands of his 
Tiwperial Master, and that of the first class of 
St. George from the Emperor Alexander. 
General Barelay de Tolly is created a Count. 


This is the eighth general action, seven of 
them commanded by the Ruler of France, in 
whieh T have seen the Emperor Alexander 
in the field at the head of his army ; as asnal, 
vamindfal of personal danger, he approached 
every column, animating the officers and men 
by his presence and example, and, by a fes 
energeuc words, touching the chords which 
fn the strongest effects on the minds of | 


ussian soldiers, confidence in ibe Supreme 
/ing, resignation to his will, and attach- 
ment to their Sovereign. 


Lord Aberdeen, the British Ambassador to 
the Court of Austria, writes from Leipsic, 
October 22. 


From a communication made by Count 
Metternich, it appears, that the results of the 
great battles of the 16th, i8th, and 19th, sur- 
pess all conception. The number of prison- 
ers already taken is more than 40 thousand : 
every hour adds materially to the amount. 
On the 20th, the corps which advanced in 
pursuit of the enemy took one hundred and 
twenly pieces of ariillery. The whole num- 
ber Of cannon taken amounts to /hree hundred, 
and more than one thousand caissons have fal- 
Jen into the hands of the Allies. The booty 
taken in this city is immense. ‘The suburbs 
of the town, and the principal gates, are 
blocked up with carriages, baggage-waggons, 
and equipages of every description. 

‘Ttis impossible to form a notion of the dis- 
order whieh reigned among the enemy during 
the flight. Buonaparte quitted the town with 
considerable difficulty, as all the principal 
Streeis were impassable from the 
disorderly mass of fugitives. .............0000008 

Since the day before yesterday, several thou- 
sand bodies have been taken from the river. 
The streets and high roads are heaped with 
dead bodies, and with wounded, whoin hi- 
therto it has been found impossible to remove. 

Twenty-seven Generals have been already 

In theaction of the 16th, Buonaparte bim- 
self very narrowly escaped being made pri- 
soner. In consequence of a most desperate 
charge made by the Austrian cuirassiers, the 
French line was broken through, and Buo- 
naparte with the persons aint him, owed, 
their safety to the fleetness of their horses... 

I cannot conclude without congratulating 
your Lordship, on the brilliant prospect which 
opens before us. The long sullffings of many 
nations are drawing to a close. * The deliver- 
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ance of Europe appears to be at hand. That 
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ray of hope for the salvation of the civilized 
world, which has so steadily beamed from our 
own happy shores, is now rapidly diflused 
over the whole Continent. Lf any thing can 
add to our feelings of exultation, as English- 
men, atthis prospect, it is the reflection that 
this event will be mainly attributable to the 
unshaken constancy and perseverance of Great 
Britaip, Iam traly happy to be able to state 
to vour Lerdship, that tis feeling is not con- 
fined to ourselves, but is admitted and avowed 
by all those who are gyost entitled wo consi- 
deration. 

Oficial Report of the Comiined Army. 

Scimatca'den, Oct. 2Q. 


The army of the Emperor Napoleon re- 
tires with such precipitation, that the advanced 
guards. of the Mied armies caw scarcely reach 
it. The route of Gotha, Eisenach and 
Vach, by which the enemy retires, bears 
tracesof the most complete dissolution of that 
army. The number of dead bodics on the 
route increases from day to day. Thousands 
of soldiers, exhausted by hunger and fatigue, 
fall behind ; and the greater part die, before 
they can be carried to an hospital. All the 
woods, for an extent of many miles on both 
sides of the route, are filled with fugitives, 
and sick and abandoned solders. Every where 
the enemy leaves cannon and carriages ; he 
buries his artillery, or throws it into the ri- 
vers. According to the unanimous declara- 
ration of the brave warridrs who made the 
last campaign in Russia, the road by which 
the enemy retires presents the same aspect as 
that from Moscow to Beresyna. 

Lieut. Field-Marshal Coufit Bubna reports, 
that the miserable state to which the extra- 
ordinary precipitation with which the enemy 
retreated has reduced his army, gets worse 
and worse at every step. Our advanced guard 
encamps amid dead bodies ; the churches, the 
houses, are encumbered with dying and dead 
Frenchmen ; and thousands of stragglers, in 
the agonies of death, are wandering every 
where in the most miserable condition. 

[It is a coincidence worthy of notice, that 
Bonaparte lost the great battle of Oct.13th, on 
the anniversary of the day on which his army 
began to retreat from Moscow, and that he 
himself left Moscow on the !gth, the same 
day on which he twelve months after fled 
from Leipsig. } 

Napoleon arrived at Erfurt in the desolate 
condition he has described, and in haste, 
(Oct. 25,) without loading himself with can- 


‘non-balls, proceeded for France by way of 


Frankfort on the Mayne. The Bavarian 
army under General Wiede, which had 
marched with all possible expedition to Ha- 
nau, a few miles in adyance of Frankfort, en- 
deavoured to stop his way ; but being unsup- 
ported, was not able to resist the mass¢s 
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brought by Buonaparte, who with’ the loss of 
between 20 and 30,000 men, killed, wound 
ed, and behind, cur iis way thr 
is supposed he took across the Rhine into 
France, about 50,000 men. or the army 
with which he began the campaign, vide 
page 409, of the present volume. 


Authorities of Saxouy, ali the Membérs of 
the constituted Auihoriues of Saxony must 
sign the following 

“©The undersigned engages to be faithful 
and obedient towards hizsh cotitracting 
parties, and promises to punctaally execute 
the orders of the superior authorities institat- 
ed by them ” 

[The following instance of good luck de- 
serve: to be recorded :— 

A’ party of hussars belonging to Walmo- 
den’s corps recentiy engaged soiné dragoons 
neat Domitz, on tie Kibe, and beat them 
with some loss. Allerthe engagement, tout 
of the hussars were left beinind to bury the 
dead, whev, in digging the ground for that 
purpose, one of them picked up a lump of 
metal, which, on examiuauon, proved to be 
pure goid. 1k weighed 2} Ibs. and had appa- 
revtly many years in the ground. } 

Paris, Nov. g.—Discharges of artillery 
have anuounced this evening to the inhabit- 
auts of Paris the return of nis Majesty the 
Emperor and Xing. 


His Majesty the King of Westphalia ar- 
rived at Cologne ou the Ist of November. 

[That Jerome did not run off without occa- 
sion, appears from an uitercepted letier 

Copy of a letier from Jerome Bonaparte to 
Genera! Mural. 

My. dear Brother,—I learn that you avear- 
rived at Vach ; this news disquiets me. My 
situation is horrible—teli me the truth, and 
whether I should fall baek, for Ll have with 
me but four or five thousand miserable con- 
scripts—how is the Emperor—do not make 
me wait for ananswer—) ou sill conceive my 
anxiety.—I embrace you as I love you. 

(Signed) Jerome Napotezon. 


The King of Naples (Murat) passed through 
Vivay on the 2gth of October. His Majesty 
was going to Italy. 

French funds.—Nov. g, 54fr. 50c.—Nov. 
10,. 55fr. 50c.—Nov. 11, 50c. 


[It is now proper that we witness the con- 
duct of the Becante and King under these 
trying circumstances. The firts thing no- 
ticeable, is, his perseverance in the resolution 


of the 


of representing himself as vicleribus as 
pears from the following: — 

St. Cloud, November 10. — Twenty 
colours taken at the battles of Wa- 
chau, Leipsic, and Hanau, artived on’ the 
7ih, at the War-Minister’s. They ‘were’ 
brouglit by M. de Couteuls, dide-de-camp to 
the Prince of Neufetiatel. The Minister at 
\War will present thé on Sanday atxt th 
her Majesiw. These colours Khd 
been announced to the Eupress by a ietier 
from the Emperor, dated Frankiort, Nov. 1, 
1813 

Madame, and’ very dear Wife,—TI send 
you twenty colours taken by my armies in 
“the battles of Wachau, Leipsic, and Hanau: 
itis an homage vhich L love to render you: 
I desite that you may see in it a mark of my 
great satisfaction with your conduct,—duriig 
the Regency whicii I confided to you. 


November 15.—On Sunday, the 14th of 
November, after mass, her Majesty the Em- 
press, being. in her apartments in the Palace 
ol the Tiruilleries, surrounded by her ladies 
and officers in herervice, gave aa audience to 
the Ministez at War, who presented to her 20° 
stand of cyiours takeu from the enemy in the 
battles of Wachau, Leipsic, and Hanau. 
iach flag was carried by an officer, The 
Mivister and these officers were couducted to 
this audience by a Master of Ceremonies, and 
presented to the Empress by the Duchess o: 
Montebelio, Lady of Honour to her Mae 
jesiy. 

Iu presenting to her, Majesty, his Exeel- 
lency the Minister at War said— 

‘© Madame—I present to your Majesty the 
colours taken at the battles of Wachaa, 1.cip- 
sic, and-Hanau, which his Majesty the Eim- 
peror sent me from the field of batide, aod 
ordered me to present to your Majesty, with 
the subjoined letter. 

‘* These colours will attest to postefity the 
valour of the French armies. 

reasons without example hare procuzed’ 
to our enemies great advantages ; they are for’ 
them without glory ; they cannot support 
them by similar trophies. 

May I be permitted, Madame, to co 
gratulate myself upon this honourable 
mission.” 

Her Majesty replied :— 
** Monsieur the Minister at War—Z am 
mooed with this new proof of remembrance 
and with the sentiments of my august hus- 
band. 

«* All that he can do for me I merit of him, 
by my unbounded attachmeut to him and to 
France. 
‘* Place, on my part, those trophies in the 
Churcii of the Invalides, that those brave men. 
may see in them a proof of the interest which 
‘T have for them: I know all theclafms which 
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they have to my protection." Monitenr, 
Nov. 16.) 


[ The addresses obtained and presented (or, 
supposed to be obtained aud piesented,) from 
various parts, merit attention. They have 
been procured with the utinost celerity ; be- 
fore the real state of the French armies, and 
the Emperor's affairs could be known ] 


Paris, Oct. 25.—The Municipal Council 
of Avignon says, in its address to the Empress 
and Queen :— 

Who is he, among Frenchmen, who 
would not be profoundly moved, and dis- 
posed to make every sacrifice, when your 
Majesty calls upon them, in the name of the 
Emperor, of the country, and of honour? 
The great name of the Emperor produces ali 
the respect due to the Sovereign, and all the 
transports of admiration to which he has ac- 
quired immortal rights. The country! I[t 
was Napoleon who restored it to us, by put- 
ting an end to the Revolution, and repelling 
foreigners, who threatened our territory. Na- 
tional honour itseif owes a new eclat to that 

werful genius, who, revealing to France 
the secret of her force, 1aised her to a degree 
of glory which he knows how to maintain. 

Oct. 27.--The Municipal Councils of the 
towns of Gournay, Caudebec, Senlis, Breda, 
&c. have sent to the foot of the throne the ex- 
seem of their patriotism and devotion. 

o, say the Municipal Council of Gournay, 
No, that nation which Napoleon has elevated 
to so high a degree of splendour and glory, 
shall not be conquered ; which already has 
made so many sacrifices for its independence ; 
which carried its arms among its enemies, 
but to ensure the civi/ization of Europe; and 
which associates its destinies with that of a 
hero, whose posterity will, ata future day, 
confirm its happiness. 


Paris, Nov.7.—The Senate and Council 
of State for the kingdom of ltaly, wishing to 
rival the French authorities in attachment to 
his Majesty the Emperor and King, have 
presented to the Prince Viceroy, addresses 
full of energy : — 

«¢Shall we suffer,” say the Senators, that 
the fields of Rivoli, of Arcole,of Lodi, of Ma- 
rengo, lately illustrious by such memorable 
triumphs, be, to our eternal shame, occupicd 
by the enemy? 

‘« Shall we be so ungrateful as to forget 
those institutions, those laws, those public es- 
tablishments, those chefs-d osuvres, those 
movuments, which the genius of a great and 
beneficent monarch created in so few years ? 

** Would it, in short, be possible, that we 
should be blind enough to lose by our weak- 
ness, the fruit of so many labours, of so much 
blood spilt, of so many victories, and allow 
our country again to fall into an abyss of cala- 
mities and disorders ? 


«« No, the profound sentiments of honour, 
of fidelity, of devotion, of which the Senate is 
here the interpreter, can no more be effaced 
from Ttatian hearts, than we could forget the 
glory of the Great Man who governs us.” 

The Senate concludes, by begging his Se- 
rene Highness to accept the homage which it 
makes in the person of each of its Members, 
to dispose of it in such a manner, and for as 
Jong a time as Lis Highness shall think pro- 
per: and as there exists in the Treasury funds 
belonging to the Senate, and for a destination 
which can admit of delay, it likewise begs of 
his Serene Highness to apply them to the 
wants of the State, 

The Italian Council of State evinces simi- 
lar patriotic seatiments, and concludes with 
these words :—** Lt entreats of your Highness 
to permit it to offer for the wanis of the State, 
that portion of the appoiatments of each o: its 
Members, which he shall judge prope: to ap- 
propriate to that destination.” 

{Che following shew the operations of 
French power and finesse; we record them, 
in full hope that they will be the last of their 
kind that will afford us opportunity. [be or- 
ders for trying delinquents by the French 
code, are exemplary !} 

Head-quarters, Wurtzburgh, Oct. 23.— 

Art. 1. The town of Wurtaburg is deciaed 
in a state of siege. 

2. All the Authorities appointed by his 
Serene Highness the Archduke, Grand Duke 
of Wurtzburg, will continue w discharge 
their functions 

3. All correspondence, and communieca- 
tion with the enemy are prohibited under the 

naities stated in the French siilitary Code, 
ree guilty of this crime are to be brought 
before a Military Tribunal 

4. Every offence, provocation, or act of 
an inhabitant, against the military men, 
shall be judged aceording to the same laws, 
aud by the tribunal, 

5. Every foreigner born in a country at war 
with his majesty the E.nperor of the French, 
aod his Serene Highness the Archduke, 
Grand Duke of Wurtzburgh, shall to-day 
leave the town, and within three days ihe 
Grand Duchy, unless he bas lived in Wurtz- 
burg six munths, aod can completely prove 
how le supports biaself. ‘Those who shall 
contravene the dispositions of this article, 
shall be considered as spies, and treated as 
such 
6, All those who shail not be able to prove 
how they support themselves, shall be obliged 
to quit the town on the 23d at latest. 

TURREAU. 

[Special pains taken to report a victory. ] 

Order of the Day tothe 25th Legion of the 
Gendarmerie. 
Meantz, Oct. 31, ten o'clock at night— 
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Gendarmes,—Announce every where, that 
yesterday, at Hanau, near Frankfort, his 
M ajesty the Emperor exterminated the Bava- 
tian and Austrian united army, which in- 
teaded to block up the road againsthim. His 
Majesty will to-morrow be within the walls 
of Menta: the prisoners taken at Hanaa 
will arrive in the suite of the conqueror. 
Announce agaio that the return of our august 
Sovereign must take away all uneasiness re- 
specting the enemy's piojects. 


The present shall be conveyed by an extra- 
ordinary messenger, viz.—Ist, Fron: Mentz 
to Germersheim: 2d, By another messenger 
from Menta to Wesel. Each brigade will 
read 1, aud announce this happy intelligence 
toall the authorities and inhabitants, 

Phe Officers of ihe Gendarmerie will 
hasten to anuounce itin the rear of the line 
of the Rhine, and particularly at Coblenta, 
Creves, Cologne, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 


FRANCE. 


{ The following address of the Senate to 
Baonaparte with bis auswer, merits peculiar 
notice at this time. It seems to be a kind of 
confession—an acknowledgment—previous to 
the conclusion of the late events. ] 

‘© Siree-The thoughts of the Senate have 
consiantly accompanied your Majesty, in the 
midst of the memorable events of the cam- 
paign ; if has shuddered at the danger which 
your Majesty ran. 

** The efforts of the enemies of France 
have in vain been seconded by the defeciion 
of our allies, by treasons anexampled, by 
extraordinary events, and by fatal accident— 
YOUR MAJESTY HAS SURMOUNTED THEM ALL 
—you live fought for peace 

*« Before the resumption of hostilities, your 
Majesty offered the assembling of a Congress, 
to which all the Powers, even the most IN- 
SIGNIFICANT, should be called, to conciliate 
all differences, aud lay down the basis of a 
peace honourable to all vations.—Your ene- 
mies, Sire, opposed themselves to the assem- 
bling of this Congress.—It is upon them that 
the whole blame of the war must fall —Your 
Majesty, who knows letter than any person 
the wants and the sentiments of your subjects, 
knows that we desire peace. —~ However, all 
the nations on the Continent have a still 
greater occasion for it than France, and if, 
notwithstanding the wish and the interest of 
fifty. millions of souls, our enemies, refusing 
to treat, should wish, by imposing conditions, 
to prescribe to us a sort of capitulation, their 
fallacious hopes would be rendered abortive ; 
—Frenchmen wil! shew, by their devotion 
and by their sacrifices, that no nation has ever 
better understood its duties towards the coun- 
try, honour, and the Sovereign.” 

His Mojesty replied :— 
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“* Senators—I accept the sentiments which 
you express towards me. 

A year only has elapsed since a/i Europe 
was wilh us: now ALL EUROPE IS MARCHING 
AGAINST us. It is because the opinion of the 
world is formed by France, or by England. 
We should therefore have every thing to dread 
without the energy and the ‘power of the 
nation. 

** Posterity shall say, that if great and cri- 
tical circumstances presented themselves, they 
were not above France and Mg.” 

St. Clond, Nov. 10.—This day at eleven 
o'clock, his Majesty held a Council of Fi- 
nances, at which assisted the Duke of Gaeta, 
Minister of the Finances ; Count Mollien, 
Minister of the Imperial Treasury; and 
Count Sussi, Minister of the Manufactures 
and Commerce. Several Counsellors of State 
also attended, 


IMPERIAL DECREE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE SE- 
CRETARY OF STATE. 
At the Palace of St. Cloud, Nov. 11. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Iraly, Protector of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, &e. Upon the Report of our Minister 
of Finances, considering the urgency of cire 
cumstances, our Council of state agreeing, 
We have decreed aud do decree as follows :-— 

Art. I. There shall be collected 30 cen- 
times additional to the contribution on doors, 
windows, and patents, of 1813. The said. 
centinves shall be payable by thirds, in the 
months of. November and December, 1813 
and in January, 1814. 

The personal contribution, and the part of 
the contribution on property which is collect- 
ed by classes, shail be doub/ed for the year 
1813; the additional inpost shall be levied at 
the periods fixed by the preceding article. 

Reckoning from this day, there shall be 
collected (wo new fenths per kilogramme on 
salt, and fen centimes in addition, as well in 
respect to the receipts of administration of 
taxes collected, not subject to tue war tenth, 
asthe Tarifs of Octrois, other than those of 
agreement and assessment. 

The additional duty upon salt shall be col- 
lected upon salt in the warehouses. 

The dispositions of the present decree shall 
not be applicable, except in what relates to 
the tax upon salt, tothe Departments of the 
Mouths of the Meuse, of the Mouths of Yssel, 
of the Upper Yssel, of Friesland, of Western 
Ems, of Eastern Ems, and of the Zayder-zee, 
on account of the extraordinary charges 
which they support. 

(Signed) NaApoLeon. 
The Minister Secretary of State, ad interim, 
(Signed) The Duke of Cavore. 
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WAR IN ITALY. 


We have to report, aad we de it with sine 
cere pleasure, that the war on the south of 
Austria, bas. been scarcely Jess unfortunate to 
the arms of Buonaparte, thanthat in Ger- 
many, in propartion to its magnitude. The 
Viceroy of lialy, Beauharnois, has been dri- 
veu from the frontiers which adjvined the 
Austrian states, backwards into the very cen- 
ter of what is called the kingdom of Italy. 
Thas distressed, he bas issued an Arrété for 
a conscription of 50,0000 men ; and for a joan 
of money. The terms of the loan merit no- 
tice. They shew the urgent disiress of this 
Commander for money. 

Considering that the Treasury, in order to 
meet the present exigencics, has need of 
funds in money; and that itis necessary to 
anticipate the receipt of the taxes ull the 
budget of 1814 shall have provided for the 
extraordinary wants of the State: upon the 
report of the Minister of State, we have de- 
creed, and do decree as follows :— 

There shall be created 12,000,000 in Bons 
de /a Caisse d' Amortissement, at the follow- 
ing periods :—1,000,000 payable in the se- 
cond six months of 1814; 2,000,000 in 
1815; 3,000,000 in 1816; 3,060,000 in 
1817; and 3,000,000 iv 1818. 


The payments shall be made every six 
months in each year. The Bons shall be 
for from 500 to 100 franks, and shall bear 
interest at five percent. reckoning from the 
Ist of January, 1814. They shall be paid 


by the Caisse d’Amortissement every six 


months. 


COUNTER REVOLUTION IN HOLLAND: 
EXTRAORDINARY GAZETTE. 


London, Foreign-Office, Nov. 21, 1813. 

The Baron Perpoucher, and Mr. James 
Pagel, have arrived this day from Holland, 
deputed by the Provisional Government, 
which has been esisbiished in that country, 
to inform his Royal ‘Highness the Prince 
Regent, and-his Serene dighness the Prince 
of Orange, that a Counter Revoluiton browe 
out io part of the United Provinces on Mon- 
day last the 15th instant, when che people of 
Amsterdam rose in a body, proclaiming the 
House of Orange, with the old czy of Orange 
Boven, and universally putting up the Orange 
coldurs. 

This example was immediately followed 
by the other towns of ihe provinces of Holland 
and Uuecht, as Haarlem, Leyden, Utrecht, 
the Hague, Rotterdam, &c. 

The French authorities were dismissed, and 
a temporary Government established and pro- 
c aijned, in the name.of the Prince of Orange, 
and vatil his Serene Highness’s arrival, com 


posed of the most respectable members of the 
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old Government, and chiefly of thosé no* 
employed under the French. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Amsterdam, Nov. 16, 1813.—The events 
of last night have shewn the necessity of ap- 
pointing, without delay, an Adwinistation in 
this great city, which, in its form and come 
position, may ensure the confidence of the 
good citizens ; in consequence, the officers of 
the Schattery (armed Burghers) have agreed 
to undertake the establishment of such an Ad- 
ministration, and a number of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants haxe been called out 
and invited by them to take upon themselves, 
atso critical a moment, the wink and 
interesting task of effecting every thing that 
ean contribute to prevent or stop the incal- 
culable evils of anarchy. 

The following Gentlemen have been this 
day appointed, desired and authorized to re- 
galate and divide among themselves the func- 
tions, in the manuer they will judge most 
expedient :— 

Mr. J. C. Van ver Hoop. 

Mr. P. A’ Van Boerzecagr. 

Mr. D. W. Exutas ~ 

J.P, Cuarce. 

J. Huypecoper Van Maarssevenw 
(absent). 

W. (absent), 

J.N. Vaw Eys (absent). 

Mr. ©. VAN DER OUDERMEULEN. 

Mr. Van Loon Janzen, 

Mr. D. J. Van Lennep. 

H. Vaw 

J. Hopsmown (excured). 

Mr. D. Hoorrt (absent). 

G. Ten Sanve. 

A. Menpes pe Leow 

J. A. WILtInx. 

J. J. Teysset (excused), 

Mr. W. F. Moace MuiLMan (excused) 

J. J. May. 

Mr. P, A. BrueMans. 

fdr. J. D. Messer. 

Mr, O. W. J. Bere (excused). 

Mr, J. S. Vaw vg Pout, and 

Mr. A. A. Deutz Van ASSENDELFY, 
Amsterdam, Nov. 16, 1813. 


The Colonel and Chief of the Municipal 
Guarda, who has the great satisfaction of -ac- 
quainting the public with the above circam- 
stances, cannot let pass this opportunity, with- 
out admonishing his fellow-citizens, in the 
most earnest manner, to behave with temper 
and moderation ; and at the same time, ma- 
nifesting his expectation and wishes that the 
joy which will be excited by these events, 
may not induce or mislead the inhabitants to 
improper behaviour towards any person whats 
soever, or to pillage or plunder any private or 


public buildings; since the officers and: all 
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Progress of the War. 


the members composing the Municipal 
Guard, are strictly resolved to repel, with all 
the powers of which they are in possession, 
all and any trespasses which may be com- 
mitted, to the end chat the perpetrators re- 
ceive due punishment, for their oflences, 
(Signed) The Colonel and Chief of the 
Municipal Guard, 
G.C.R. R. Vow Brienen. 


In the name of his Highness the Prince of 
Orange. 
Leorotp, Count or LimsurG STIRUM, 
Governor THE HacGue, 

As the blessed Restoration is fast approach- 
ng, I give notice to all the inhabitants of the 
Hague, that their wishes will soon be fulfilled, 
and that a Provisional Government will im- 
mediately be established, to provide for every 
thing, until bis’ Serene Highness shall appear 
amang us, 

In the mean time, [invite all good citixens 
to watch for the preservation of peace and 
order. I protnise to the lowest a day of re- 
joicing, at the public expeuce; but [ warn 
every one who would pillage and plauder, 
that the heaviest penalties will be inflicted 
upon them. 

(Circu‘ale this.] 
ORANGE BOVEN. 

Holland is Allies advance upon 
Utrecht. —The English sre invited. —The 
French fly on all sides.—The sea is open, 
trade revives.—Party spirit has ccased.--What 
has been suffered is forgiven and forgotten.— 
Men of consequence and consideration are 
called to the Government.—The Government 
invites the Prince to the Sovereiguty.—We 
join the Allies, and force the enemy to sue 
for peace.—The people are to have a day of 


rejoicing at the public expence, without being | 


allowed to plunder, or to commit any excess. 
—Every one renders thanks to God.—Old 
times are returned, 

Orange Bovent? 


*,* This revolution has proceeded with 
the steadiness and solidity which characterizes 
Dutchmen. Fortunately (we had thought 
unfortunately) Field Marshall Blucher had 
turned aside towards Coblentz, from follow- 
3ng Buponaparte by the main road to Mentz ; 
and by this movement was brought little 
short of a hundred miles nearer to Holland, 
in the sonth. In the north the Crown Prince 
abandoned his intentions on Davoust, and 
entered Holland instant/y. 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SUBSEQUENTLY 
RECEIVED. 
From Sir C. W? Stewart. 
- For an extent of nearly 50 English miles, 
from Eisenach to Fulda, carcases of dead and 


dying horses, without namber, dead bodies 
of men, who had been either killed or perish- 
ed throngh hanger, sickness, or fitigue, lying 
on (he roads or in the ditehés ; parties of pri- 
soners and stragglers, brought in by the Cos- 
sacks, blown up or destroyed arnmunition and 
baggage waggous, in such numbers as abso- 
to the road, sufficiently attest. 
ed ine suflerings of the enemy, whilst pilla- 
ged and burning towns and villages marked at 
the sime time the feocity with which he 
had conducted himself. The number of the 
dead bodies oa the road had been considerably 


augmented, from a resolution that had been, 


taken to carry off all the sick and wounded, 
not resulting surely from any principle of hu- 
manity, buat probably as.matter of boast, in 
ihe relations that might be given tothe world 
of the event, as several of these men were 
fonnd abandoned on the road, in the last gasp 
of hunger and disease, the dead and the dying 


| frequently mixed together, lying in groups of 


six or eight, by half-extinguished fires, on 


/ the road side. Several of these men must 


have’ been compelled to move on foot, as their 


' bodies were found on the road with the sticks 


with which they had endeavoured to support 
their march, lying by their sides. The num- 


' ber of dead bodies inight have been counted 


by hundreds, and ia the space from Eisenach 


' to Falda, could certainly not have amounted 


to much less than a thousand. 


From Field Marshall Blucher. 

The first day's march was to Ulrickstein, 
an old town with a castle, on the highest pin- 
nacle of the Vorelberg mountains. The roads 
to it were fall of every obstacle that hills, 
woods, ravines, morasses, and roads that had 
never been destined for wheel conveyances, 


could present ; and were, in fact such, as, . 


according to any usual military calculation, 
would have been coneidered as impracticable 
for the movements of a large army ; infantry, 
cavalry, artillery and baggage, everything, 
however, were pushed over them. The Ras- 
sian twelve-poundets frequently stuck in the 
road, but where six horses were not snffici- 
ent, twelve were tackled; and finally, every 
thing was made to yield to the perseverance 
and determined resolution which has distin- 
guished all the operations of this army. The 
troops after their long march, were cantoned 
in several of the smal! mountain villages; and 
corps of three thousand men were allotted to 
some, whose usual population would not 
amount to as many hundreds. The iuhabi- 
tants supplied their wants with eheerfulness 
in every thing, The soldiers were delighted 
and they had equal reason to be satisfied with 
each other. e soldiers from Caucasus and 
the Volga forgot all the fatigues of their long 
marches in the hospitable reception these pea- 
sants had afforded them. 
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~—===— , the renewal of the contest, but to the capture 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. and destruction of the greater part of the ar:ny 


under his immediate command. 
pening of the Session—Prince The annals of Europe afford no exainp's - 


Regent's Speech from the Throne— Plans | Victories more splendid and decisiv: 
Military and Financial—Thanks to Lord | those which have been recently aciie 
Wellington. : Saxony. 


Whilst the perseverance and gaily» 
House of Lords, Thursday, Nov. 4. _ | played by the allied forces of every 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent this tion, eogazed in this conflict, have ex « 
day proceeded in state to open the session of | the highest pitch of glory their military 
parliament. He arrived at the house about | acter, you will, [ am persuaded, agres 
two o'clock ; and having soon after taken his | ‘ Be. 


seat upon the throne, and the Commons being 
in attendance below the bar, his Royal High- 
ness delivered the following speech :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
is with the deepest regret that I am agaia 
obli 
of his Majesty's lamented indisposition. 

The great and splendid success with which 
it has pleased Divine Providence to bless his 
Majesty’s arms, and those of his allies, in the 
course of the present campaign, has been 
productive of the importani consequences 
to Europe. 

In Spain, the glorious and decisive victory 
obtained near Vitioria, has been followed by 
the advance of the allied forces to the Pyren- 
nees,—by the repulse of the enemy in every 
attempt to regain the ground he had becn 
compelled to ls the reduction of 
the fortress of Saint Sebastian,—and, finally, 
by the establishment of the allied army on 
the frontier of France. 

In this series of brilliant operations, you 
will have observed, with the highest satisfac- 
tion, the consummate skill and ability of the 
Great Commander, Field Marshal the Mar- 
quis of Wellington, and the steadiness and 
unconquerable spirit which have been equally 
displayed by the treops of the three nations, 
his command. 

The termination of the Armistice in the 
North of Europe, and the Declaration of 
War by the Emperor of Austtia against 
France, have been most happily accompanied 
by a system of cordial union and concert 
amongst the allied powers. 

The effecis of this union have even sur- 
passed those expectations which it was calcu- 
lated to excite. 

By the signal victories obtained over the 
French armies in Silesia, at Culm, and at 
Denevitz, the efforts of the enemy to pene- 
trate into the keart of the Austrian and eas. 
sian territories were completely frustrated. 

These successes have been followed by a 
course of operations, combined with so much 
judgment, and executed with. such consum- 
mate prudence, vigour, and ability, as to have 
Jed, in their result, not only to the discom- 
fiture of all those projects which the Ruler of 
France had so presumptuously announced 0 + 


to announce to you the continuance | 


me in rendering the full tribute of appiaus: 

| those Sovereigns and Princes, who, in ¢ 

| sacred cause of national independence, bare 
| so eminently distinguished themselves as he 
j leaders of the aimies of their respects: 
nations. 

With such a prospect before you, I am s2 
tisfied that L may rely, with the fullest con. 

‘fidence, on your disposition to enabie me 

| affoid the necessary assistance in support of a 

system of alliance, whica, originating chiciy 
in the magnanimons and disinterested views 
of the Empetor of Russia, and folloved up, 
as it has been, with corresponding energy by 
the other allied powers, has produced . change 
the most momentous in the affairs of the Con- 
tinent. 

1 shall direct copies of the several Conver. 
tious which I have conclu ted with the Nor- 

| thern Powers to be laid before you, as soon as 
| the raiifications of them shall have been duly 
exchanged. 

I have farther to acquaint you, that T have 
concluded a Treaty of Ailiance and Concert 
with the Emperor of Austria, and that the 

| powerful league already formed has received 
| an important addition of force, by the decla- 
, tation of Bavaria against France. 

Iam confident you wil! view, with parti- 
' cular satisfaction, the renewal of the ancient 
' connection with the Austrian Government; 
/ and that justly appreciating all the value of 
| the accession of that great power to the coms 
| mou cause, you will be prepared, as far as 
| Circunistances may admit, to enable me to 
support his Imperial Majesty in the vigorous 
prosecution of the contest. 

The war between this country and the 
United States of America still continues; but 
I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the 
| measures adopted by the Government of the 
United States, for the conquest of Canada, 
have been frustrated by the valour of his Ma- 
jesty’s troops, and by the zeal and loyalty of 
his American subjects. 

Whilst Great Britain, in connection with 
her allies, is exerting her utmost strength 
against the common enemy of independent 
nations, it must be matter of deep regret to 
find an additional enemy in the Government 
of a country whose real interes: in the issuc of 
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this great contest must be the same as onr 
own. 

liis known to the world, that this country 
was not the azzressor in this war, 

I have wot hitherto seen any disposition 
on the part of the Government of the United 
Staies to close it, of which i could avail 
myse'f consistently with due attention w the 
interests of his Majesty's subjects. 

Lain at all times ready to enter into dis- 
cus-ion with that Gorernment, for a conci- 
adjusinent of the differences between 
the two ceunirtes, upon principles of perfect 
(ocity sot incousistent with the esta- 
bhshed maxims of public law, aod with the 
maritine ughts of the British empire. 

Geatlemeu of the House of Commons, 

I have directed the estimates for the services 
of the ensuing year to be laid before you. 

1 regset the necessity of so large. an expen- 
diture, vhica [am confident, however, you 
will jadge to be unavoidable, when the ex- 
tei and usture of our military exertions are 
consilered. 

{ catertain no doubt of your readiness to 
furnish such supplies as the public service 
may require. 

I ¢ ngratulate you on the improved and 
flousis ung siate of our commerce; and I 
trust, tha: the abundant harvest which we 
have received from the bountiful hand of 
Providence during the present year, will afford 
material relief to his Majesty's people, and 
produce a considerable augmentation in many 
branches of tie revenue, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

T congratulate you on the decided convic- 
tion which now happily prevails throughout 
so large a portion of Europe, that the war in 
which the Allied Powers are engaged against 
the Ruler of France 1s a war of necessity ; 
and tha’ his views of universal dominion can 
only bedeteated by combined and determined 
resistance. 

The public spirit, and national enthusiasm, 
which have successively accomplished the de- 
liverance of the kingdoms of Spain and Por- 
tugal and of the Russian empire, now equally 
animate the German people; and we may 
jusily entertain the fullest confidence that the 
same perseverance on their part will ultimately 
lead to the same glorious result. 

I cannot but deplore, most deeply, the con- 
tinuance of this extended warfare, and of all 
those miseries which the insatiable ambition 
of the Ruler of France nas so long inflicted 
on Europe. 

No disposition to require from France sa- 
crifices of any description inconsistent with 
her honour or just pretensions as a nation, 
will ever be, on my part, or on that of his 
Majesty’s Allies, an obstacle to peace. 

The restoration of that great blessing, upon 


: principles of justice and equality, has never 


ceased to be my anxious wish ; but I am 
fully convinced that it can only be obtained 
by a continuance of tnose efforts which have 
already delivered so large a part of Europe 
from the power of the enemy, 

To the firmness and perseverance of this 
country these advantages may, in a great de- 
gree, be ascribed. Let this consideration aui- 
inate us to new exertions, and we shall thus, 
L trust, be enabled to bring this long and 
arduous contest to a conclusion which will be 
consistent with the independence of all the 
nations engaged in it, and with the general 
security of Europe. 


After an adjournment, the speech being 
read by the Lord Chancellor, € 
Lord Digby rose to move the Address, 
which was seconded by lord Clare: Marquie 
Wellesley, the Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Earl of Liverpool, highly approved the Ad- 
dress, and the motion was agreed to nem. dis. 


House of Commons, Thursday Nov, 4. 


chair, and after some preliminary business 
informed the house, that he had been in the 
House of Peers, accompanied by several mem- 
bers, to hear a speech delivered by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent; which, by 
permission, he would read to the house. 

Lord Compton rose, and at the’ conclusion 


of a most eloquent and animated speech, 


amidst loud cheering from all parts of she 
house, moved an addiess to his Royal High- 
ness, which was, as usual, an echo of the 
speech. 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. seconded the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread did not rise to disturb that 
unanimity which he foresaw was likely to 
prevail on this occasion, but he objected to 
one expression in the speech of the noble 
mover, who, in the warmth of his feelings, 
had said, that adhering to the plan laid dowa 
by a great man (Mr. Pitt) who, for some 
ume, guided the councils of this country, 
had preserved the liberties of Europe, and led 
to the present success against France; this 
he could not agree to. There was another 
subject to which he must advert, and that 
was 10 express luis regret that no notice what« 
ever had been taken in the speech, of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics. He con- 
cluded by declaring he did not mean to oppose 
the Address. 

Addiess agreed to, em. con. 


House of Lords, Monday Nov. 8. 


Lord Liverpool presented the Conventions 
betaveen this country and Prussia, and also 
between this country and Russia. His Lord- 
ship observed, that there were two subsequent 
treaties growing out of the above, and he 
moved aa address to H.R. H. praying that 


At two o'clock, the Speaker took the. 
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he will order.the same to be laid before the 
house. 

Earl Bathurst rose, to move the thanks of 
the house to Marquis Wellington, his gallant 
officers, and the allied army uader his com- 
mand, for the skilland bravery displayed by 
them in the capture of St. Sebastian. 

The motion was seconded by Lord Darn. 
ley, and the voie of thanks was usanimously. 
agreed to. 

House of Commons, Monday Nov. 8. 

Lord Castlereagh prescuted copies of the 
Russian and Prus@au treaties, which, on the 
motion of the noble lord, were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. H. Sumner moved “* that Mr. Speak- 
er be requested to print the speech which he 
had delivered at the bar of the House of 
Peers, in the presence of the Priuce Regent, 
on the 22d of July last. 

[The chief objection is understood to be 
levelled against a passage noticing the rejec- 
tion of Ahe Catholic claims. | 

After some debate, during which the Speak- 
er took occasion to declare shat he trusted, 
whenever the discnssion should be brought 
forward, he should be able to justify himself. 

reed to, 

Lord Castlereagh moved a vote of thanks 
to Marquis Wellington and his army, similar 
to that in the lords, which was agreed to 
nem. con. 

Mr. Dundas moved, that there be granted 
to his Majesty, for the service of the present 
year, 140,000 seamen, and 31,400 marines. 

Mr. Baring opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the enemy had not a single fleet 
at sea ; he thought some retrenchments ought 
therefore to be made in the expences of the 
naval service. 

A bill for securing the purity of election in 
the borough of Helstone ; a bill to continue 
the act of last session, preventing the grant of 
Sinecure Offices in Reversion ; and the Local 
Tokens Bill, were read a first time. 

Thursday, Nov. 11. 

Major Gen. Anson, and lieut.-gen. Sir 
T. Picton, received the thanks of the house 
in their places. 

Disposeable Force. 

Lord Castlereagh congratulated himself 
and the nation that there was but one senti- 
ment on the propriety of this country availing 
itself to the utmost of that mass of strength 
which it had been gradually accumulating. 
He would therefore at present argue on the 
description of exertions to wiich tbat force 
might be applicable. No propositions could 
be totally free from objections. The annual 
wasté in the course of active service had not 
exceeded one-seventh of the proportion of 
the whole army, taking it at 233,000 men 
on the average’ of ‘the Tost four years. The 
general casualties did not amount to 25,000 
on the whole, for the Jast four years. During 
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a state of peace the natural waste of . the 
army was in the proportion of one-tenth or 
one-twelfth. Notwithstanding our recent 
losses in severe actions and assaults, there 
was at present no reason to apprehend that 
the general waste of the current year would 
go beyond 30,000 had been the 
miraculous smallness of our loss, notwith- 
standing the great exient and the severe na- 
ture of our operations. With respect to the 
supply of the army, we could presume that, 
if no- unforseen calamity occurred, it was not 
likely thatany material diminution of numbers 
would take shone, such as to’ call for any ex- 
traordinary aids from the militia. The ordis 
nary reeruiting of last year produced from 
14 to 15,000 men ; the militia nearly 10,000 
men ; besides the recruits of foreign troops. 
The numbers added had nearly kept pace 
with the casualties. He would not break 
in on the great principles of the militia laws ;: 
—but among the 70,000 militia now existing 
in this country, he knew that many thou- 
sands wished for more active service. He 
proposed that'a numberof men, not exceed- 
ing three fourths of a whole regtnent, 
should be allowed to volunteer their services 
out of the kingdom. He would propose a 
bounty to each man [of 10 guineas; afterwards 
changed to 8 guineas) and that officers np to 
captains inclusive, shonld from the period of 
their volunicering be entitled to half pay, the 
same as officers of the line. 

Some regiments might chuse to keep them. 
selves together: others might volunteer in’ 
smaller bodies ;—these would be combined 
in the most effectual manner. The design, 
then, was this—to allow the patriotic spirit 
which prevaiied among the militia, to operate 
in that way which was most agreeable to the 
iadividuals who were desirous of extending: 
their services at this momentous crisis ; and 
to give them a fair opportunity of affording 
that advantage to their country, which thd 
were so laudably anxious to give. ‘This was 
the whole object and exient of the proposi- 
tion which he should have the honour of 
to the house. 

Mr. Whitbread asked fora few explanae 
fions ; and then declared his conviction of 
the propriety of the measure. 

[The number understood to be in contem- 
plation for foreign service is 30,000]. 


Mouse of Lords, Monday Nov. 11. 
Conversation on the difficulties attending 
carrying into execution the Insolvent Debtors” 
Act of last session. Acknowledged by all to 
be impracticable. Motion for its repeal. 
House of Commons, Monday, Nov. 15. 
Public Grants. 
On the motion of Mr. Arbuthnot, the’ 
house 'in commitee of supply, the following 


fants were agreed to 
P Sums advanced for pubiic service out of 
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Civil List, pursuant to addresses, and not re- 
placed by Parliament, £40,021. 

Sums advanced for public setvices from 
the Civil List, not being part of its ordinary 
expenditure, and not replaced by Parliament, 
£32,990. 

Sums advanced for public services from the 
Civil fist, heretofore paid out of proceeds 
of old stores, £3,325. 

Sums paid out of the Civil List for parlia- 
menjary and other public services, £4,454. 

For improving the communication at 
Qucen's Ferry, between the counties of Edin- 
burgh and Fife, agreeably to act of last se-t 
sion, £10,000. 

Eor the relief of the suffering clergy and 
laity of France, £119,500. 

For the. St. Domingo sufferers, £8,0C0 

For relief of Dutch emigrants, £3,500. 

For Toulovese and Corsican emigrants, 
£11,500. 

For American Loyalists, £19,000. 

For French emigrants in Jersey and Guern- 
sey, £3,250. 

All the above grants were for the year 1814. 

Mr.. Arbuthnot concluded with moving, 
that five millions be granted for paying off 
Exchequer Bills to the same amount, raised 
by an act of last session. 

The Loan. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began 
by observing that the votes already passed in 
the house amounted te eleven millions for 
naval services: five millions for paying off 
Exchequer Bills, six millions for army ser- 
vices, making in all 22,000,000. It was 


unusual to make a_new Joan before the con-— 


tract for the former was completed ; —and 
though ten or twelve millions might have 
been sufficient, yet he thought it was ad- 
viseable to relieve the Exchequer Bill market, 
and therefore one half of this loan would be 
received In Exchequer Bills for that purpose. 
[The particulars of the contract we have 
given in our Osservanva InrerNna.] The 
interest would be about £5 Gis. por Cent. 
This was no forced loan, the coniractors were 
willing, it was rather a loan forced on the 

reasury. The annual inierest would amount 
to £1,168,100. The sinking fund to pro- 
vide for its redemption, would he £584,100. 
The charges of management £11,600:—the 
whole charge £4,763,900. The capital stock 
created was £24,200,000, in the reduced 
3 per Cents. and £14,740,000, in the 3 per 
Cent. consols. He was happy to add, that 
the general state of the revenue was greatly 
improving. 

Mr. Whitbread desired explanations of 
some particulars, which were given. 
Militia Volunteering Bill. 

Explanations given on parts and clauses of 
this bill: the object agreed ou all sides to be 
forwarded with the utmost expedition, 


Periscope. 
POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama-Office, November 27, 1813. 

“ he bis Ruin.”—Swirr, 

Well! of all the miserable miseries of hu- 
man life, that which befalls the writer of a 
PotrticaL who stands waiting 
for news is the most miserable ex- 
cepting—— the being confounded with a suc- 
cession of interesting events so rapid that his 
thoughts refuse all summons to. council, and 
his brain turns round faster than a whirligig. 
What a tremor shoots through the frame at 
the official reports of certain. guns! — and 
scarcely has the nervous system recovered from 
the shock of the morning salute, ere the aft- 
ernoon volley announces another brilliant 
affair—till at length expectation is wound up 
to such a height that not a carpenter's ham- 
mer can resound against a work-bench, with- 
ont producing a palpitation perplexing and 
patfivtic. And then—every action (he MOST 
important ! and entitled to consideration in 
the first place—aye, the very first! That was 
asmast affair at Denevitz! Right !—But 
the battles of Leipsick were most masterly 
Excellent! The revolt in Holland diffuses 
great pleasure! Charming, very charming ! 
Hanover returned to its ancient sovereign—is 
highly gratifying and satisfactory! And 
then Lord Wellington has given Marshall 
Soult a good drubbing! He! he! he l— 
—and may capture Bourdeaux! Ha! hal hat 
with a couple of hundred sail of American 
vessels! Ho! ho! ho! 

Now to arrange all these most gratifying 
pieces of intelligence in proper order-—to place 
them in just lights—to glance at their mag- 
nitude and consequence—to indulge a litéle 
speculation though but little, on the issne— 
requires more time, more talents, more pas 
tience and to say truth, more self-command 
than at this moment is possessed by the gun- 
shaken hand on which devolves the daty of 
writing the Periscope. How can he com- 
pose, who is himself so tremblingly discom- 
posed ? 

Q, for a Muse of fire ; for 
then we must relinguish flesh and blood : 
O, for ‘the recipe of fern seed,” that we 
could for a few moments glide invisible into 
the Cabinet of St. Cloud ; and witness the 
turmoil aud perturbation of the little great 
man who haunts it! Escaped from. the’ tor- 
rents of the Bober-and the Neisse, with the 
loss of only thirty or forty thousand troops— 
escaped from Leipsick, from the embraces of 
Victory, a goddess always hovering around the 
Emperor and King !—from amidst the frantic 


for the howlings of despair!—Escaped from 
the arms of the ungrateful Austrians, Prussians 


and Bavarians, who had destroyed his forces, 


throng which mistook the shouts of triumph, . 
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and safe, as safety goes now-a-days, on the 
sacred soil of the Great Empire, where is 
the great captain, who so ofien made Europe 
tremble, -and now himself shakes, as though 
smitten with an ague fit?—He more than 
shakes ; he totters: and—if it be true as his 
flatterers affirm, ‘‘ that he foresees every 
thiog,”—what an unutterably dreadful agony 
of mind is that which now anticipates fata 
rity in the Cabinet of St. Cloud! We hope 
he does foresee— foresee every thing !—O 
earth! O hell ! what dreadful spectres rise ! 


No sleep, no peace, no rest, 
The wandering thought and frighted mind pos- 
sessed 5 
Upon his soul and eyes, 
Hell and eterna! horror lies : 
Terrific shapes and images, 
Dark pictures and resemblances 
Of things to come, of the dread world below, 
To the distempered fancy flow, 
Sometimes a curse, sometimes a prayer 
“To Heaven above, to Hell beneath ; 
Or rage and cruelties and fury breathes : 
Not sleep, but ‘vaking now, own sister is to 
death. 


Furiarum maxima juxia 
Accubat 


Exurgutque facem attolens, atque intonat ore. 


What were his sensations, as the repeated 
strokes of misfortune reached him? ‘* Ariny 
after army”—lost. Ally after ally—convert- 
ed into enemies. Schemes of ambition plan- 
ned for long succeeding years—annihilated. 
Land forces, sea forces — abandonning his 
standard. His Kings—-expelled their king- 
doms. His late subjects—converted into his 
bitterest foes. His nominal country—invaded 
—in the north—in the south. His ‘* good 
friends ” whom he loves "— plundered and 
despoiled.—W hat next ?—What more! 

Never before were our wishes so urgent for 
the privilege of visiting Napoleon the Great. 
Not that words could describe what defies the 

wer of imagination ; or minds anew 
in crimes, conceive the vengeance that ope- 
rates on the conscience as a maddening poison 
on the veins. Yet, perhaps, by the picture 
drawn from life, some might be deterred from 
the ways leading to enormous guilt; and 
80 might a feeble reparation be made to abu- 
sed mankind, as a sort of moral termination 
to the egregious spectacle, that has so long 
deluded them. There is a kind of poetical 
justice due to the chief character of that deep 
tragedy, which has so long rivetted the atten- 
tion of the world, and so terribly astonished 
the whole theatre of spectators. The dagger 


or the poisoned bowl, are the regular resour- 
ces of the tragic muse; but the last scene of 
the last act (as we hope) of that most dreadful 
drama, the French Revolution, exceeds her 

wers. Not alone must the Emperor and 

ing meet his fate. Considering, therefore, 
the crimes of his brothers the Kings of Spain, 
and Westphalia, and Naples ; of his Dukes, 
Marshalls, aid Generals; of his Great Cham- 
berlains, Grand Judges, Ministers at War, 
Cardinals, Prelates, &c —Considering that to 
render retribution complete all must fall toge- 
ther—that some would decline the dagger, 
and others the bowl, as pot analogous 10 their 
profession, upon the whole we sites the cord ; 
that applied secundum artem, will afford them 
all satisfaction :—and we promise them such 
testimonies of applause when the curtain 
drops, as shall thrill through their souls how 
far soever advanced on their journey to the 
realms of eternal night and infamy, Thither 
may we in idea accompany them: and hear 
them assigned to the evergrowing liver of 
Prometheus, and the gnawing vulture; to 
the rolling stone of Sisyphus, constantly re- 
turning down again; to the incessantly re- 
volving wheel of [xton; and to tie fleeting 
flood and fruits of Taatalus—never attainable. 
These are the proper punishments for lawless 
ambition : the proper allotments to the cruct 
pageants of Corsican usurpation. 

But, in the mean while, though every 
word spoken, and all the bye-play of the 
actors indicate an approaching change of scene, 
we must wait till the shift take place, before 
we congratulate the world on the fact. It is 
evough, at present, if we trace the most in- 
teresting particulars in the order of events. 

Our last Periscope tft Buonaparte at Leip- 
sic surrounded by the Allies, who, from de- 
fendants, had become assailants. They gra- 
dually drew round him a circle of force, which 
daily became narrower; yet we were right 
in Our conjecture, that he would endeavour 
to take advantage of so great a weakness in 
one part of the line, and break through on 
Berlin, marching at the same time on Mag- 
deburgh. He confesses that he attempted this 
manctuvre ; mad attempt! He was forced 
to recall his troops, which he attributes to 
the defectiou of Bavaria. That power united 
itself to the allies, by treaty, Oct. 8. Buona- 
parte heard of it October 15, and instantly 
perceiving that the position of that countr 
enabled its army to cut off his connection wit 
France by the Rhine, he found himself in a 
condition wherein victory would do him no 
gon and defeat would completely ruin him. 

e believe he wished to negotiate, and made 
his wishes known; but the allies had not 
taken so much pains for nothing ; they thought 
they could destroy him, and they put it to 
the hazard. He consequently called in his 
detached parties; and they cogabined all their 
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forces. What a spectacle for the angel of 
death ! Nearly five hundred thousand mortals ! 
arranged in order for mutual destruction ! 
October 16, a general engagement took place ; 
which had the effect of narrowing the ground 
occupied by Buonaparte, of which the city of 
Leipsic was the center. Every inch was, 
however, strongly contested ; and night found 
the combatants close to each other ; and much 
within speaking distance, in most places. of 
the line. This position they continued to 
occupy on the 17th, each reconnoitring the 
other during the whole of the day. The 
morning of the 18th ushered in one of those 
desicive actions, which include the fate of 
kingdoms. The Crown Prince of Sweden, 
with the Prussians or the North and East 
of Leipsic, the Russiansand Avstrians on the 
South and West. As the radii from the ex- 
terior of the circle pointed to the center, as the 
allies advanced, they approached nearer to a 
point at which they could render mutual as- 
sistance. In the midst of the battle on the 
North the Saxon troops abandoned the French 
party, and went over to the Crown Prince. 
This left a fatal opening in the French de- 
fences. The cannon of the Saxons were 
turned against their quondam friends, and in 
spite of Buonaparte, after a loss of 40,000 
men, retreat became necessary. ‘The next 
morning the town itself was attacked on all 
sides, and retreat became a flight. The loss 
of the French in men, cannon, and stores, was 
irreparable. Buonaparte had taken care to se- 
cure one pass; butit happened to be the worst 
in the neighbourhood ; and far too narrow to 
allow a tolerably quick movement to a nu- 
merous army with all its baggage aud pro- 
perty. In this state of confusion, an attack 
by the allies conipleted the route; and ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Corsican, an 
unlacky accident sealed the o.isfortune of the 
great mass of combatants under his command, 


It will certainly, at some future time, oc- 
cupy the pen of political arithmeticians in cal- 
culating the numbers of men slain in conse- 
quence of the French Revolution; distin- 
guishing those slain under the immediate 
command and sanction of the Corsican’s 
usurped authority, The accounts, for some- 
what imore than twelve months, may stand 
thus, 

In the expedition against Russia 500,000 

Raised as per inscription on the 
columns on Mount Ceuis......... 1,200,000 

Already slain ............... 1,700,000 

Ordered to be raised for Spain 30,000 
new Conscription 280,000 


Additional Conscription ...,..... 300,000 
2,340,000 


Two million three huudred and forty thoue 
sund men, consigned to slanghter at the nod of 
ay individual; and merely to prevent the son 
of nobody kuows who—a pettifogger of 
Corsica, from ‘ sitting on a dishonoured 
throne!” O Tempora! O Mores! Whata 
besotted infatuation in the minds of a people— 
a people calling themselves civilized—when a 
few determined resolutions might rid them- 
selves and the world. of a monster stained so 
deeply with human blood! 


The army with which Buonaparte entered 
Russia was composed of a great proportion of 
troops furnished by those nations which are 
now at war against him :—Prussians—Aus- 
trians~- Bavarians—Wirtemburghers—Saxons 
—Dutch—Spaniards, &e. On his return from 
that disastrous expedition he drew from his 
army in Spain—fe can draw no more :—he 
drew from his army in Italy :—he can draw 
no more:—he drew from Saxony: Saxony is 
conquered from him: he drew from Holland: 
Holland has burst his yoke asunder. He is 
now restricted wholly and entirely to the ins 
ternal force of France against all Europe; and 
France FLATTERS HIM :— his danger ts IM- 
MINENT. 

‘The number of prisoners taken in Germany 
since the opening of the campaign in April, is 
reckoned up to the number of 130,000: the 
number of guns taken is 800: the number of 
ammunition waggons taken and destroyed, is 
3,000. To these must be added the number 
of men slain; of horses lost ; of cannon, &c. 
buried ; of musquetry, tools, &c. &c. lost to 
theevemy. The numerical amount is great ; 
but what is the value, the real value of these 
lives, and this property to France, in the pre- 
sent declining state of her population, finances, 
commerce, influence, &c.? 

Amid the most heartfelt congratulations of 
political speculators to each other on this 
happy appearance of things, and this extraor- 
dinary bustle—there are some who affect to 
fear a coup de Cabinet. ‘They say Austria is 
vulnerable on the side of parental affection.» 
The grandfather will'feel for the graodson.— 
Others say he has no grandson to feet for ;— 
The Roi de Rome isnot, say they, the son 
of Marie Louise Certainly there were such 
reports in circulation at Paris; and certainly 
Austria refused to hold ‘his little grandson 
over the font,”’ on occasion of his baptism !! ! 

In the mean while Buonaparte has pene- 
trated the very obvious plan adopted by the 
Allies for his dethronement. One army he 
expects on the Eastern frontiers—say in the 
neighbourhood of Strasburg ;—another on the 
North—say towards Mentz and Cologne ;— 
another from Holland; marching along the 

coast, to open the ports to English succours 
intended to be landed in a convenient port, 


and to form a junction ;—aad another in the 
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South of France, where Lord Wellington, 
had. had the honour cf being the first to pro* 
fane “*the sacred territory ;” and where he 
will afford diversion to two hundred thousand 
French youths, how lively soever. _ 

_ Rumours are afloat of opportunities to be 
given to the population of Fisnee, to choose 
to which ofthe claimants of their good graces 
they will adhere. This hint is enough. We 
have heard, for some time past, that his Ma- 
jesty the King of France makes it a point of 
honour to be INVITED BY HIS PEOPLE, to 
exercise bis paternal rule over them. Fiom 
all that we have been able to learn of this 
Monarch's character, such is his naturel dis- 
position. As to state polity, national par- 
tiality in Englishmen may be allowed to 
hope that his residence in England, will prove 
a source of great benefits to France. 

We desire the reader to iake particular 
notice of one symptoin. Which of the powers 
that have floated to the surface during the 
Revolution was not particularly flattered just 
before its downfall?—It was caiessed ; it 
found no impediment to. its wishes ; all was 
smooth—but false. We even go so far as to 
conjecture that Buonaparie’s ! 
have orders ab extra to vote all he desires— 
if he wants fen militons of men—voie them 
a hundred millions of noney—vote them ; 
vote seas of blood ; the nation will the sooner 
abhor the tyraat ;—he will be canght im his 
own pit-fall. 

Who would have thought, some yeajs ago, 
of Cossacks entering Holland !—Sons of the 
Don andthe Wolga, and known by athou- 
sand other barbarous names, to be found only 
in books of travels, and there passed over as 
un-pronounceable--should present themselves 
as * ta of the famous city of Amsterdam, 
fram the insupportable yoke of the polite na- 
tion of France!—shou!d enter into capitula- 
tion with Frenchmen blocked up in the 
Stadthuys !—Should assist in taking forts and 
conquering castles, with a view to assist 
Vaderland en Oranje!—Passing strange! is 
allthis, surely ! 


Mentz, or Mayence.— As this place will be 


ably ~attacked by the Allies, pursu- 


ing Buonaparte over the Rhine, the follow- 
ing particulars may not be uninteresting :— 
Mentz is one of the keys of the Empire. It 
is situate atthe confluenceof the Rhine and 
the. Main, and its ¢efe-de-pont is covered by 
Cassel. It was taken by Custine in the month 
of October, 1792, avd on the Gib of January, 
1793, it was besieged on the side of Cassel by 
60,000 Prossians. ‘There, are many defeasible 
small islands about it. In 1795, Gen. Kleber 
attacked and took it, and jt was ageia retaken 


by the allies, but wes finally secured to France 


in 1707.—N. B. Mentzcannot be starve ex- 
ecpt by a double blockade, 


While the Allies are pressing France 
closely and severely on the North and East, 
her exertions are found insufficient in the 
South. Lord Wellington has shewn Marshall 
Soult that intrenchments are no grearer ob- 
stacles than he well knows how to overcome. 
He has rendered them in vain before ; and he 
will render them’ in vain again. It'is clearly 
understood that Soult has cried aloud to his 
master for assistance, aud complains of being 
overpowered. 

Every ear is listening to catch the first 
rumouts of events at Paris: what they will 
be we know not; but we know; 1. that the 
procession of the Empress t6 Notre Dame to 
auend the Z'’e Deum was rather that of a fu- 
neral than ofa triumph. Not a soul cried 
Vive ' Impératrice! 2. The same eye witness 
who saw that procession copied the following 
inscription from the Place des Victoires 


Un Empire vendre, 
Une Impératrice & rendre, 


Et un Empereur & pendre. 


Hitherto we have eaid nothing on home 
affairs: the trnin is, that much of the political 
feeling of the country is expressed ow other 
ar cles—Trade revived—see our | NTERNA 
Trade revived—see our State of Trade! ! and 
so in every branch of business. 

The’political feeling of the country is more 
ananimous than we have known it for twenty 
years. No cootrariety of opinion. Every 
body sayse-Seize the golden opportunity— 
now, or never—Britons strike home, &c. &c. 

Never was the power of this country so 
effectually shown before. Never were its 
resources so abundant. We hope and* trust 
that they will prove fully adequate to the 
demand in the hour of trial; and the hour 
of trial is now come. 

This poor petty island, rated the seventh or 
seventeenth in the list published by authority 
in the Court Calendar of the French nation, 
is found in extremity to answer the demands 
of the whole continent for men, money, 
arms, and supplies of every description, 


When John Bull's spirit is once well rais- 
ed,—nobody in the world has yet seen what 
he can do. He does not-even know his own 
powers; but he knows that his accumulations 
are a kind of public property,—for the good 
of the NoBLE& cause: THAT's ENOUGH. 


The Parliament presents a scene of unani- 


-mity extremely pleasing. The moderation of 


the Prince Regent’s speccli has eoncitiated all 
parties. The good of the country predonti- 


aates over all.other feelings ; and the ‘applause 


of-the-world at large is likely to reward the 
generous exertions now making by Britain. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 20, 1813. 

It is almost useless to attempt to report the 
Sraie of Trade for this month. So greatly 
has it been disturbed—happily disturbed, by 
the ren news, the reported news, and the 
expected news of every day during the whole 
of November. [un general we may say, as 


the rale is, to yoang beginners, in merchants’ | 


accounts ull things received must be 


debtor ; Wd all things delivered must be | 


creditor ?’—all things erportab/e have risen 


in price, and continee rising: all things im- 


portab/e decline iu price, and ate expected to 
decline farther, ‘Ihe latter particular, huw- 
ever, depends on the stock oa hand, on the 
rapidity of home consumption, on the de- 
tnand for re-exportation, and on the probable 
strerigth of capital of the holilets, and time 
when a further supply can be obtained. 

The news of the revolution in Holland 
has completely set: aside the market prices of 
last week for Coffee. The demand had been 


extensive, and Jamaiea coffee which formerly | 


wasin high esteera, gave way to Dutch, the 
enquiries after which were numerous. The 
Stock was considerable ; but scarcely any is 
now left, so willing were the buyers, and at 
an advance of 2s, or 3s., but to day espec.ally 
of 10s. or more. The contracts are in the 


whole more considerable for extent, than | tower. Tallow trifile. Exchange ay St. 


any thing laiely known in this cogntrg. 
Foreign coffee of all descriptions in universal 


quest. Good Dutch 125. trigher than last 


“week; toa certainty. 


_ Sugaits have to day risen in equal propor- 
tion with coffee. ‘Phe demand animated be- 
gond former experience. The lowest browns 


$O0s., the finest 110s. Business done very 


extetisive. 

The stocks in hand throughout the coun- 
try have. been suffered to run down very 
low ; and now the grocers, aware of a fur- 
ther rise, have come to market aud bought 
freely, The refined market has been but 
scantily supplied ; and the refiners thearselves 
have been cautious. It is likely so to conti- 
nue for some time, as nobody can yet con- 
jecture what tufn the market may take, or 
what it may eventadlly settle at. Certainly 
the tise of to-day is tut less than from i0s. 
to 20s. 

‘has partaken of the general improve 
ment; but notin an eqnal degree: the rise 
in price is sehall. 

woods, feel a small rise in price; but 
demand. 

Tobscto being in demand abroad, is in 
animated demand here. This country has 
long been the depét for the article, and now 

Vor. XIV. [Lit. Pan. Dec, 1813 } 


is likely to resume all its conseqaence, not- 
withstandiug the war with the country which 
prodaces it. The price is risen noi less than 
id. or 2d. per ty. ‘The exporiations to Hol. 
land having asually been the tower qaality, 
wbacco of that growth bas felt great im. 
provement. Parchases extensive. ‘1 he hol- 
ders are sensible of thei: advantaze, and hold 
up their demnands. 


Cocoa is an article not greatly in nit 
among ourselves ; but being more respectec 
_ abroad, it has partaken of the benefit. he 
finer qualities bear a better price. Aud the 
exportation is likely to be as ainch a$ we cant 
supply; the quantity however in hand, is 
limited. 

Couon fetches a good price. ‘The request 
for last week was considerable ; and it is not 
likely to decrease. ‘The object is, and will 
continue to be exportation, in some shape, ot 
state or other. The public sales have gone 
off lately with spirit. At Liverpool the sale 
of last week cannot be estimated at less than 
3,000 to the trade and 500 packages additional 
on speculation, -— Sea Islands fair to fine 
2s 104d, to Ss ld. Good, average 2s. 

Russia articles are giving way in price bo 
slowly ; as the course of events at this time 
the year can have bot a slow effect upon them. 
Anticipation way foresee, atid does foresee ; 
bat cannotexecate with promptitude. Hemp 
and Flax may be quoted at £3 to €4 per ton 


Petersburgh has fallen to 16i_. 

Whale Oil, with other prodactions of 11 
Fisheries is likely to be much affected by ihe 
opeoing of the trade with Holland. Jt has 
lately fetehed an enormous price. 


Provisions are heavier in sale. All destrip- 
tions of Pork lower. New Mess Beef in mach 
request. Butter likely to be greatly reduced 
by the supply derived from Holland: that 
country used formerly to send over to us im- 
mense quantities. Some parcels are already 
arrived ; if the open weather continues, the 
prices may be expected to sink considerably. 
Cheese follows batter.—Irish butter of good 
quality, nevenbelens, in fair demand, and 
not very plentiful. 

Corn is gone down; and it hee din 
down. sale for all kinds. No 
for foreign. fact, all holders ave ready (9 
sell; and of course no great vivacily among 
the buyers 

Itis proper hete to notice that wonderful 
market, the mafket forStocks. It is observed 
that never before did the stocks rive a6 they 
hace now risen, in the face of an old loan, 
and a new Joan, and an expected loan, some 
time hence. It is taken as an indication of a 
confidence among the monied men, which 


they did not indulge formefly, when, let 
2H 
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treat news arrive, however interesting, the 
funds feli the weight of the loan, much more 
than they did the buoyancy of the news. 
Ownium has risen évo per cent. then three 
percent. &c. above what it was the day before. 

The new Joan has been contracted for on 
the part of the public at 4s 2d. per cent. in- 
terest better than the loan of last year. 

The whole of these particulars must be ex- 

cted to fluctuate, and that considerably, 


‘with the news of every day, and aecording to 


the sneculations of Hope prevailiug over fear. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Jésser.—From the mildoess of the weather, 
fany of oar wheat plants iu this part of the 
country appear of a beautiful colour, and 
those later sown must in a little time resem 
ble the firmet. The seed is ali in the ground, 
with exceptions only of a few pieces where 
preceded by turnips. Our plants of clover 
and tares are remarkably fine, and getting 
strong to encounter the winter. The feed in 
the stubbles will enable the farmers to conti- 
nue their stock sonze time longer in the fields. 
This circumstance, with the abuygdance of 
straw of last year’s growth, serves to keep up 
the price of al] lean cattle, aud for the same 
reason the stacks of hay are less valuable. Fat 
Beef.and \Mution are scarce articles. Pigs of 
every descalption much advauced in price. 
Warwickshire, —The wheats come up par- 
ticalarly fiue and look healthy. Turnips are 
an excellent ctop ahd stilLin a growing state 
owing to the mildness of the season. The 
pastures being in general short, they are foand 
a very seasonable relief for stock of every 
description Grain of every description is 
fast ou the detline owing to the abundant and 
seasonable harvest. Lean stock is in demand, 
Fai more than usually high. Horses of every 
description bave declined in price at least 30 
per ceitt. since last year. Wool particularly 
of the long pile, has risen in the saine_pro- 
portion. ‘Trade js every where reviving from 
fhe cheering prospects of its once more as- 
suming iis wonted activity. 


Soctertes. 

We are glad ta see that the various societies, 
if support and patronage of the science of 
Agricultare, maintain their hold on the pub- 
lie mind, and are supported with spirit. The 
sahsta advantages of the nation are close- 
lv interwoven with these institutions. We 
subjoin the following Reports, from different 


parts of our island, in support of this opi- 


nion. 


Ch istchurch Agricultural Society.—The 


twentieth anniversary of this Society was held 
at Christchurch, on Monday the Ist inst. and 
was more than usually well attended by all 
the gentlemen and principal farmers of the 
neighbourhood, when the Rev. Jas. Willis, 
their much respeeted founder, was re-elected 
President, for the twentieth time, and G. R. 
Eyres, Esq. of Beech House (a Norfolk gen- 
ueman) Vice President, by ballot, with great 
unanimity, The hon. Col. Parker, R. Heath- 
cote, G. R Eyres, J. Griffiths, of Belvidere 
House, G. Eyre, of Warrens, S. Lancaster, 
and J. Goddard, Esqts. Capt. W. Jackson, 
and several other new membets, honoured the 
Society with their first visit. Near fifty sat 
down to an excellent dinner at the George 
Ina, where the evening was spent with the 
utmost harmony and conviviality in drinking 
the usual loyal and agriculiural toasts. 

The Society mach regretted the absence of 
their Vice President, William Mills, of Bis- 
terne, Esq. who was ill; he has always 
been a zealous promoter of its interests, and 
this year presented it with a secord silver cup 
of coneideratile value, as a premium to the 
grower of the best rh of turnips, which 
was awarded to fatmet John Tuck, of Avon, 
The show of stock was at least eqnal to that 
of any former year, and the beasts were in 
general thought superior. 


Seamer Agricullural Society.-A Mceting 
of this Socity was held on the ed of No-~ 
vember, aud was wel} attended; when the 
following premiums were adjudged by Mr. 
M. Stobbs, Mr. J. Cooke, and Mr. J. Sigmp- 
son, for the Turnips; and Mr. R, Wilson, 
Mr. C. Bourdas, and Mr. T. Stubbs, for the 
Ploughing. 

To Mr. T. Owston, of Seamer, for the 
best crop of Turnips (not less than four acres) 
and not less than one-fourth part of the per- 
son's growth, notexcecding four miles from 
the place of show, 3 guineas. 

To W. Martindale, servant to Mr. J. Pin- 
nock, of Seamer, as the best Ploughman, 2 
guineas. 

To J. Allanson, servant to Mr. T. Ward, 
of Seamer, as second best Ploughman, 1 
guinea. 


East of Fife Agricultural Society —The 
autumn geveral meeting of this society was 
held at Colinsburgh, on Tuesday, the 2ah 
September, attended by a very numerous and 
respectable body of proprietors and farmers. 
With a view to encourage, by every means, 
the objects of the society, and to excite emu- 
lation and exertion among the tenantry in the 
district, the proprietors have resolved to with- 
draw altogether for next year, from the com- 
petition for the premiams, but to continue to 
show their stock at the meeting. 
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“BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Since our /ast. 
BIRTHS, 

Sons,—Mrs. Long We'lesiey, a son and heir, at 
Wanstead-house.—At Banstead, in Surrey, the 
lady of D, Lambert, jun. esq.—Ia Bedford-row, 
Mgs. C. Lawson.—At Willoushby-house, New- 
market, the lady of W. Crockford, esq.—The lady 
of Quarles Harris, esq. Bourne-grove, Southgare. 
—In Russell square, the lady of Claude G. Thorn- 
ton, esy.—The lady of Duncan Camphir, esq, 
Alfred-place, Bedford-square,—In the Crescent, 
America-square, the lady of W. Seymour, esq.— 
At Nassau, New Providence, Aug. 17, the lady of 
the Hon. Alex. Murray.—At High Wycombe, the 
lady of Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.—At Apley- 
park, Shropshire, the lady of T, Whitmore, esq. 
M. P.—In Gower-street, Bediord-square, the lady 
of J. Kelly; esq.—In Norfoik-street, Mrs. R. ‘Twi- 
ning.—The lady of the Rey. S. Birch, rector of St. 


Mary Woolnoth,—Mrs. W. Hattun-garden., 


—The lady of J. Turner, esq. Woburn-place.— 
The lady of 1. Solly, esq.—The lady of Mr. A. 
Allen, Pall-mall!.—Tne la!y of Dr. Yelioly, Fins- 
bury-square.—At New Broad-street, Mrs. Lowe. 


Daughters,—Mrs. J. Garratt, Old Swan-stairs, 


—Mis, Simpkinson, Grove-house, near Kingston - 
upon-Thames.—In Bolton-street, the lady of C. 
Holford, esq. M. P.—In Arlington-street, the lady 
of E. J. Littleton, Esq. M. P.—At Lavender hill, 
Battersea-rise, Surrey, the lady of H. Simons, esq. 
—In Keppeirstreet, the lady of Sir J. Lake, Burt. 
King, Buckingham-row, Kent-road.—At 
Putney, Mrs. Shillito.—At Hackney, the lady of 
D. Bagly, esq.—At Richmond, Surrey, the lady 
of the Kev. C Delafosse.—In Queen Anne-street, 
the lady of D, Hall, esq, Barbadoes.—Mrs, Camp- 
bell, of Possil.—The laity of R.-Taylur, esq. Char- 
loite-street, Bloomsbury.—In Sackvile-street, Mrs. 
Spottiswoode,—At Hillingdon, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Hodgson,—In Piccadilly, Mrs. W. 
son —At Hillingdon, the lady of R. Heming, esq, 
—On the 15th Oct. last, at Dominica, the lady of 
the Hon. J. Potter Lockhart-—-In Blackmanesireet, 
Mrs. Henry Perkins.—in George-street, Ediu- 
burgh, the lady of Lieut,-Colonel Wardlaw, of his 
Majesty’s 7oth regt. of foot. 
MARRIAGES. 
At Broughton, G. Cobo. esq. of Lombard- 
Street, to Sophia, only daughter of J, Whea ly, 
esq. of Broughton Castle, Oxford.—At Stoke- 
Newington, J.Graham, esq. advocate, Ed nburgh, 
to Miss M. Robley, youngest daughter of the late 
J. Robley ,esq. of Stoke-Newington. Hatfield 
Church, 5. R. Gassen, esq of Brookman’s-park, 
Herts, to Cecilia, daughter ot the late W. Fraoks, 
esq. of Boceshill-—At Chelsea, H. K Creed, esq. 
of Cadogan-place, to Catherine, second daughter 
of Colonel Herries. At Layton, the Rev. T. Wil- 
liams, vicar of Hendon, tu Jane, second daughter 
of W. Masterman, esq. of Layton.—At Leith, 
Capt. Pattersoa, of the Royal Artillery, to Miss 
S. Curry, daughter of the late. R, Curry, esq. 
of - Litle Hampton, Sussex.—-At St. Georze’s, 
Hanover-square, C. Loder, esq. of Kencot, Oxford- 
shire, to Caroline Robinson, youngest daughter of 
Dr. S$. H. Jackson, of Hanover-street.—At Strai- 
sunt, by the Rev. Dr, Cedhardi, Silvester Cohn, 
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esq. of Gottenburg, to Miss SophiaAdelaide Riese, 
eldest daughter of Martin Riese, esq, af Berlin.» 


John Walker, esq. of Stamfordehill. Caroline,» 


younzest daughter of the Rev. T. Carwardine, of 
Karl's Colne Priory.—aAt St. John's Ctusch, 
Westminster, George G, Larpent, esq. youngest 
son of J. Larpent, esq. East Sheen, Surrey, to 
Charlott:, third of W. Cracroft. esq. of Northe 
stree’, Westminster.—At Mary! bone church, Dr, 
Powell, to Mrs. Garnett, of High-street-terrace — 
J. Ward, esq, of Durham, to Frances, daughter of 


the Inte Hon, J, Leveson Richarde- 
son, esq. 9th Light Dragoons, to Matilda, tounge 


est daughter of the Rev, E. Isham, of Lamport, 
Northampton.—At Richmond, G. Lys, esq, of 
Clapham-terrace, to Miss. Laura Yart, of Rich- 
mond,--Jonathan Peake, esq. of Duningtone 
house, in Essex, to Miss R. smith.—At Camber 
well, J. Martin, e-q. Billericay, Essex, to Eliztr 
beth, youngest dayghter of I. Hawell, esq. Os. 
westry, Shropshirc.—At Henbury, Mr. J. H. Buty 
terworth, only child of J, Butterworth, Esq. M.P, 
to Mary Anne, only child of IT. Stock, esq. of 
Henbury Court, Gloucester.hire,— At Lewisham, 
Rev, W. Beugo’ Collyer, D. D. of Blackheath, to 
Miss M. Hawkes, of Luterworth, Leicestershire, 
—At Marylebone church, J. Jeddere Fisher, esq, 
of Upper Grosvenor street, to Miss E. Wallinger, 
only daughter to Mis. Wallinger, of Montague 
square.—At Banares, 17th April last, R. Biriow, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Esta itishmeht, to Cathe. 
tine, fourth daughter of W. Wilberiorce Bird, esq. 
of the Cape of Good Hopz.—Allhailows church, 
T. Mcff:t, esq. of Camden-street, to Miss E. S, 
Fricker, of Leadenhall-street, daughter of the Jate 
W. Fricker, esq, one of the Common Council of 
Bishopsgate Ward.—At St. Andrews, Holborn, T, 
Goode, of Bernard-street, ussell-square, to 
Eliza, second daughter of W. J. Reeves, esq. of 
Holborn bridge.— \t Philipstown, Louth, J. ste- 
phenson, esq. 6c) Dragoon.Guards, to Catherine 
Isabella, only dauzhter of D. Hay, esq. of the 
sane regiment.—R. Wonter, esq. of serjeant’s 
Inn, to Miss Louisa, second daughter of W. Es 
daile, esq. of Clapham Common.-~ At Stoke Newe 
ington, J. Finley, esq. of Dockwray-square, Tyae- 
maeuth, Nerthumberiand, to Miss Browae, of the 
former place.x—J. Levy, esq. of Walthamstow, to 
Pene'ope, second daughter of J. Jackson, esq of 
Hiilshouse.—-At St. Mary’s, Newington, S. B, 
Searle, esq. of Saffron Walden, to Charlatte, fourth 
daughter of R. Smales, esq. of Walworth —At 
Marylebone church, H. Spencer, esq. to Ana 
Phillis, fourth daughter of Sir W. Beechey.— 
At St. George the Martyr, Queen square, 
slake, esq. of Great St, Helen's, to | Hzabeth M. 
Preston, eldest daughter of R. Preston, of Lins 
coln’s Inn, esq. M. P.—At Chelsea, R. R. Ter- 
nan, esq. of the Madras Arny, to Miss H. Read, 
eltest daughter of the late Col Alex. Read, of that 
Establirhment.—At Putney, G. W, Anderson, 
of the Hon, Fast India Company’s Ciyil 
vice, to Caroline, daughter of J. P. Kensingtoa, 
esq —At Holyhead, J. Lqrkins, Kensington,.csq. 


: of Blackheath, to Miss Catherine Gwynne Jones, 


youngest daughter of Colm Joes, esq. of Holy- 


St, James's church, R. Mee Raikes, 


esq. to Jane, third daughter of S. Mhoraton, esq. 
of St. James’s-square.—At St. Mary’s, Islingtoa, 
G. Heald, esq. of Disley, in Cheshire, to Ann, 
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daughter of B. Townend, of Grove-house 
Canonbury.—\V. Smith, esq of Hemel-Hemp- 
sted, to Elizabeth Flvretia, eldest daughter of H. 
Grovef, esq. of the sime place. —At Sr. Martin's, 
the Right Hon. E. Lord Thorow, to Mary Cathe- 
rine Bolton, eldest daughter of J. Bolton, esq 
of Bong Acre—At Clewer Church, the Key. H. 
Plintley, viear of Windsor and of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, to Miss Buckuer, daughter of the late 
Admirai Buckner, and niece to the Bishop of Chi- 
chester.—At Guernsey, he 31 inst. C. Doyle, 
€sq. surgeon of the 35th regiment, to Miss kliza 
Gunn, diaghtes of the late W. Gunn, esq. ord- 
nance-storekceper of that Island. —W. K. Jenkins, 
esq. Of Devorish're-street, Portland-place, to Mrs. 
Hance, widow of the late James Hance, esq. of 
Kingston, Jamaica.—At Hacknev, D. 8. Sable, 
erq. of Hatton-gaiden, to Anne, ouly daughter of 
S. Butrows, esq. of London-field, Hackney.—Rev. 
S. Percy, of Gu ldford, to Miss Clayden, of Stan- 
sted, Essex, 
DEATHS. 

Athis seat at Lougtilin, county of Mayo, in 
Ireland, the Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, Go- 
vernor of Mavo' and Roscommn, of 
the Castle of Athlone, Knight of the Order of St. 
Patrick, &c. &. He is succeeded in tide and 
@states by his Son, the Hon. Henry Augustus 
Dillon, Colonel of the regiment, aud 
Knight of the Shire for the county of, Mayo, a 
Most accomplished and ivtelligent young officer, 
and author of ** A Commentary on the Military 
Establishment and Defence of the British Em- 
pire,” and ** A Commentary on the Military Es- 
tablishments and Poticy of Nativns,”’ valuable ex- 
tracts from which we gave in vol. x, p.37 and 
303, and in Vol. xii. p, 206; and 1229, ta which 
we tefcr our readers, as evincing not only pro- 
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‘ty’s store-ship, Dromedary. 


found tacti¢al kaowledge, great discrimination 
and judgment, but likewise sound payiorism and | 
manly independence totally divested of the | 
views of party. * | 

Mr. G. Phillips, many years an erninent china- 
mah, in Oxfosd-str¢et—On bis passage home, af- | 
teran absence of more than eight years in the 
West Indies, Capt. J..E lis Watt, of his Majes- 
ty's sloop Surinam. He was the eldest brother to 
“the late brave.and much lamented Lieut, G.T. L. 
Watt, who was slain ia the act of striking tbe A- 
merican ensign on board the Chesapeake, when 
Vy the Shannon.—In the 6lst_year of 
his age, Mr. Robert Bentley, of Bedford-street.— 
Henfy Turner, sq. of Stockwell-common.—At 
Stanmore, aged 61, W. Dwarris, Esq. of South. 
ampt6a-street, Bioomsbury, and Galdengrove, Sr, 
Geotge’s, in the island of Jamsics,—At Bungay, 
im Su rk, Rev. d. Davie, D, D, Master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cam ridges arid Vice-Chancellor 
of that Universiry, “On the 13th of Sept. aged 25, 
én action with the French cavalry, near Villa 
Franca,’on the east coast. of Spain, Capt. Wm. 
Ha son, of the 20:h Light Dragoous, eldest, son. 
of J., Hanson, ot Woodtord and Great Bromley- 

Oo the 26th of April, while on seryice ‘n the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Stewart, master's-mate of the 
Cesberus “Fle was in the act of gallantly boards 
ing a French gun-boat off Fano, when he receiv- 


eda shot through his heart, wh'ch, of eoume, 
instan'ly occasoned his Ba 
nole, Esq. of Mark-lang, in the 34th year of 
ave.—In. Upper Harley-street, Hon, Mrs. Strode, 
relict of the late Wm Strode, Esq. af Northaw, 


Hertford, aged 47.—-In Wimpole-strezt, Sit Bohn 


Ciiehioe Turner, aged 68.—On the 18h of duly, 
ot a fever, Mr. W. A. Dixon.—In Poland-sireet, 
Andrew Staley, Esq. in his 80th year.—4At Tan- 
bridge-wells, Stephen Buckingharg, Beq. in 
year.--At Burftvot, in Scotland, R. Malcolm, 
Esq. many years a civil servartof Hon, East India 
Company.—In Wimpole-street, aged 64; Rev. J. 
Campbell, rector of St. Andrew’s, Jamaica, where 
he had resided upwards of thirty years, much and 
justly esteémed by very numerous clrete of ac~ 
quaintances, and from whence he tad tately 
turned with the hope of re-establishing his health. 


—On the 3d of Sept. last, at Madeira, aged 64, 


Perkins Pritchard, Esq. Commander of his Majes- 
He was buried with 
military honuers, and every testimony of thees- 
teem in which he was held by his brorher officers. 
—Theodore Samuel, son of James Smith, Esq. 
Edward West, Esq. of Gerrard-street, Soho. 
Chelsea, Joseph Lucas, Esq—Mr. J. Marsh, of ° 
Hackney-wick.—A: Passages, on the 15th of Sep- 


' tember, of a wound he received om the 2d of A 


gust, Lieut. Col. Wauchope, 20th Foo’, eldest 
of A Wauchope, Esq. of Niddrie, -On board his 
Majesty’s ship Dictator, on her arrical-at Spit. 
head from Spain, Ensign Knatchbull, tst Goardg, 
aged 18, second son of Wyndam Knatchbull, 
Russel-place, Esq.—At King’s Langley, Heits, 
G, Crawtord, Esq. aged 72.—At Muncaster 
tle, Right Hon. Lord Muncaster: he is succeed- 
ed in the titles and the estates of Muncaster a 
Water-hall, Yorkshire, by his brother the 
Right Hon. Lowther Pennington, General of his. 
Majesty’s forces —At Oxford, having’ just com- 
pleted ber 17th year, Sarah, second daughter of 
Rev. J. Hinton —In New Inn, Richard Loxham, 
Esq.—In Welheck-street, Cavendish-square, C, 
Peile, Esq. late of Bath.—At Lee, in Kent, Mz, 
Searles, sen. of Kent-road, in consequence of the 
overturning of his chaise.—At Durham, Martin. 
Wilkinson, Esq, 45 years Town clerk of that city, 
—Rev. Tho. Ripley, rector of Wootten-Basset, 
aged 64.—At Calshot-castle, Hants, after a few 
minutes’ iliness, Lieut, Gen. Sur. Marry Burrard, 
Bari. Licut. Co}. of the Ist Regiment of Foot. 
Guards,At Reigate, Capt. T. Jones, late. Com- 
manuder of the Hon, East India Company's ship 
Walthamstow.—in Redcross-street, Joseph: Hale, 
Esqg.—On Ciapham-common, aged 94, Mrs.. 


Staniforth, relict of the late G. Saaniforth, Esque 


Atthe seat of Prancis Whittle, Esq, neat Crumalin,. 
freland, full of. the confidence and. regret of her 
mastey and his family, Mary Elizabeth Lorain, 
the long and faithful servant of Rich. Latimer, 
Esq. formerly of Kingston, in the Island of Ja- 
maics.—T. Taylor, Esq, ot Pontefract, Yorkshire. 
Monday, Nov. 1, the Rev. Stane,-aged 
76.—Capt. G, Gibbons, of the 2d battalion 95th. 
foot, who, after distinguishing himeelf as the tak- 
ing of the island of Martinique, in 1809, and shar- . 
ing the glories attenfling on oyr latebattles in 
Spain, breveiy fell 7th ult, Hisdeath was 
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occasioned by a wound be received by a musket- 
ball, an the heights. abave Vera, while gallantly: 
leading his company through the French entrench - 
ments.—In St. Aun's-strcet, Liverpool, Nor- 
ris, Exy.—At Crawley, aged 84, J. Scott, Esq. of 
Lamb’s Conduit-place.—At Mickleton, Glocester- 
shire, Walwyn Graves, Esq. aged 69-—R. Hawk- 
shaw Losack, Esq. of the Island of St. Christo- 
pher, and Lieut. Gen. of the Leeward Islands,’ 
aged 83.—J. Kelly, Esq. of Green-castle, Ja- 
maica, aged 43.—On the 18th of Oct. aged 31, 
at Pounsdorf, near Leipsic, in Germany, Captaia 
Bogue, of the Royal Horse Artillery, commanding 
the British Rocket Brigade in the memorable bat- 
tle ofthat day ; by the successful issue of which 
Europe has approached to deliverance, and Eng- 
laad bas gained an addit.onal wreath of glory. 
After having contributed to this triumph by con- 
spicuons gallantry, and services the most distin- 
guished, this ornament to bis country, no css 
from professional accomplishmeats than from the 
private virtues of his heart, terminated his life in 
his country's cause, in the fi-ld of honour, leay- 
pry discogsolate widow and two infantehildren 
to deplore the irreparable loss of the best of has- 
bands and of fathers.—Near Crumlin, in Ire!and, 
R. Latimer, Esq. formerly ot Kingston, in the 
island of Jamaica.—On the 9th of June last, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, W. Mrude, Esq. azel 
64.—On the 9th at Bilboa, in Spain, aged 2°, 
Lieut. Col, Adien Campbell, Major of the 
tegiment of Foot, and Commandant of the 3d re- 
giment of. Purtuguese infantry. This officer, who 
had served foyr.years in the Peninsula, received 
the wouml, which after much suffering, caused 
his death, in the battle of the Py reanees. 


List of Bankruptss-&e, 


Bankrupts and C.rtificates, in the order of their 


dates, with the Attornies. Extracted correctly 
from the Lundon Gazette. 


BANKRUPTS.—90r. 23. 

areal, Stratford, Essex, baker. 412. Benton, Union- 
stregt, Southwark, 

Berry, W. faté of Charibury, Oxford, tajlow-chandier, 
4t, Me.rick and Ca, Red Liout-sqare. 

tate vf Nodehill, Isle of Wight. Fla-hman, 
Ety-place, 

Jackson, J. Dean-street, Southwark, coal-merchant. 
Ait. Nind, Thr street, 

Kiltock, G. Piccauilly, hatter. dit. Cele, Cigment’s- 


Mastermann, T. Upper Russel street, Rermondsey, tan-. 

Priestley, C. Malilak,; York, licuor merchant, 

Sykes, New-inn, 
Robson, J. and J, L. Wa) 

Chapman 
Tristram, J. Essex-strect, Hoxton, umbrellamaker. 

Alt. Greenwood, Chapter House-ceuri, St, Paul's 
wan Sa Wilts, Att. 
ew, Sarum, brandy.merchant. 
Braadreit, Temple. 

CERTIPICATES.—Nor. 13. 

S. Powell, Stanmore, ipokesper.—R. Hunt , King’s 

Lynn, Norfolk, tallor.—3, lane,’ South- 
Shuiflebot 


America square, coal. 
Co, Litue st. Fhumas 


sho) er. Ts eshunt, Herta. brick 
racluff, Leicester, cabinet-maker. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Oct, 26. - 
White Coppice, near Chyiley, Lancashire, 


q 


Benson, Vaushal, meres 


L. White Coppice, near Chorley, Bancashire, 
bitacher. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Agiio. A. Broad-strect, Golden-square, dealgr and chars. 


man.’ Harrison, Lambeth-road. 

Cooper, J. T. Chester piace, Kennington, upotheca’ 

Fairbaira, W. lale of Squth Sbcidsy, butcher. 4, Grey, 
Gray’s-mn. 

Fraser, J. and J. T. Fraser, late of Sigane-square, Chel- 
sea, nurserymen. Att. Popep Feu- 
church-street. 

Hall, J. South Moreton, Berks, dealer in borses, 4é. 
Price and Co, Lincolw’s-ian. 

James, J. Stratford, Essex, merchant, it, Kearsey and 
Spurr,’ Bishopgate-street- Within. 

Jones, C, J. of Crosby row, Bermondsey, tailor. 
Webb, St. Taomas.sfreet, Sauyawack 

ter. At. Donnollon and Co, Copthall- buiidiags, 

Lowden, J+ Liverpool, merchant. 4M. Blackstock and 
Co, Temple. 

Low, J. and W. Low, Mincing-lane, merchants. dy. 

South, W. Epping. auctionger. Att. Donnvlioa 

turtritge, Rosemar,-lane, Cheesemonger, 
ment Cu, Ratclul-highway. Ge 

CERTIFICATES. —Nov. 16. 
A. Pass, Stockport, Chester, victualler.—W. Lee’ 
E. Lee, stone-masons, le 
BANKRUPPS —@et. 39. 

Benham, G. Abingdon, Berks, baker. 4¢ 

Dawson, R. Windsor, jimen-draper, it. iecket, 
Broad-street,, Golden-square. 4 

Fillis, KR. Plymouth, merctant, Att. Bilis, Grays’ Iqn- 
square. 

Gray, C, Burslem, Stafford, grocer. Att) Leigh, Poultry. 
Lambert, C. N. late of Sur mam, merchant. 4.4, Bour- 
dition and Co, Litule Priday-street, ’ 
Mahon, L. Tothut-street, Westminster, cheesemonger, 
att. Dayvson, Warren-street Fitzroy-square, 
Preston, W. Louth, Lincoln, tanner, Att. Barber, 
Gray's Ina-square. : er. 
Brooke, W. Noble-street, silk-manufacturer, 

James, Bueklershusy. 

Rowiauds, C. Castie-siveet, Houndsditch, watelrmakere: 
det. steventon, Poreystrect, Bedtord-square. ‘ 
Sergeant, G. Abingdon, Herks, baker. At. Nelson, 

Pals grave.place, ‘Teuple. 3 

Walters, T. and W. Perkins, Portsmouth, s‘opsellers. 
Ajt. Vempler and Co, Burr-styect, East-smithtieid. 

We ton. J. Globe road, Mile-ead Old-town, coal-dealer,’ 
Att, Armory, Broad-streer, 

20, 
J. Moffatt, buicher.P. De 

York p.xce, Kent-roal, coru Morchapt.—G. Back, 

port, Monaiouth, coal Field, 

street, merchant.—J. Cliften, Giwycester, Coach-maker, 

J. Garner, sen, 

Ghestar, moncy-scrivener.—W. Stuckey, Swailbam, Mer 

olk, money Tongua,. New,Maltoa, York, 


. Braman, 
Greea-stree’, betunalyreen, Baker.—f. 
street, Southwark, sack and 
H. Lieyd, Lothbury, London, clothictwrG, Wikia 


Newington canjeway, Smale, Plymstogk, 


Devon, miller.—J. Jeiett, lave of Brbreurne, 
mealgoan.—M,, Masterman, Dawn-sireet, Piccadilly, 
dier.—H. Jones, Deptford, Keat, Hooper, Bar- 
tha omew-place, Larthaomew-Close, 
BANKRU PTS Now. & 


Clark, W. laie of Hereford, mercer. dit. “ighmegy andy 


Co, Seat’s.yard, Bush-lane, Caunon. street. 

Copeland, A. Leadenhall-street, watch and clock maker, 
Am. Tucker, Holborn. 

Crofts, T. Flect-street, boot and shoc-maner, at. ‘Tru, 
whitt and Co, Ceok's.court, Cargy-sitee 

Fletcher, J. Wark 
Sucrey.. 


don, 
Gibbs. J. late of New Romney, Kent, glazier, Egan 


and Cu, Kssex-street, Strand, ‘ 

Hall, H. Lewes, Sussex, butcher. Att. Gwynne, Lewes, 
Haryey, St. Helen’s,place, 

i wilts, cavinet-maker, Alte 
Smith, Bedtord-raw-. 
Monk, H. Marlett-congt, Cavent-garden, merchant. Aét. 

Pope, Madiferd-cayrt, Feachurcie stress. 


t. 
ngham, Suney, Broker. Ath Guy, 
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Kicholson, W. Bloomsbury-square, engineer. Att. La- 
tham, Craven-street. Strand. 
Phiilips, P. St. James's-street, Pallt-mall, glass dealer, 

Ait. Eyles, Castic-street, Houndsditch. 

Putkis, W. Portsmouth, cabinet-maker. tt. Briggs, 

Essex-street, Strand. 

Steel, T. Chester, woollen draper. At. Phillpot and Co, 

Hare-court, Tempie. 

Tomknson, JsNorthwich, Cheshire, salt-merchant. Ait. 

Windle, John-street, Bedford raw. 

Wal J. Shoreditcn, furoiture-bioker. 422. Woods, 

New Corn Exchange, Mark-lane. 

Waters, M. Copthal!-court, merchant. 4¢t. Dawes, An- 
Throgmorton-street. 

augh, A. Minories, hosier. Parton, Walbrook. 
Williams, 8. Shrewsbury, grocer. Cardales and Co. 

Gray’s-inn, 

Williamson, R. Clapham, Liverpool, grocer. Att. Win- 
die, John-street, Bedford-row. 
Yate, W. late of Bedwardine, Worcester, maltster, 
ndes, Red Lion-square. 
CERTIFICATES.—Nor. 23. 

J. Balfour, Basinghall-street, Biackwell-hall, factor.— 
6. Key, Lower Grosvenor-street, apholsterer.—J. Ken- 
nijon, jun. Mincing-lane, broker.—R. frisea!l, Liverpool. 
woullen-draper.—T. Davis and P. Portway, Tipton, Staf- 
fordshire, timber-merchants.—J. Work, Lloyd’s Coffee- 

e-broker.—J. Hodson, Radcliffe, Lanca- 

calico-prinier.—R. Baker Aldgate High-sirec?, 
china and hardwareman.—J. Watson, Brooke, Norfoik, 
jobber.—J. G. La Serre, late of Hackney, merchant.—J. 
Vincent, Seething-iane, carpenter. 

BANKRUPTCIES SU PERSEDED.— Nov. 6. 
Sutterby, FP. Tufton-street, Westminster, carpenter. 
Cooke, J. late of Queen-strect, Birmingham, button. 


maker. 
Amery, J. late of Stainton, York, seedsman. 
.H. New Sarum, Wilts. 
Marsham, W. Winchmore-hill, stock-broker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Ansell, J. Tottenham-court-road, I’ancras, potatue-dealer. 
Att. Chahot, Stewart-street, Spitalfields. 
Barker, J. Brickwall, Hertford, victuallcr, tt. Cook- 
, Castle-street, Holborn. 
Barhuney, $. late of Southwark, victualler. Sandom, 


Blencowe, W. Fetter-lane, tinman. Aft. Russell, Crown- 
court, Aldersgate-street. ~ 

Brown, J. Gracechurch-strect, corn factor. Att. Popkin, 
Dean-street, Soho-squire. 

Byrne, Peter, Norwich, tailor. dts, Vandercom and Co- 
myn, Bush-lane, Can..on street, 

Carpue, H. B. Rochester, apothecary, %t, Isaacs, Bury- 
street, St: Mary-oxe: 

Castang, P. Hampstead-road, poulterer. Alt. Davison, 
Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Chalcroft, J. Brightelmstone, bricklayer. Att. Popkin, 
Dean-street, Soho-square. 

Cheetham, J, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. Alt. 
Makinson, Elm-court, Tempie. 

Dyer, J. Gesweli-street, watch-case-maker. Bugby, 
. Kirby-street, Hatton-garden. 

, J. Crawley, Sussex, tailor. 4tt. Vandercom 

and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street. 
ford, J. Water-lane, Fleet-street, victnaller. 
Pullen, Fore-street: 

Gay, W. Alby, Norfolk, cattle-jobber. tt. Bleasdale 
and Co. New-inn. 

Garnill, J. Tottenham-court-road, chair-stuffer. Ait. 
Meymott, Burrows’s-buiidings, Blackfriars-road. 

Hammett, T. Westham, Essex, cabinet-maher. ¢t. 
Smith, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, 

Hardwick, J. Old B pton, factarer of floor-cloth 
canvas. Ait. West, Red Lion-siree!, Wapping. 

Harper, J. Cold Harbour-lane, Lambeth, market-garden- 
er. Att. Annesley, Angel court, Throgmorton-street. 

Jolly, J. Albion-buildings, Barthol ‘close, printer. 
Att. Smith, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 

Levy, G. and D. Levy, Rosemary-lane, slopselter. tt, 
Isaacs, Bevis Marks, St. Mary-Axe. 


Liddle, A. Castle-street, baker. Ait. 


Hannam, Piazza Chambers, Covent-garden. 


Maund, J. Birmingham, grocer, Au. Swain and Co, 
J 


Old Jewry. 
Nichols, M. Gosport, victualler, Att. Emly, Essex-court, 


Spilling, J. late of Summer-street, Back-hill, Hatton- 
carpenter. dt. Williamson and Rimmer, 
‘lifford’s-inn. 

Wills, C. Wood-street, Cheapside, wine-mercha:t. Att. 
Cuppage, Jermyn-stieet, St. James's. 

Wimniatt, R. Bristol, cornfactor. Vizard and Co. 
Lincoln’s-inn, 


CERTIFICATES.— Nov. 27. 
J. Williams, jun. Hadiey, bricklayer.—R. Jones, $t. 


Mary-axe, warehouseman.—C. Wicklam, Iroamonger- 


row, Old street, vicuailer.—J. Amick, Old Bond-street, 
perfamer.—D. Braham, Toitenham.cuurt-road, glass and 
Staffordshite-warehouseman.—G. E Hicks, Sun-street, 
Bishopsgate-street, jeweller.—W. Burt, Colyton, Devon- 
shire, mney scrivener.—G. Hoad, Fareham, South. 
ampton, yeoman.—R. Hutton, Bishop Wearmouth, Dur- 
ham, cabinet-maker.—J. Geeves, Drvitwich, Worcester- 
shire, maltster. 
BANKRUPTS.—Nop. 9. 
Angove, E. late of Falmouth, common-brewer. itt. 
Keardon and Davis, Corbet court, Gracecburch-street. 
Battye, R. and G. Carter, Upper Thooge, York, J Bat- 
tve, juo. Cartworth, York,«lothiers, 44s. Mason, Bread- 
street-hill. 
Clayton, C. East-lane, Walworth, bricklayer. tt, Wat- 
son, Clifford’s-10n. 
Fieid, B. Fenchurch-street, broker. tt. Clution, St. 
Thomas.street, Southwark. 
Gordon, J, Copthall-cou:t, merchant. Swain and 
Co. Old Jewre. 


Haywood, J. Hepton-Bridge, York, dealer and chapman, 


At. Southamptop Duildidgs, Chancery-jane, 

Moyler, J. Drury-lane, victualicr. Lawledge, Gray’s- 
inn-iané, Holbora. 

Radford, H. M. Kennington-place, Newington, apothe- 
cary, Att. Bourdillon and Hewitt, Little Friday-street. 

Rait, W. Chippenham, Wiltshire, sadler. Ai. Broome 
and Penmiger, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Welch, W. J. Greenwich, coal-merchant. Att. W. and 
8. Cottons, Basinghall-strect. 

Wright, J. @idnam, Lancaster, draper. tt. Milne and 
Parry, Tempie. 

Wootion, E. jate of Salop, butcher. Ast, Mayhew and 
Price, Symond’s-ian. 

CERTIFICATES.—Nor. 30. 


M. H. Mores, Brmingham, grocer.—W. Jowsey, Low- 
er Shadwell, mast-maker,—R. Ayne, Leicester, currier.— 
Rk. and |. Pennell, late of Bow-lane, merchants.—R, 
Tolly, late of Lucas-sirect, Gray’s-inn-lane-road, carpet- 
warehouseman.—T. ‘Tunstill, Derby, fishmonger.—Thos. 
Genge, late of Priday street, Cheapside, glover.—Wim. 
Godnch, Daventry, Northampton, dealer. —J. Hunt, 
Hackney, schovimaster. 

BANKRUPTS.—Nov. 13. 

Beaumont, C. sen. and C. Beaumont, jua. Southampton- 
place, Blosmsbury, coachmakers. Att, Denton and Co, 
Gray’s-in-square, 

Borsiey, J. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, shoe-maker. 
Att, Mayhew and Price, Symond’s-ion. 

Busch, C. laie of New London-street, merchant. At. 
Gregson and Co. Angel-court, Throgmorton street. 

Heseltine, B. Nicholas-lane, wholesale teasdeaier, Ati. 
Welch, Nicholas-lane, 

Lawford, T, and S, Grimsdick, late of Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary-Axe, say-factors. dt. Collins aud Wailer, Spital- 
square. 

Leese, C. Canterbury, druggist. 4¢, Gregson and Co, 
Angel-court, Throgmortonestreet. 

Radford, H, M. Newington.place, Kennington, apothe- 
cary. tt. Bourdillon and Hewitt, Litti¢ Friday-street. 

Rainstord. W. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper. Ais. 
Nind, Throgmorton-street. 

Smart, T. Little Ryder-street, Westminster, watchmaker, 
4tt, Hamilton, Berwick street, Soho. 

Waiker, Merd-place, Lambeth, papes-hanger. Ait, 
Vizard and Co. Linco.n’s-ine, 

CERTIFICATES.—Dee. 4. 

W. Saunders, High.strect, Norton Faigate, linen-dra~ 
per.—J. Palmer, Staining iane.—W. Ailen, Great Hor- 
mead, Hertford, grocer.—G, Sharpley, Southwick, South- 
ampton, innokeeper.—J, Lee, date of Ratcliffe highway, 
haberdasher.—S. Rowe, Huntingdon, vrocer.—R. Wicks, 
Worthing, Sussex, brewer.—J. P. Smith, Upper Thames 
strect, Jead-merchant..—M. and D. Maskery, Hanley, 
Stafford, millers and dress-makers.—J. Mineshorp, late 
of Wakefield, Yurk, maitster.—E. Hawkins, York, gro. 
cer.—W. Booth, Whaplode, Lincoln, and liqnor-mer- 
chant.—H. K Smithers, Newport, Monmonth, coai-mas- 
ter.—T. Yaylor, Dover-court, Essex, ‘miller.—\¥. May, 
sen. Union-street, Deptford, timber-merchant,—E, Sikes, 
Bolton, Lancaster, rolier-manufacturers.—W. Harrison, 
sen. and W. Harrison, jun, linen drapers.—H. Knight, 


Steyning, Sussex, cvoper.—J. Robinson, Birmingham, 
factor.—J. M*Geoch, Chester, tinen-draper.—C. Minion,’ 


Church-Shetton, Salop, ionholder.—F. Smith, Sis. Phihp 
and Jacob, Gloucester, maltster.—C. Loagman, jun, 
Stotford, Somerset, flax-spinner.—A. Plack, Hayes, vetc- 
rinary-surgeon.—B. and A. Benjamin, Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, winc-dealer, 


Prices Current, November 20th. 1813. 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offal * coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle, 
Beef. Mutton. Veal, Berk. Lamb, Nov. Os.0d.to Os.0d.| 0s.0d. to Os. Od. 


(813 & 5 
176 418 O17 B[0 0 6 
Newgate and Leadenjiall, by the carcase. | 
Nov. 115 816 0/8 Of0 0 BES | 
8)4 815 017 282 | ede 
ale Oct.21 49 | 54 | 47 29,61 | 0 Rain 
22 51457 52) ,80 36 Fair 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 23 54] 52) 5ty 98) Cloudy 
» & a. 25 47 39 | 27 air 
Nov. 1 5100/2 20) 5 50 200 26 39 | 46 | 40 3015 | 30 Faire 
8 5 26/220] 5 00/200 27° 42| 42 | 40 29,85 | © Rain 
1815 5012 20] § 00 28 374} 42 36 0 Rain 
OOjJFI9O] 4 180,200 29 35 | 40) 35) ,gt | 10 Showery_ 
Butts, 50to 56lb. 26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
2 = Dressing fides a2 per dozen 36 Nov. 1 35 | 48 | 38 50 | 22 Fair 


=< CropHides for cut. 234 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 
35} 47135! ,67 | 27 Cloudy 
Flat Ordinary — 20d. Seals, Large, £9. 33 | 46 | 36 
31 45 | 38 | ,26 | 26 Fair 
35 | 46) 38) ,18 | 20 Fair 


2 
— | 3 
Tattow,* London Average percwt. | 4 
5 
6 37 | 47 | 33 29,93 | 22 Fair 
7 
8 
9 
lo 


Soap, yellow, 104s.; mottled, 1148.3 curd, 118s. 
Candles, per dozen, Us. 0d.; moulds, 155. | 6d. 


42143) 40) ,75 | Rain 
47157 | 46) Rain® 
46 | 58) ,62 | 26 Fair 

46} 57 | 47 308 | 20 Showery 
11! 47} 58152) ,64 | 26 Fair 


| 
——— | 
Oct. 231 7,812 quarters Average 89s. | 
39) — — — 84 


MiTEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


& Nov. 4.181- — — — 81 108 
Oct, 22] 15,233 sacks. Average 84 O04 


ais ‘ 6 Rai 
29/16,314 — — — —79 4 Fair 
@ Nov. 5}13,491 — — — —79 24 14 ' 331 47 | 37 "24 16 Fair 
~ 15 30] 49! ,26 | 28 Faic 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. ‘Quartern. 16 43 | 43) 417 | 20 Faic 
Nov. 1 5d | ls. 29d. 17 38: | 37 | 35 | | Snow 
8 4 | 1 2 18 33: | 4! | 37 | ,62 | 10 Fair 
15 4 12 19 38] 43 | 464] © Rain 
« 22 5 [2 25 | 1 20 48153 | 50} ,88 | 16 Fair 
* The higher price pn the market. * With Thunder. 
~ American pot-ash, percwt. 2 18. 0 to 3. @»Lead, white 44 0 Otc 0 
Ditto” pearl....... 3 2 0 312 Logwoodchips......ton 5 12 0 9° 
Barilla ...... 115 0 2 2 Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 710 0 8 5 
Brandy, Coniac, bond. gal. 015 6 016 Mahogany..........ft. 4 0 0 
Camphire, refined....]b. 0 7 6 0 8 0} Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 28 0 0 30 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 25 0 0 30 0 0, Ditto spermaceti..ton 92 0.0 96 0 ® 
Cochineal, garb. tond. lb, 2 6 0 210 0; Dittowhale ........ 60 0 0 61 0 9° 
Ditto, East-India...... 0 7 6 0 9 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 84 0 0 90 0 
= Coffee, fine bond. ..cwt. 5 0 0 5 17 0 Pitch, Stockholm,..cwr. 1 4 0 15 9 
 Dittoordinary........ 3 20 4 O Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 410 0 5 
Cotton Wool,Surinam,!|b. 0 2 0 224 Rice, Carolina........ 21 0 30° 
3 Ditto ‘Jamaica, . 0 19 114 Rum, Jamaica bond gl. 0 6 6 8 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 1 6 ol 8 Ditto Leeward Island 6 5 4 o 6 ° 
& _ Ditto East-India...... 0 O1L O 1 5;Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 317 0 4 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 18 0 5 Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 215 0 
E Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 0 27 0-0 Silk, raw,  Ditto.... 113 0 2 0 ° 
3 ——————Serivelloes 11 0 0 16 0 0) Tallow, English....cwts 410 0 4 18 6 
Flax, Riga..........tonl02 0 0 104 0 0| Ditto, Russia, white. 4 00 47 9 
af DittoPetersburgh .... 84 0 0 96 0 Ditto———, yellow... 4 9 0 411 9 
= Galls, Turkey...... cwt. 915 0 11:10 O Tar, Stockholm....ba. 2 30 00 9 
t Geneva, Holl. Gond..gal. 010 9 011 6 Tininblocks......cwt. 613 0 618 0 
Ditto English..... 015 6 016 Tobacco, Maryl......lb 0 010 O18 
~, Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 0 0 8 O 0O| Ditto Virginia...... 0 O10 O 1 8 
& Hemp, Riga.. .ton 83° 0 84 O O| Wax, Guinea......cw. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
‘2 Ditto Petersburgh .. 82 0 0 83 0 0) Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton.175 0 0 180 0 © 
Hops 710 0 10 Wine, RedPort,tond.pipe 66 0° 0 72 0.0 
Indigo, Garacca . ereeedd, O11 O 0 12 0| Ditto Lisbon ,....... 66 0 0 72 0 0 
Duto East-India .... 0 5 6 014 7) DittoMadeira.........40 0 0 50 0 9 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 13 0 0 13°10 0 Ditto Vidonia........ 40 0 O 000 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p. 22 10 0 2310 Ditto Calcavella...... 72 0 0 00 0 
Ditto Norway...--.+. 20 0 0 00 0 Ditto Sherry.... but. 55 0 0 70 0 
Lead in pigs.. ...-.fod. 30 0 0 31 © Oj} Ditto Mountain...... 28 0 0 35 0 0 
Ditto red........ton 29 0 O! Ditto Claret.. ...hogs. 45 0 0 65 0 
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» 27-1 2 us 
—Cadiz, in paper 
—— Agi 
20th Octoter to 
Street, 


Therogmorton 


——Altona 
ff. 


urgh, 97 
—Ditto e 


Genoa, 54—-Venice, in eff. 52 


4—— Cork, ditto 5 


| 61 
rt | — 81 
+1 
| 61891 
£63 
£98 | aL 
68 | 
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¢ Shares, @e. from 


ce of Messrs. Risdon and Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court 
Janction Canal ditto, £210.—Kennet 


, £204, to £205.— Wilts and Berks, 18. w £19. 20,— Thames 


Grand Surrey, £93.—Giand Western, £52. to£55.—Grand Union, £75 


.—Eagle ditto ditto, £2.8. to £0. 0.— 
ater-Works, £61. to £61, 10.— Kent 


blin, per cent. 
OY 


Leghorn, 60-— 


—.—East-London 
£43.10 £—.—Grand 


litto Shares, £42. 1 


2 us. 19-30——Madrid in paper 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
29-2—~-—Rotterdam, 9 -—— Hamb 


Property, Dock Stock, Pire-Offic 


Innperial ¢ 


Stilt 


— West-India Dock, £144 to fe? — Fast-India Dock, £110. to 


. to 
£W3.— 


ditts, £2.79. to 


Atlas ditto ditto, 


- 


widersfield, 


ples, 42—~ Lisbon, 79§—-— Oporto, 784—— 


of Holland, 5 per cent. ° 


£56.10. t) £—.—London Institution Shares, 


arid A¥on, £20: to Leeds anil Liverpool 
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Loridon Bock Stock, #09 
Assurante Stock, 


ss 


"quay 


day’s daté, 19-5 ——Ditto, 


Amstetdam, us. 36——Ditto. at sight, 


B. 


Lowcon. 


20th November 1813, at the 


The Averége Prires of Néwiealte Canal 
arid Med#ay, 


ditto, 
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